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SIGNS OF DISSOLUTION IN OUR 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


VERY four years the old political 
parties have internal contests that 
lead to predictions of their speedy 


disruption. Hopeful ‘‘third parties” 
are always springing up, ready to deal 
the final blow to one or other of the old 
parties; and always the threatened 
party pulls itself together again, swal- 
lows the new party, and, with more or 
less indigestion for a season, proceeds 
on its way. Only once in our political 
history has an old party actually suc- 
cumbed and passed off the stage of 
existence, and that was in an upheaval 
that was attended by a civil war that 
nearly rent the Union. Eight years 
ago the Progressives were all writing 
epitaphs for the Republican party and 
a few years before that the Populists 
were preaching the funeral sermons of 
the Democratic party. As a rule, 
fierce contests within a party have 


been the salvation of the party, not the 
cause of death. This year the con- 
tests within the parties are, so far, less 
bitter than usual, but the predictions 
of_dissolution are not lacking. The 
peril to their existence, if there is peril, 
lies in the lack of any deep-seated, 
moving contest and in the indifference 
that is thus indicated. The primary 
contests furnish ample evidence of 
this indifference. In the Democratic 
primaries the nomination for President 
seems to be going almost by default. 
Governor Edwards with his ‘‘wet”’ 
program and Bryan with his “dry” 
program seem to furnish the only sem- 
blance of excitement. The only other 
candidates that have created even a 
local splurge are Hoover and Tom 
Watson, and neither of them can be 
called a Democrat. Watson, breath- 
ing fire and slaughter against President 
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Wilson and the Pope, walked off with 
a good-sized plurality in Georgia, and 
Hoover, declaring that he would not 
accept a Democratic nomination, led 
the whole Democratic procession’ in 
Michigan. Unless the Sixteenth 
Amendment or the League of Nations 
furnishes a battleground for the un- 
terrified at San Francisco, the Demo- 
cratic national convention seems likely 
to turn into a sort of pink tea. Of 
course, if President Wilson demarids 
another nomination, there will be a 
different story. The only indication 
of that so far has come from ex-Sena- 
tor J. Hamilton Lewis. ‘The coun- 
try,’’ he says, ‘‘must be ready to see 
the convention at San Francisco put 
Wilson as its candidate before the 
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nation,’’ with the League of Nations 
as the issue. 


Bryan’s Dramatic Victory 
in Nebraska. 

HE most significant event in the 
Democratic primaries up to the 
time of this writing is the victory of — 
Mr. Bryan in Nebraska, a victory, 
according to Mark Sullivan, quite as 
dramatic as many of his spectacular 
achievements of the past. Four years 
ago Mr. Bryan was defeated as a dele- 
gate to the national convention of his 
party and.attended in the humble ca- 
pacity of a news reporter. He was 
opposed this year by Senator Hitch- 
cock, by Arthur Mullen, member of 
the Democratic national Committee, 
and by the State machine. 














Not only was Bryan elected 
a delegate, but ten other 
Bryan men were elected, mak- 
ing eleven out of a delega- 
tion of sixteen. Mullen was 
defeated. ‘‘There is now no 
Democratic leader in sight,” 
remarks Mr. Sullivan, in the 
N. Y. Evening Post, ‘‘who is 
able to outwit Bryan at San 
Francisco. . Those who 
have been expecting, either 
with hope or fear, that there 
would be a ‘wet’ plank in 
the coming Democratic plat- 
.form may dismiss both their 
hopes and their fears.’”’ Not 
more than sixteen out of 
fifty-two members of the 














THAT OLD SWEETHEART OF HERS 


—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press 


committee on resolutions can 
be expected to fight for a 
“wet” plank. Bryan will be 
the spokesman of his State 
delegation and will be the 
dominant personality in the 
convention. The Omaha 
Herald, owned by Senator 
Hitchcock, acknowledges its 
decisive defeat by Mr. Bryan 
in the following words: 
































“\WV. J. Bryan has won one of the most 
noble personal triumphs of his long public 
career. The World-Herald is frank to rec- 
ognize it and to attach proper importance 
to its significance. It means that William 
|. Bryan is commissioned by the Democ- 
racy of this State to go to the San Francisco 
convention -as a free-lance delegate, with 
full opportunity to devote his power and 
talents to either guerrilla or open warfare. 
It means, unless we entirely miss our guess 
and misread his purposes, that there will 
be ‘hell a-popping’ at San Francisco, with 
Mr. Bryan the chief fireman and trouble 
maker. ... The shining dome of Old Doc- 
tor Bryan, his face beaming with renewed 
ambition and strengthened determination, 
appears once more above the Democratic 
horizon after a long period spent in the 
basement. May a kind heaven have 
mercy on our. beloved but distracted 
country!” 


The presence of Bryan may have the 
eifect also of securing a compromize 
plank on the League of Nations. 
This, however, is not certain. Mr. 
Bryan is ardently in favor of 
the adoption of the League 
Covenant just as the Presi- 
dent brought it back. He 
has broken with the President 
on a mere matter of expedi- 
ency—letting the Republican 
majority in the Senate adopt 
the Treaty with the Lodge 
reservations rather than hold- 
ing up the Treaty longer. 
Everything indicates, in fact, 
that the Wilson administra- 
tion will be loyally supported 
in the convention. Ex-Sen- 
ator Bailey made a fight 
against it in Texas with the 
result that not a single coun- 
ty in the State gave a con- 
vention vote in support of his 
fight. Senator Reed, in Mis- 
souri, fared no better than 
Bailey. He was beaten as a 
delegate-at-large and beaten 
as a district delegate, and 
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the League Convenant, without any 
reservations which tend to weaken or 
nullify it, was endorsed by the State 
Convention. The Atlanta Constitution 
speaks of the “abject collapse of the 
antagonistic movement,” and Governor 
Cox, of Ohio, says that any delegation 
that goes to San Francisco hostile to 
the Wilson record will be lost in the 
convention. 


Visions of a New “Third 
Party.” 

EARER and nearer on the polit- 

ical horizon, according to the Los 
Angeles Times (Rep.), looms ‘“‘the 
Hearst-Johnson-Reed Third Party.” 
The N. Y. World gives countenance 
to the same idea. Republican leaders, 
it says, profess to have written guar- 
antees from Senator Johnson that he 
will not bolt the convention.’ But such 
guarantees mean nothing. ‘Roosevelt 
did not wish to bolt in 1912, but he had 
aroused forces that he could not con- 





WATCH YOUR STEP! 
—Cassel in New York Evening World 











JUST TO MAKE IT HARDER! : " 
—Cassel in New York Evening World Should nominate men _ like 


Wood and Hoover, who are 
trol and was compelled reluctantly to the favorites of the international 
go with them. It is by no means im-_ bankers and the approved ¢andidates 
possible that Johnson will succeed in of Great Britain’s impertinent inter- 


creating a similar situation 
by the time the Chicago Con- 
vention meets, and that the 
Republican Party will again 
find itself hopelessly divided 
between its conservatives and 
its radicals.” The Los An- 
geles Times and the N. Y. 
World have both been strain- 
ing every nerve to beat John- 
son in California and to win 
the State for Hoover, so that 
their visions of a third party 
as a result of Johnson’s activ- 
ities may be conjured up by 
their desire to discredit the 
Senator with Republican vo- 
ters. Colonel Harvey, in his 
Harvey's Weekly, has similar 
visions. He also sees the 
third party ‘looming large 
upon the political horizon,” 
but he sees Hearst, not John- 
son, at the head of it. The 
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movement for such a party, 
we are told, began in Brook- 
lyn, where the National 
Americanization League (for- 
merly a Progressive party 
organization) and a Demo- 
cratic club have united in 
support of such a scheme. 
This is pretty slender basis 
for a movement of this kind, 
but Mr. Hearst supplies a 
little more to it. He says: 
“If the Republican party 
should nominate a reaction- 
¢ ary like Harding or Lowden, 

“and if the Democrats should 
nominate a reactionary or a 
representative of the present 
Administration, which has 
proven such an abject fail- 
ure; or if the old parties 
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“BUT WE’VE ALWAYS HAD FRONT SEATS!” 
—Williams in Indianapolis News 


















meddling in our affairs, then 
the citizens of progressive 
thought in both of the old 
parties should certainly unite 
to elect a candidate of their 
own.” Other factors seem to 
look with longing eyes toward 
such a new party. The Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight is one, 
which is to hold a national 
convention on July 10th. The 
new National Labor Party 
is another, which is to hold 
its convention July 11th. The 
new German-American organ- 
ization, of which Edmund von 
Mach is the head, is an- 
other. All these are watching 
for a chance to attach them- 
selves to some leader of the 
stripe of Hearst or La Follette 
or Johnson, under a new party 
banner. 


Debs tries to Pull the Rad- 
icals Together. 


DEBS'S. APPEAL FROM PRISON 





KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 
—Los Angeles Times 


F SUCH a chance does not 

come, Debs, the Socialist 
candidate, may fall heir to a consider- 
able number of these discontented 
voters. But Debs himself is busy 
these days—as busy as his confine- 
ment in prison (serving a sentence of 
ten years) will permit. Facing the 
defections to the Communist and the 
Communist Labor parties (for the Com- 
munists also have split), Mr. Debs 
writes an appeal for unity as follows: 


‘That there are obstacles in the way of 
unity, and serious ones, it were foolish to 
deny, but I believe they can be overcome, 
and if not, then at least there can be a 
truce on the eve of the battle so that we 
may enter the campaign with a united 
front and make the most of the greatest 
opportunity ever presented to us since the 
day we were organized. 

“If I understand it correctly, the Social- 
ist party is the only one of the three that 





has not been outlawed, at least tempora-, 
rily, and we either have to enter the cam- 
paign as the Socialist party or not at all, 
and, this being true, why not go into the 
fight with all our forces united and make 
the issue so clear and luminous that the 
enemy will have to face it and thus give us 
the opportunity for propaganda and action 
in behalf of our cause that we have never 
had before and may not have again for 
years to come? The conditions are ripe; 
the people are ready; the hour is here. 
It is up to us!” 


There is no fundamental difference, 
Debs declares, between the three radi- 
cal parties, but Harry Winitsky, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Communist 
party, is of the opinion that Debs 
has been misinformed. Winitsky is in 
another prison, serving another ten- 
year sentence, for “‘criminal anarchy,” 
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YEP, HE’S GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO 

—Reid in Boston Record 

and he writes in answer to Debs’s 
appeal for unity.’ The Socialists, he 
avers, have betrayed the cause through 


their spokesman, Hillquit, 
‘in the trial of Socialists at 
Albany. Winitsky writes: 
“Has Debs been told that the 
Socialist party of 1920 is not the 
same Socialist party as that of 
1917, which adopted the anti-war 
resolution? Debs has indorsed 
the Third International. Has he 
been told of Hillquit’s testimony 
at Albany denying that the 
Socialist party was in accord 
with the principles of the Third 
International? Does Debs know 
that the Socialist party in the 
Albany trial clothed itself in the 
American flag and stated that 
all Socialists would support the 
American bourgeoisie in a war 
against invasion by the forces 
of Soviet Russia? 
“We must not let ourselves 
be misled by an appeal for unity 
just because it comes from Debs, 
or because he is in jail. We must 
not permit our hearts to runaway 


with our heaas and substitute 
sentimental pleas for basic prin- 
ciples. There are fundamental 
differences in tactics and princi- 
ples between the Communist 
parties and the Socialist party. 
The lessons from the Mensheviki 
in Russia and the ‘Ebert-Noske 
revolution’ in Germany are still 
fresh in our minds, and we 
must not permit ourselves to be 
fooled into unity with the Ameri- 
can ‘Noskes.’ There cannot and 
must not be unity between the 
Socialist party and the Com- 
munists. But there must be and 
will be unity between the Com- 
munist party and the Com- 
munist Labor party, because 
both are in accord with the 
principles of Communism and 
the Moscow Internationale.” 


What will Hiram Johnson 
do at Chicago? 


NTEREST in the Republican pri- 
maries during the last month has 
centered on the fight made by Senator 














ONE’S AFRAID AND THE OTHER _ DASSENT 


—Coffman in Washington Times 
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HIRAM JOHNSON’S CAMPAIGN 





Hiram Johnson, and on the 
course he and his followers 
‘are likely to take if he fails 
to secure the nomination at 
the Republican national con- 
vention. Johnson’s whop- 
ping majority over his rival, 
Hoover, in California—‘‘the 
greatest popular vote,’’ ac- 
cording to the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, ‘‘ever cast in Cali- 
fornia,” and the greatest 
primary majority, according 
to the N. Y. American, ‘‘ever 
cast in the United States,” 
—is thought by the Detroit 
Journal, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and a number of 
other journals to mean the 
elimination of Hoover from 
the race for the Republican 
nomination. ‘‘It means fur- 
ther,”’ says the Journal, ‘‘that 
Hiram Johnson is certain to 
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be the central figure of a 
struggle at Chicago that will 
long stand out prominently 
in the history of American pol- 
itics.”” Coming upon the heels of his 
excellent showing in an Eastern State 
—New Jersey—where he ran a close 
second to Wood, the California vote 
has evidently given the Republican 
Old Guard a conniption fit. 


Character of Johnson’s 
Following. 

NALYSIS of Johnson’s following 
develops interesting facts. Ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles Times the 
old Southern Pacific crowd in Cali- 
fornia, whom Johnson endeavored, with 
shining success, to drive out of politics 
afew years ago, are supporting him 
now for the nomination of President. 
It names nine millionaires in California, 
with a combined wealth of $150,000,000, 
including W. H. Crocker and M. H. 
deYoung, heretofore Johnson’s dearest 
. enemies, all of whom supported him in 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 
—Chapin in St. Louis Star 


the recent primaries. ‘Either he has 
gone over to the ‘old gang,’ ”” remarks 
the N. Y. Tribune, ‘‘or the ‘old gang’ 
has, for reasons it deems good, come 
over to him.” In addition: “He has 
attracted to his standard the remain- 
ders of the old German-American Alli- 
ance, likewise the specia] champions of 
Eamonn de Valera, and also radicals and 
their dupes who regard Lenin as a 
great statesman. Finally, he has the 
vociferous indorsement of Hearst, who 
makes little secret of the fact that he 
hopes Senator Johnson will be defeated 
at Chicago and that in his irritation he 
will consent to head a third party.” 
Johnson’s candidacy, to quote the 
Tribune further, ‘‘is thus flavored with 
two kinds of hyphenism and carries an 
odor of éxtreme radicalism.” This 
view of Johnson’s following is widely 
current in the East. The Indianapolis 
News, analyzing his success in the 
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Nebraska primaries, says that it was 
evidently due “‘to the votes of that sort 
of radical represented by. the Non- 
Partizan League and to the numerically 
large pro-German element.”’ The Ger- 
man vote “apparently went to him 
solidly.” Mark Sullivan tells of a 
little town in Nebraska, named Bis- 
marck, with a population of German- 
Americans. In normal elections the 
returns from there are always: 100 
Democrats and two Republicans. In 
the recent primaries the record was: 
102 Republicans and no Democrats, 
all the Democrats going to the Repub- 
lican primaries in order to vote for 
Johnson. The extensive postal-card 
canvass of Presidential preferences 
which the Literary Digest has been 
making does not show the nativity of 
voters but it does show their party 
affiliations. According to this show- 
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ing,, Johnson’ gets more ‘Democratic 
votes, the country over, than any 
Democratic candidate except McAdoo. 


Formidable Opposition 
to Johnson. 

HE one thing certain, says ex- 
President Taft, commenting on 
the character of Johnson's support, “‘is 
that Senator Johnson cannot be nomi- 
nated in the Republican convention,” 
for he will have no votes from New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
or any of the States of the South. The 
bitterness that has developed between 
his followers and those of General Wood 
will prevent him from drawing largely 
from that source, and the conservative 
leaders of the party are sure to unite 
to prevent his winning. If he were 
nominated, according to the Chicago 
Evening Post, once a Progressive party 
journal, he would make an 





impossible candidate and 
‘“‘would almost certainly turn 
his party’s wonderful pros- 
pects for success into a dis- 
astrous defeat.” The N. Y.’ 
World views Johnson as 
“neither more nor less than 
concrete evidence that the 
Republican leadersare finally 
reaping the political harvest 














they. have sowed.” They 
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GETTING OUT OF THE WAR THROUGH THE TRANSOM 
; —Ding in St. Paul Pioneer-Press 





Ore have appealed to every pos*. 


% sible form of hostility to 
° President Wilson and “their 
chickens are now coming 
home to roost, choosing 
Hiram Johnson’s coop.” 





“This Farce of Presidential 

Primaries.” 

HE one thing shown by 

the voting at the prima- 
ries, according to the N. Y. 
Times, is “that many voters 
are disregarding partizanship" 
in a way seldom matched 
and never exceeded.”’ It sees. 
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PRIMARIES 


in what it calls “‘this farce of Presi- 
dential primaries” something exas- 
peratingly unreal and potentially dan- 
gerous. It is expensive, it decides 
nothing, it has failed stupendously, it 
ought to be abolished. In Ohio, 
Montana, Nebraska, California, in 
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State after State, any one can vote in a 
party other than his own, and this fact 
is taken advantage of to make trouble 
for the other party. In Montana, for 
instance, according to the Helena Inde- 
pendent, eight persons filed as candi- 
dates for delegates to the Republican 
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THE SEED CATALOG 


—-Thomas in Detroit News 
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national convention who can make 
lictle or no claim to having been Re- 
publicans—one a radical Socialist, one 
a:non-Partizan Leaguer, one ah advo- 
cate of the Labor party—and it was 
“an even break” that some of them 
would be elected. In Nebraska, .ac- 
cording to the N. Y. World, one of the 
finest diversions of the year has been 
the swamping of a Democratic pri- 
mary by Republican voters. ‘‘Whena 
Republican, a Socialist or a Prohibi- 
tionist can offer himself as a delegate 
to a Democratic convention and per- 
haps be chosen by non-Democratic 
votes, existing parties. seem to have 
survived their usefulness.”” The same 
complaint comes from many States. 
The Topeka Capital calls attention to 
the fact that in California the vote 
registered at Republican primaries was 
50 per cent. greater than the Republi- 
can vote at the last election and the 
Democratic vote was 50 per cent. less 
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than at the last election. The infer- 
ence is that nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion Democratic voters registered in 
Republican primaries and had a great 
deal to do with deciding the result. 
Conversely the claim is made that in 
Nebraska Bryan’s election as a dele- 
gate was due to Republican votes. 
“This is a dangerous game,” remarks 
the Topeka paper, ‘‘and tends to break 
down party government and party 
responsibility.” ‘It is probable that 
in this situation lie the seeds of party 
dissolution rather than in any internal 
conflicts such as the parties have sur- 
vived in the past. The indifference of 
voters at present to party claims, the 
absence of clear-cut issues of principle, 
the disposition to use the primaries in 
a way that blurs all party lines, con- 
stitute a real menace to the party 
methods by which representative gov- 
ernment in this country has been car- 
ried on from the beginning. 





Those Socialists dismissed from the New York legis- 
lature are called martyrs. But look what they es- 
caped!—Chicago Daily News. 


Organized labor needs to make a few hits and runs 
now Ly compensate for so many strikes.—Columbia 
ecord. 





IS THE SENATE PREPARING FOR IM. 
PEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT? 


HE Knox resolution, declaring 
that the “state of war is hereby 
declared at an end” and that all 
powers granted to the President by 
Congress or assumed by him in proc- 
lamations are terminated, must be con- 
strued, as to its real purpose, in the 
light of Senator Knox’s speech. In 
itself, the resolution seems, as the N. Y. 


Tribune and other papers point out, to - 


be futile. As a joint resolution it re- 
quires the President’s signature. That 
he will veto it and that the Senate will 
not be able to pass it over his veto is 
generally regarded as certain. Will 
the matter end there—as a mere play- 
ing for points? It is difficult to see’ 


how it can end there if the Senator has 
the courage of his convictions as. ex- 
pressed in his speech and if the Repub- 
lican majority sustain him in his inter- 


pretation of the situation. For, if the 
Senator is right, the war powers have 
already terminated, even without any 
joint resolution, and the President is 
exercizing them as a despot. The 
whole trend of the Senator’s argument 
is that the war came to an end when 
the armistice was signed and actual 
hostilities ceased. Here are his words: 
“It results from all of the foregoing 
facts and principles that the war has 
ended internationally, both as a mat- 
ter of fact and of law; that domestic- 





TRYING FO END THE WAR BY RESOLUTION 


ally the war powers ceased with the 
end of actual hostilities; and that, 
therefore, we are already at peace, 
both internationally and domestically, 
without any further act by 

either the executive or legis- 

lative branches of the Gov- 
ernment.” He goes on to 

make this significant state- 

ment, which has _ received 

little attention: ‘‘With the 

status and legal sufficiency 

of the acts of the executive 

branch performed since the 
termination of hostilities 

under the terms of the war- 

time statutes and involving 

actual war powers we are 

not mow concerned.”” The 

word we have italicized sug- 

gests that some action that 

goes far beyond the futile 

joint resolution is contem- 

plated. Further on in his 

speech the Senator refers to 

“the despotic war powers 

with which a power-mad- 

dened administration con- 

tinues to misrule this great 

people.”” If the Senator believes that 
we are being despotically ruled under 
powers that long since terminaied, 
and his associates believe it, it is 
hardly credible that they will allow 
a veto from the “despot”’ to end their 
efforts to preserve the nation’s liber- 
ties. The next logical step is to insti- 
tute proceedings for impeachment. 
Such proceedings must be brought in 
the House, however, not in the 
Senate. 


Trying to Bring Peace 
without a treaty. 
HE Knox resolution essays to do 
two things. First, it repeals the 
joint resdlution of April 6, 1917, de- 
claring the existence of a state of war; 
second, it declares the state of war at 
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an end. The same things are to be 
done with reference to Austria-Hun- 
gary. That part of the resolution that 
requested the President to open nego- 
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AFRAID OF A SHADOW 
—Knott in Dallas News 


tiations with the Germans was stricken 
outon motion of Senator Lodge. Most 
of thelongresolution consistsof provisos. 
It is provided that all property taken 
by us from the Germans shall be re- 
tained until the German Government, 
by treaty, shall have made satisfac- 
tion for all our claims against Ger- 
many, and until, further, ‘“‘most fav- 
ored nation’’ treatment shall have been 
granted to us. Another proviso is to 
the effect that we do not waive any of 
the rights, privileges, indemnities, etc., 
given to us under the terms of the 
armistice or the Treaty of Versailles. 
Of course all war powers and emer- 
gency legislation are to terminate when 
the resolution becomes effective. Such 
is the latest of the series of resolutions 
designed to end the war without the 
formality of a treaty. The first of 
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Termination of the Presi- 
dent’s Powers. 


HE argument which Sen- 
ator Knox—who must 

now be considered as a serious 
candidate for Presidential 
honors, since Senator Pen- 
rose’s declaration in his favor 
—advances in support of his 
resolution has been already 
indicated. His claim that the 
war has ended, internation- 
ally and domestically, is based 
upon four points: (1) the 
armistice was, in fact, not an 
armistice but a capitulation, 
* “ending hostilities by the vir- 
tual surrender of the enemy”’; 
(2) the war ended by ‘“‘the si- 
lent cessation”’ of the actual 
fighting; (3) the enemy with 
which we declared a state of 
war to exist—the Imperial 
Government of Germany—is 








HIS ONLY_CREDENTIAL 


. —Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


these was the Lodge resolution of 
November 19th, which was supplanted 
by the Knox resolution of December 
12th, which was supplanted by a second 


Knox resolution, which was followed by - 


‘the Porter resolution adopted in the 
’ House by a vote of 242 to 150, for 
which this latest Knox resolution is a 
substitute. All of these follow a clear 
line of progression. The first simply 
declared the war at an end. The last 
two inclide many provisos and_con- 
ditions designed to preserve to us all 
the rights contained in the Versailles 
Treaty without incurring any of the 
obligations. The present Knox reso- 
lution, moreover, is intended to be 
“operative without any Executive ac- 
tion.” This “is the first and most 
fundamental requisite of any resolution 
which we shall pass.’’ The resolution 
further provides for a separate peace 
between this country and Germany. 


no longer in existence; (4) the 
Versailles Treaty explicitly 
provides that the war is to 
end when the Treaty goes into force 
and that it shall go into force when 
ratified by Germany and three of the 
allied and associated powers. The 
Treaty, we are told, is now in force, 
and “‘has in fact and international law 
brought peace to the whole world, in- 
cluding ourselves.’”’ On this last point 
the Senator seems to be skating on 
very thin ice. The preamble of the 
Treaty, as he quotes it himself, reads: 
“From the coming into force of. the 
present Treaty the state of war will 
terminate,” and the final clauses of 
Article 440 tell when it shal! come into 
force. A proces verbal of the deposit 
of ratification is to be drawn up as 
soon as Germany and three of the 
allied and associated powers have rati- 
fied and ‘from the date of this first 
proces verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting powers 
who have ratified it.”’ 





ARE WE AT PEACE YET? 


Senator Knox vs. the 
Supreme Court. 


HE words we have italicized put 

the Senator's acute legal ability to 
something of a strain. He draws a dis- 
tinction between the termination of 
hostilities and the provision for peace 
relations, and then asserts that, even 
tho we have not ratified the Treaty, 
it has come ‘‘into full force and effect’’ 
for us and with our consent, in respect 
to the termination of hostilities. He 
seems to draw the line of argument still 
finer here when he says that ‘“‘if the 
making of peace is an executive func- 
tion, then the Executive has already 
acted.”” He goes ahead to make other 


assertions which will be read with sur- 
prize in France, namely, that Ger- 
many and the other powers are carry- 
ing out the terms of the Treaty “in 
full detail,”’ that the various measures 
of Germany’s disarmament, demobili- 
zation, etc., “‘are being carried out 


to the letter.”” Internationally, there- 
fore, the Senator goes on to say, “we 
are at peace,” but “our 
national Executive, with 
a stubborn irresponsibility, 
continues to declare that 
we are at war,” tho, asa 
matter of fact, ‘“‘the only 
war which he wages is 
against. American citizens 
and American industry.” 
Over and over the Senator 
insists: that the war pow- 
ers of. the President have 
long . since . terminated: 
“Since war powers are 
given for the successful 
conduct. of war, and for 
that purpose only, it nec- 
essarily follows that when 
the war is ended—that is 
when actual hostilities 
cease—the war powers 
terminate. There is no 
principle of our constitu- 
tional system more vital 
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and fundamental than this.”’ Again: 
“When the war is ended by the ces- 
sation of actual hostilities, the war 
powers ipso facto and of necessity at 
that moment cease, wholly irrespective 
of any action either by the treaty- 
making power or by the Congress in 
reference thereto.’ Irrespective also, 
it would seem, of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, for that Court, in up- 
holding the war prohibition law said 
last December: “In the absence of 
specific provisions to the contrary, the 
period of war has been held to extend 
to the ratification of the treaty of peace 
or the proclamation of peace." In his 
speech the Senator makes no reference 
to this decision, 


The Knox ‘Resolution a God- 
send to the President. 
IKE all the lesser lights ‘in the 
ranks of the obstructionists,”’ Sen- 
ator Knox, so the N.Y. World thinks, 
“is talking politics rather than consti- 
tutional law or common sense.” All 
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that he says or proposes, according to 
the N. Y. Times, is ‘‘a sheer, barren 
futility.’’ - The President, it thinks, not 
only will but must veto the joint reso- 
lution if it is passed. We cannot end 
the state of war by resolution, and if 
we could do so and were, as Senator 
Knox advises, to negotiate a separate 
treaty with Germany, we should be 
doing what Senator Lodge, writing in 
December, 1918, said ‘‘would brand us 
with everlasting dishonor.” 
ator’s proposals are termed “destitute 
of practical value,”’ the result only of 
“‘desperate and desperately misplaced 
partizanship.” The N. Y. Tribune 
seems to agree that nothing practical 
can come of the Knox resolution. As 
long as one-third of the Senate sustain 
the President ‘‘in his policy of obstruc- 
tion,’”’ there seems no way to make the 
resolution effective. “‘There seems,” 


says the Tribune, ‘‘noeffective 
way short of impeachment 


The Sén-' 
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creditable separate peace with Ger- 
many and seeks to utilize the. pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty with- 
out assuming any of the obligations. 
The Providence Journal is of the 
opinion that whether or not the 
Knox remedy is satisfactory, no other 
one is conceivable. ‘Is the country 
helpless?”’ it asks; “how much longer 
must it submit toa dictator in the 
White House?”” The Chicago Evening 
Post thinks that the Knox resolution 
is a godsend to the President and fur- 
nishes him with an occasion for re- 
entering the arena of politics. Since 
the Knox resolution ‘‘abandons every 
pretense of making peace without a 
treaty” the President can now point to 
the ‘utter and humiliating breakdown 
of the extremist plan to override and 
dispense with the President in the 
making of peace.’”’ It adds: ‘‘On the 





to loosen the President’s 
grip.” And, we may remark, 
it takes a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate to sustain an 
impeachment. The 'N. Y. 
Evening Post also speaks of 
“the futility of the whole 
performance,” but places 
some hope in the renewed 
talk of a possible comprom- 
ize arrangement, following 
the selection of Senator Un- 
derwood as the Democratic 
leader in the Senate, in the 
place of Senator Hitchcock. 
But nothing good, it thinks, 
can come of this unless there 
is a change of temper not 
only in the Senate but in 
the White House. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch also can 
see no hope except in mu- 
tual concessions. The Knox 
resolution, in its judgment, 








proposes a_ dishonorable 
course in that it seeks a dis- 





FEEDING THE ELEPHANT 
—Chapin in St. Louis Ste~ 





THE SINN FEIN ARMY 


program of the League with reserva- 
tions the Republicans could make a 
strong fight, but the Knox resolution 
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is giving Wilson a chance to interpret 
Republican policy as a separate peace 
and no League.” 





‘Pussyfoot” Johnson went to the Sahara Desert for 
rest and recuperation. Nothing short of the dryest 
s>-t on earth will suit that man.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


The country seems well equipped in leaders. What 
appears to be needed is a body of citizens of sterling 
voting strength to go with them.—Seattle Post-I ntelli- 
gencer. 





HOW MILITARY EXPERTS CONSIDER 
| THE WAR IN IRELAND 


AVING arrived safely in Dublin, 

Sir Nevil Macready, now com- 

manding the British forces in 
Ireland, took control of the British 
civil administration quite out of the 
hands of the “Castle.” This assertion 
has been denied,- says the Dublin 
Freeman's, but the denial has but a 
technical accuracy. Whether or not 
hunger strikers are released or repub- 
lican funerals are permitted or jury 
trials take place can now be deter- 
mined in fact, whatever is determined 
in theory, by the able soldier who was 
sent over to put down the rebellion. 
He has not yet been able to cope suc- 
cessfully with the guerrilla warfare in 
which the Irish are so skilled. The 
military arm of the Sinn Fein republic 
is known vaguely as ‘“‘the volunteers,” 
but Sir Nevil Macready has not yet 
learned who the commander of this 
army is. Its strength is estimated 
roughly at over two hundred thousand 
fighting men. There is a reserve of 
more than- twice that number, but the 
age of these battalions is on an average 
rather well advanced from a military 
standpoint. The military expert of the 
Manchester Guardian rates the effi- 
ciency of the volunteers highly. They 
have driven British administration out 
of large districts in the west of Ireland. 
They show a discipline and a morale 
that would compare favorably with 
those of European armies many times 
as large numerically. These forces are 
ably led and they seem always under 


the control of their leaders. In the 
species of guerrilla warfare to which 
the volunteers lend themselves they 
are aided greatly by the topography 
of Ireland, with its well-placed bogs 
and its inviting hills, its streams and 
its glens. The “brains” of the civil 


war on the Irish side are reported to 
be centered in the mysterious Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. 


Why the British Make No 
Headway in Ireland. 

HEORETICALLY, within the 

meaning of British law, there is no 
state of war in Ireland, civil or guer- 
rilla. Unfortunately, observes a mili- 
tary expert in the London News, the 
facts are all against the theory. The 
episodes will be recognized at once by 
the trained soldier, we read, as evi- 
dence of a competent hand and an 
experienced head at the top. The 
demonstrations of “volunteers” in 
force at Londonderry, during which | 
troops. in armored cars participated, 
were military in a rigidly scientific 


. sense. Brilliant from a tactical point. 


of view, also, were the operations by, 
which ‘the volunteer staff at “head; ° 
quarters’’—wherever it is—drove the 
constabulary from a whole county. 
Another feature of the ‘“volunteer’*- 
staff work to win admiration is the 
coordination of movement. Not only 
are simultaneous operations carried 
out in widely separated regions of the 
theater of war, but they are so timed 
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as to force a separation of the units of 
the army under Sir Nevil Macready. 
It is no longer believed by the experts 
who follow the course of these opera- 
tions that the British army of occupa- 
tion is merely a hundred thousand 
men. Ireland, in the opinion of the 


well informed, could not be held down 
by a force so small on the British side, 
in view of the scale upon which the 
volunteers are operating. 


Do the Germans Help the 
Irish Now? 


ILITARY experts in Berlin pro- 

fess amazement at the charge in 
the London Post that the volunteers in 
Ireland have been helped recently 
from Germany. It appears that ships 
put out from Marseilles or from some 
other continental port- bound osten- 
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TRYING TO UNLOCK IT WITH A SHOE BUTTONER 
. —Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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sibly for a destination in Russia or for 
a haven on the Baltic. The ship’s 
papers suggest that she is’ carrying 
supplies for the Poles or is engaged in 
some lawful expedition for the benefit 
of the entente. No sooner is the ship 
well out at sea than a change comes 


‘ over every aspect of the crew, the cap- 


tain and the passengers. They are all 
in the pay of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. Funds collected in the 
United States, under the auspices of 
President de Valera, if we may accept 
the impression of the British daily, are 
used to defray the expenses of these 
filibustering expeditions. The ship 
may not actually enter an Irish port. 
It is often met at a convenient rendez- 
vous by a ship that has set out from 
Ireland on some pretext. There is a 
transfer of cargo. This contraband 
traffic tends to assume larger 
proportions. American am- 
munition and American weap- 
ons, shipped to the continent 
of Europe in promotion. of 
American world policy, turn 
up in Ireland and help to 
keep the war there far more 
genuine than the law of Eng- 
land could possibly concede 
it to be. The Kreuz Zeitung 
ridicules the idea that Ger- 
many is involved in this. 


Is the British Command in 
Ireland Competent? 

F WE accept at their face 

value the fragmentary re- 
ports of the guerrilla war in 
Ireland which the British 
government, after a scene in 
the Commons, permits the 
outside world to examine, 
it is obvious that the Eng- 
lish command is incompetent. 
On this point the military ex- 
pert of the Kreuz Zeitung 
(Berlin) is decided. It’ is 
argued that an Irish repub- 








ENGLAND'S TROUBLES IN ‘IRELAND 


lican army able to destroy police 
barracks regularly, cut wires when it 
makes a descent upon a large town 
and capture straggling parties of the 
British is not confronted 
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the Irish, in the opinion of *the army 
officers in Germany, is their fighting 
spirit. The English do not seem to 


. possess the fighting spirit in the same 





with a capable foe. Two 
hundred thousand British 
soldiers (the unofficial esti- 
mate of the army of occu- 
pation) in a land as small 
as Ireland and so thinly 
populated ought to hold the 
country down with ease. 
The English are not hold- 
ing the country down easily 
and this proves inefficiency 
in the commander. This 
inefficiency may be due to 
the interference of the poli- 
ticians in London. There 
may be a feud between 
the civilians and the sol- 
diers who between them are 
administering Ireland for 
the British government. 
This impression is con- 
firmed by the secrecy at- 
tending the circumstances 











that made Ian Macpherson 
resign as chief secretary in 
favor of Sir Hamar Green- 
wood. It is obvious to the Germans 
who study the military situation that 
the British are making the war sterner. 
The Irish are retaliating by an effort 
to capture important British officials 
and hold them as hostages. Hence 
the notorious raids. 


Strategical Problems of 
the Irish War. 
RELAND is now bottled up by the 
British fleet, to give the impressions 
of the expert of the Vossische. In 
conveying an idea of the naval side of 
the struggle, the German dailies in- 
cline to a theory that their country is 
implicated by London journalists in 
proceedings for which the Irish-Ameri- 
cans are alone to blame. The asset of 











WAITING FOR THE WHITE HOUSE TO COME AROUND 


—Thomas in Detroit News 


degree. *“The Irish morale is supe- 
rior.” A point overlooked by the 
English again is the capacity of Ire- 
land to feed and clothe herself. The 
Sinn Feiner can not be starved out 
because Ireland is not overpopulated. 
The British blockade can be effective 
only in preventing the importation of 
arms and* perhaps it will not be so 
effective in regard to that. Summing 
up .German military opinion, it may 
be said to incline to the view that the 
Irish volunteers ought to be able to 
keep up their guerrilla warfare for years. 
A paralysis of the royal Irish constabu- 
lary is part of the strategy of the guer- 
rilla warfare adopted, affirms a writér 
in The New Statesman (London). The 
Irish military object is to reduce the 
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British forces ‘‘to the position of in- 
vested garrisons in the midst of a hos- 
tile country, afraid to venture from 
their strongholds except in force, living 
in a state of perpetual apprehension.” 
The London paper proceeds: 

“It is now plain that the employment of 
troops on work for which their training 
wholly unfits them is rapidly producing 
deterioration, if not as yet demoralization. 
An ominous feature of recent raids has 
been the looting of money and jewelry in 
defiance of discipline, and the outbreak 
which ended in the Portobello shootings 
shows that some regiments, not satisfied 
with executing official orders against Sinn 
Fein, pursue the vendetta off duty for their 
own pleasure and by their own methods. 
On the other hand, their military activities 
have certainly not improved the police. 
Their bitterest opponents admit that the 
royal Irish constabulary are fighting with 
conspicuous courage and determination. 
. . . But the speed with which they have 
developed the qualities of good soldiers is 
no compensation for the failure of their 
police-work. It is as if the Intelligence 
Department: of an army were confined to 
holding pill-boxes in the _battle-zone. 
Over great stretches of the South the po- 
lice are unable to leave their stations except 
in strong detachments, and instead of 
carrying war into the enemy’s country all 
their energies are absorbed in endeavoring 
to protect themselves.” 


Mysteries of the Irish 
Command. 


LTHO Arthur Griffith has been 

acting as President of the Irish 
Republic for some time, he does not 
seem to be aware of the nature of the 
connection between the ‘‘volunteers’’ 
and Sinn Fein. . Who gives the orders 
to the troops? The London Times 
would [like to know. The London 
Post observes that ‘“‘the Sinn Fein are 
gun-running from Germany” and “‘it 
is time that facts should be faced.” 
The London Telegraph insists that the 
government must not yield an inch to 
the Sinn Feiners but instead adopt a 
policy of grimmer determination: 
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“What is the Irish Government to do? 
It can do one of two things only. It can 
abdicate and leave the murderers in pos- 
session of the field; or it can stick grimly 
to its task and do its best. The second 
alternative alone is worthy of British tra- 
ditions, for the idea that it is possible, as 
Mr. Clynes suggested on behalf of the 
Labor party a week ago, to ‘drop all meth- 
ods .of coercion,’ is preposterous. The 
only. way to deal with the agents of this 
formidable organization is to leave as little 
as possible to chance, to deport suspects 
freely, and to deal ruthlessly with any 
member of the murder-gangs who may 
fall into their power. . . . If the people of 
Dublin wish to renew their normal life and 
get rid of ‘the curfew and the darkened 
streets, they have a sure remedy. Let 
them only rediscover the moral courage 
which they seem to have lost so irretriev- 
ably, and rid themselves of an apathetic 
tolerance of murder which wou.d disgrace 
a tribe of savages.”’ 


“Assassination by Pretext’’ 
says England. 

HE possibility of an Irish insurrec- 

tion in which very large numbers 
of young Irishmen might be implicated 
is conceded by the London Times as a 
possibility of the immediate future. 
It discriminates between Sinn Feiners 
of the type of de Valera and Arthur 
Grifith and ‘men who perpetrate 
assassinations under a plea of war.” 
It admits the existence of secret so- 
cieties on the ‘‘extreme left of the Sinn 
Fein party’ and it accepts the view 
that the supreme control over these 
societies may be exercized outside of 
Ireland. The remedy is suggested in 
these terms by the Northcliffian organ: 


“A system of government under which 
Irishmen would have a wide measure of 
control ever Irish affairs must soon spell 
the dominance of the preponderating con- 


servatism of the country. ... Once full 
responsibility for law and order were 
placed on “the shoulders of the Irish 
people themselves, the trade of the 
political criminal could no longer be 


popular.” 
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BRITISH LABOR’S IMPENDING FIGHT 
WITH THE PRIME MINISTER 


HE fortunes of the fray between 

organized labor in Great Britain 

and Prime Minister Lloyd George 
vary with the by-elections. These 
have been numerous. They are inter- 
preted from such conflicting points of 
view that nothing is certain—not even 
the occurrence of a general election. 
All the Liberal organs of the ex- 
treme type and every Laborite paper 
of importance agree that Prime Min- 
ister Lloyd George is henceforth the 
accredited leader of the vested inter- 
ests. The words are almost textually 
those of the London News. Whether 
these vested interests, it says, call 
themselves conservative or liberal or 
democratic or radical, they call the 
tune and Mr. Lleyd George dances to 
it. He will continue to do so and he 
will do it well. ‘‘He would do it well 
for anybody. He would have done it 
well. for labor if labor had wanted 
him.” Only a few weeks ago Mr. 
Sydney Webb thought Lloyd George 
would still come out on the side of 
organized trade unionism. Labor 
would providé the “program” and 
Lloyd George would provide the “‘wits.”’ 
Instead of .leading the Bolshevists, 
says the London News, Lloyd George 
is going to lead the dukes on a holy 
crusade against bolshevism. Lloyd 
George has been taken over by the 
Tories, this hostile critic insists, for 
three reasons. Much as they distrust 
him, they fear him more. They are in 
dire need of his wits. They believe he 
can bring with him such a secession 
from the Liberal ranks as will give 
them victory over the Liberal remnant 
and labor. With characteristic adroit- 
ness, Lloyd George has begun his at- 
tack on the vulnerable point of the 
enemy—Bokshevism! 


Exposing the Plan of Pre- 
mier Lloyd George. 

HE maneuver of Premier Lloyd 

George is to drive the idealists of 
Liberalism into the camp of organized 
labor and to denounce organized labor 
as Bolshevism. The general election 
is to come when this impression is 
created. It is going to be a difficult 
impression to create, says the News, 
because the trade unionists have been 
repudiating ‘‘direct action”; but Lloyd 
George may be trusted to plaster 
Labor with Bolshevism, whether it 
approves or not, and “he may suc- 
ceed in making it Bolshevist as he has 
succeeded in making Ireland Sinn Fein, 
and in driving moderate men in Russia 
into alliance with Lenin.’”’ He aims 
deliberately, the complaint runs, at a 
naked economic issue and a class war. 
He knows that the Liberal party has 
finished with him, but he believes 
that: he can create a political situa- 
tion in which the Party will be cut 
off from Labor and compelled to 
support him, however unwillingly. 


“A False Liberal and 
a Demagog.”’ 


VERY effort will be made by the 
Prime Minister to convince the 
English that Labor is syndicalist—that 
it will use the general strike to enforce 
its demands. This warning has been 
issued by Arthur Henderson, who 
accuses Lloyd George of ‘“‘unscrupu- 
lous misrepresentation.” The Prime 
minister now figures, in the words of 
the London Westminster Gazette, as 
“the leader of a conservatism which 
accepts his headship in sheer fear lest 
a Labor majority.should set up an 
unworkable Socialism.”” The Londen 
Times has made something of a sen- 
sation by denouncing Lloyd George as 
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a “false Liberal and a demogog’’ who 
would ‘appeal not indeed to the 
masses but to the fears of the hypo- 
thetical ‘haves’ against the revolution- 
ary purposes of the hypothetical ‘have 
nots.’"’ The cry of Lloyd George 
may be put in a phrase, adds the great 
British daily: ‘‘Help me to fight Labor, 
which is Socialism.”’ It takes strong 
exception to classing all the Labor 
party as Socialist. The Lloyd George 
organs say he did not invent the 
cry merely to rally people into sup- 
porting him, but believes in it in- 
tensely.. It has become an obsession 
with him. 


“The Coalition or Red 
Bolshevism.” 


HE slogan of Lloyd George, ac- 

cording to the Westminster Gazette, 
is to be: “the coalition or red bolshe- 
vism.” The theory is that no man in 
a black coat will vote for a Laborite 
and the women must be frightened 
with tales of the nationalization of 
their sex and the abolition of Chris- 
tianity in any form. Lloyd George 
has had difficulty in persuading some 
of his supporters from getting out a 
poster on which a red Lenin and a 
redder Trotzky are seen to ride a 
British lion up the Strand, and carry- 
ing the legend :‘‘Do you want to be 
ruled by Russian Jews? Then vote 
Bolshevik!” The Tory London Post 
gives an impression of the line of argu- 
ment: 


“The text of Trotzky’s proclamation for 
the establishment of a Red Labor Army 
in Russia may well serve to bring home 
more vividly to the mind of the British 
workman whither some of his leaders ar 


hurrying him. Industrial conscription-— 
involving ‘iron, rigid discipline’-—has now 
been adopted in Russia, and it is actually 
defended and applauded by those who in 
the’ crisis of the war did not scruple to use 
industrial conscription as a bogey to 
frighten the British workman into reject- 
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ing the Military Service Acts. What was 
then represented as the end of all liberty is 
now described as a necessary and bene- 
ficial measure; and Mr. George Lansbury, 
editor of the London Herald, the apostle 
of Bolshevism, has confessed that he 
cannot visualize a modern State without 
coercion. 

“He does not even stop to make an ex- 
ception in the interests of conscientious 
objectors, who, by the way, receive no 
recognition under the code promulgated by 
Trotzky.”’ 


Liberals Going Over 
to Labor 


TENDENCY in the younger and 

more energetic spirits of Libcral- 
ism to pass over to Labor has been 
noted by Mr. Asquith in his recent 
speeches. The London Statist, an organ 
of finance which follows the political 
situation closely, thinks the Liberal 
party is played out. “It was never 
anything much better than the Liberal 
wing of an aristocratic party.’”’ The 
Manchester Guardian, one of the great 
Liberal organs of England, is not so 
pessimistic. If a good many of the 
younger men, it affirms, show a ten- 
dency to transfer their allegiance to 
Labor, it is not because they have 
ceased to be Liberals, but because 
Liberalism under its recent direction 
has ceased to satisfy them: “‘What is 
it that makes these Liberals feel more 
at home on the Labor side of the line? 
It is, we believe, not so much differ- 
ence of opinion on definite political 
issues as the consciousness that in its 
whole outlook Labor has of late better 
represented the essential principles and 
temper of Liberalism, and can be bet- 
ter trusted to apply them resolutely 
than official Liberalism, and this in 
spite of the fact that there is a quite 
definite class bias in the Labor party 
which they do not share. . . . It is felt 
—and can we say that there is no 
ground for the conviction?—that of 





MILLERAND HELPING PILSUDSKI 


late years Liberalism has not been al- 
together true to itself.” 


Lloyd George not a 
Popular Leader. 


\ (CO to some political 
4 \ prophets, a triumph is coming 
vf the combination of Labor and Lib- 
eralism of the Asquithian sort. That 
would mean a ministry under Asquith, 
with Laborites enjoying power. The 
cautious London Statist says: 
“Trades Unionism is, everybody can see, 
growing with extraordinary rapidity. In- 
deed, it has in the business department ob- 
tained such success that no Government 
which is not prepared for civil war will 
intentionally provoke a fight with Trades 
Unionism. But, apart from that, Trades 
Unionism is not known to be as strong as, 
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in our opinion, it really is, and therefore 
we anticipate that it will be good policy on 
the part of the Trades Unionists to come 
to terms with Mr. Asquith, and to make it 
possible for him to resume the position of 
Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George, with 
many very great qualifications, is not a 
real popular leader. Whether he under. 
stands the real wants of the people is very 
doubtful. At all events, it is perfectly 
clear that he is not prepared to fight the 
battle of the poorer classes. That being 
so, he is the natural leader of the Tories. 
They have no real fighting ‘man qualified 
to promise them success. Therefore they 
have to go outside their own ranks, and 
they seem to have judged with a good deal 
of ability that Mr. Lloyd George is, taking 
everything into account, perhaps better 
suited than any other to lead them in the: 
severe struggle which is preparing.” 





Perhaps Gen. Foch went beyond the Rhine merely 
to cet a few fresh Frankfurters.—Nashville Banner. 


The Senate might be worse. It didn’t kill Ameri- 


ca’s two big leagues.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





FACING THE PERIL OF A NEW 


EUROPEAN WAR 


HOCKED by a despatch from 
S Tardieu, in which that publicist 

revealed the failure of the Polish 
negotiations with the soviet republic, 
Millerand, still the prime minister at 
Paris, uttered a word of alarm. ‘“Eu- 
rope,’ he said, in the presence of the 
deputies grouped about him, ‘‘may be 
plunged into a new war.”’ In report- 
ing the episode, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
adds that the dread in the mind of 
Millerand is troubling the chanceller- 
ies of all Europe. This crisis is really 
the fault of France, the German news- 
papers profess to believe. The Mille- 
rand ministry has filled the Pilsudski 
government at Warsaw with a fighting 
spirit at which both Washington and 
London stand aghast. In no long 
time, whatever be the fortunes of the 
Polish armies in the field, the Polish 
Jingoes will be told by the Anglo- 


Saxons to halt. There will be an out- 
cry of a now familiar kind in the in- 
spired organs of French opinion. Mr. 
Bonar Law may have to answer ques- 
tions about it all in the Commons. 
Nevertheless, the Poles will not be 
permitted to push the Russians to the 
wall, even if they could, which the 
Socialist press professes to doubt. As 
for the Polish demand that the fron- 
tiers go back to the first partition late 
in the eighteenth century, it will not 
be treated seriously in London and 
Washington. All this prophecy is 
based upon the theory that the har- 
mony of the French and the Britons 
will not be subjected to another tre- 
mendous strain. America, according 
to the London .News, will promote 
harmony by paying everybody's ex- 
penses in Poland as heretofore. Until 
the supreme shock takes place, the 
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world of diplomacy must watch and de- 
vise. The political crisis when it comes, 
admits the Gaulois, will be serious. 


America’s Part in the Polish 

Struggle. 
OME powerful forces are at work 
to strain the relations now so hap- 
pily subsisting between London and 
Paris. Doubtless, says the London 
Telegraph, they are German, but to 
‘some extent they are French. This 
paper concedes that an intimate con- 
cert of France and Britain is “‘indis- 
pensable for resolving equitably the 
vast problems. now placed before the 
world in Russia’’ and that while such 
a concert exists officially, it has its foes 

_in the unofficial world: 


“In this country there is a section which 
Jets pass-no opportunity of nagging at 
French policy and throwing suspicion on 
the motives of the French Government. 
It is true that few people here attach,any 


STILL SCRATCHING 


—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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importance to these demonstrations of 
wrong-headedness; but the harm they do 
in France is not to be measured by the 
influence they exert here. Ina part of the 
French Press, on the other hand, language 
has been for some time held towards our 
own Government which no British citizen 
could study quite unmoved, wherever his 
political sympathies may lie in our domes- 
tic affairs; and we wish it were possible to 
regard that language as coming from an un- 
important body of the leadership of opinion. 
We need not give chapter and verse. 
The facts are only too widely known."” 
For the moment the course of the 
Polish development—which _ provokes 
the press polemics between Paris and 
London—depends more upon the An- 
glo-Saxon powers than upon the French. 
London and Washington are acting 
together, the Journal de Geneve be- 
lieves, a circumstance creating diffi- 
culties for the Quai d’Orsay. Foreign 
Minister Patek, at Warsaw, has 
assumed. that in all he says to the 
soviets he will have the 


support of the Millerand min- 


istry in Paris. That ministry, 
observes the Swiss journal, 
enjoys tremendous prestige on 
the continent. Lloyd George— 
egged on by Wilson, according 
to the Humanite—wanted ‘to 
repudiate the Millerand policy. 
He was threatened with a 
collapse of his ministry in the 
Commons. This time, the 
Swiss press suspects, | "the 
Washington government must 
take the initiative. This it is 
in a position to do because the 
supplies indispensable to a 
Polish campaign against the 
soviet republic come from 
America. 


Poland as a Pawn of the 
Great Powers. 


HE first fine enthusiasm 
of the Washington govern- 
ment for a restored and revived 





POLAND AS A SOURCE OF PERIL 





Poland has been cooled, the 
Débats fears, but its radical 
contemporaries explain that 
President Wilson has been bit- 
terly disappointed by the prog- 
ress of events since the res- 
ignation of Paderewski. The 
' Pilsudski government is not 
on such good terms with the 
democratic elements in Poland 
asit was. Paderewski, his sup- 
porters say, will return to the 
political field in Poland before 
long. He is about to start a 
newspaper at Warsaw in the 
interests of ‘‘a sane national- EL 
ism” and ‘“‘a patriotic policy.” 
The war with the soviets is not 
endorsed by some powerful fac- 
tors in Polish politics. The 
changing situation at the front, 
with its advances and retreats, 
the sensational alarms about 
the intervention of the powers, 
and the quarrels within the 
delegations that speak for 
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Poland officially, reveal the 
strength of the disintegrating 
forces in world politics, ob- 
serves the Independence belge (Brus- 
sels). If the new Poland were left to 
itself all might yet be well. Instead of 
that, one great power, France, plays 
the part of overlord, with Great 
Britain and America, having each a 
separate policy, to interpose at fatal 
moments. Hence Poland presents 
none of the aspects of a vital growing 
state. She has become a pawn, some- 
thing to quarrel over, a source of peril. 


Poland and the Peace of 
Europe. 
CHICHERIN is convinced that 
the western powers intervene when- 
ever peace is about to be made between 
Warsaw and Moscow. His organs in 
the soviet press remind their readers 
that the people’s commissars have 
been offering peace since last March. 


GETTING IN PRACTICE FOR THE BIG EVENT 
—Bushnell in Philadelphia Evening Siar 


Patek, as Polish foreign minister, 
agrees to negotiate but he must get an 
endorsement at every step from the 
Quai d’Orsay. When Patek and the 
Quai d’Orsay between them develop a 
basis of harmony, Downing street 
finds it impossible. Tchicherin de- 
clares that the masses of the Poles 
want to make peace but the negotia- 
tions are wrecked from behind the 
scenes by the sinister forces of reaction. 
Radek, for the time being out of a 
post, but still a mouthpiece for Lenin, 
endorses the Tchicherin theory of this 
crisis. Poland is helpless with Paris, 
London and Washington forever inter- 
fering. These western powers let the 
war go on because they want the Rus- 
sian proletarian experiment to fail. 
That is the idea of the Manchester 
Guardian, which contemplates with 
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dismay the possibility that England 
may be asked to intervene in the war 
between Russians and Poles. “If Po- 
land desires to avoid attack, she must 
first retire within her own frontiers,” 
insists the Liberal organ. ‘The Allies 
will assuredly do nothing to protect 
her in her foolish aggressiveness.”’ 
An impression exists in the Socialist 
press abroad that the Poland created 
under French auspices is destined to 
go down with a crash. When the roar 
of the explosion subsides, fears the 
Humanité, the American people will 
find that they have ‘financed a vac- 
uum.” 
prodigality with which American sub- 
sidies or American food supplies and 
ammunition have kept the Polish cam- 
paign going begin to find their way 
into the Socialist press. The Temps 
professes annoyance at an effort to 
hold France responsible for the agony 
and the expense of the Polish war on 
the soviets. It foresees a determina- 
tion to: make France a scapegoat for 
whatevér goes wrong in Poland in the 
near future. The fault, it adds, is all 
England's. 
What a World War Over Po- 
land would be Like. 
‘A RENEWAL of the general war in 
Europe over the issues raised by 
Poland’s .case is a possibility to the 
Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), but it observes 
that the struggle would not be ‘‘furious 
and magnificent,” like a Napoleonic 
campaign or a stand at Armageddon. 
Europe and the western world are both 
too weary, too spent economically, for 
a real war of the peoples, as distin- 
guished from the official sort of expe- 
dition known as “military operations.” 
The war would be an affair of the gov- 
ernments—London, Paris, Washing- 


Extraordinary tales of the 
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ton, Warsaw—with the people mysti- 
fied if not holding aloof. Granting 
all this, the Kolnische Zeitung observes 
that the struggle would make misery 
enough with its taxes, its intrigues and 
its hatreds. There would always re- 
main the possibility of a popular and 
patriotic movement in Russia against 
the invader. These are German views, 
The great problem to the English news- 
papers concerns the cordial understand-' 
ing—the famous entente—between 
France and Great Britain. Could it 
survive a fresh test, after the Anglo- 
French agonies over Germany and 
Turkey? The London Post is certain 
that it could: 


‘‘We have no reason to suppose that the 
present Government contemplate any other 
course than the strictest adherence to the 
guarantee given to France of support in 
case of aggression; but at the same time 
we can assure France that no evasion of 
that obligation would be tolerated by the 
British people. Nor is the reticence on 
the part of the Government in respect of 
their foreign policy at all to the taste of 
the public. It would appear, indeed, that 
in this matter, as in others, the Govern- 
ment continue to live from hand to mouth. 
. . . We cannot think that such a position 
is fit and proper to be occupied by a great, 
nation which in power and prestige stands 
higher than ever before in its long history. 
Great Britain is able to choose her course: 
why does she hesitate? It is a question to 
which many other nations are anxiously 
awaiting the answer. Nor can we but re- 
member that before the war the same du- 
biety was a contributory cause of the war, 
and the chief reason why this country was 
found unprepared. The traditional foreign 
policy of England is to maintain the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, a policy which is 
based upon the principle that it is the best 
practicable method of keeping the peace 
of Europe.” 





A good many Republican candidates are engaged in 
unasiinn on Wood.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Developments in naval investigations at Washing- 


ton suggest the fitness of issuing a number of extin- 
guished service medals.—Norfolk Virginian Pilot. 


Now, if everybody who puts on overalls will work it 
will help some.—Greenville Piedmont. 

Uncle Sam has been urged to accept a mandate in 
Turkey. That job would be like playing wet nurse to 
a wildcat with hydrophobia.—Nashville Tennesseean. 


- 
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THE LATEST PLOT OF WHICH GERMANY 
IS SUSPECTED 


READ of a great strengthening 

of all the extreme elements in 

Germany as a result of the im- 
pending general election is behind the 
policy of the Millerand ministry at 
Paris. It is not without its effect 
upon the councils of Lloyd George. 
Chancellor Miiller, himself a Socialist 
of the ‘‘majority’’ school, insists that 
Germany is democratic, but his inter- 
pretation of the word is pleasing 
neither to the London Times nor the 
Paris Temps. Those dailies see reason 
to infer, as a result of the elections 
throughout Germany this summer, the 
appearance of a government at Berlin 
that will come to terms with the red 
international at Moscow. The gen- 
eral strike will be tolerated as a polit- 
ical weapon under the auspices of 
politicians placed in power by the 
“independents.”” There is not much 
prospect of a return of the elements 
that openly proclaim hostility to the 
general strike in principle. The last 
general strike—that of March—went 
on in Berlin for four days. The 
London daily reports that there were 
no mails, no telephone service, no coal. 
The bakers did not bake. The trains 
did not run. Having found the gen- 
eral strike so effective in fighting a 
coup d'etat, the followers of the ex- 
treme leaders are asking themselves if 
it would be wise to consent to the 
abandonment of a weapon that makes 
the workers supreme. Other prophets 
in the European newspapers contend 
that the extreme elements will not 
prove strong enough to upset the coali- 
tion under Miiller that makes such 
fair promises to the cabinets in Paris 
and London. There is a tendency in 
liberal British dailies to take the Ger- 
man “democracy” seriously, and by 
these Chancellor Muller is eulogized as 


a well-meaning man, despite French 
suspicions of him. But such voices 
are few. 


What France Dreads 
in Germany. 

HENEVER, in the course of the 

parliamentary debates at Paris, 
Premier Millerand insists upon the 
rights of France under the treaty of 
Versailles, he is answered somewhat 
tartly by Chancellor Muller before the 
German national assembly. The de- 
bate between these statesmen is taken 
up by the newspapers of Paris and 
Berlin, with echoes in the London 
Times, the London News and the rest. 
It is evident already that two conflict- 
ing tides of tendency, to adopt the 
metaphor of the Rome Tribuna, grow 
stronger on the surface of these troubled 
waters. An idea of it all may be 
gained from the following comment of 
the London News: 


“The disease from which the Continent 
is perishing is a common disease, and it 
will only yield to a common remedy. 
France believed that she could recover at 
the expense of Germany. She believed— 
or, rather, those who control her policy 
believed—that if she could trample Ger- 
many in the dust, take away her material 
resources, disarm her and envelop her with 
armed nations, destroy her economic exist- 
ence and make her, at the same time, pay 
unthinkable indemnities, her own safety 
would be established and her own pros- 
perity would be secured. It was a vain 
dream. 

“The question here is not whether Ger- 
many deserved to be destroyed. The ques- 
tion is whether her destruction would be 
profitable to the life of Europe generally or 
to the life of France in particular. Every 
day makes it more clear that so far from 
being profitable to one or the other it is the 
gospel of universal despair and ruin.” 
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—YVardley in San Francisco 


German Junkers and German 
Democracy. 
ERMANS in places of responsibil- 
ity have outlined for their country 
a policy calculated to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the world from France. That 


is the conviction not only of Millerand © 


but of those who form the opposition to 
him in the chamber—men like Briand, 
Barthou and others no less noted. 
France, as the Gaulois complains, will 
be held up as militaristic, reactionary 
and Jingo, while Germany, swinging to 
the radical left in the coming elections, 
wins the confidence of the Anglo- 
Saxons with her firm democracy. It 
is a game that fills the Temps with in- 
dignation and the Times in London 
with a certain suspicion, the latter 
intimating: 


“Our main trouble is to know the new 
Germany, for no country could have 
passed through such years as she has done 


Bulletin 


without changes. Are the 
changes so real and so deep as 
some observers believe? Does 
the spirit and state of the Ger- 
man officer caste differ from 
what it was in the days that 
followed Jena? Is it possible for 
some new German Junker to 
capture the new democratic 
ideas of the country and pervert 
them as in later years Bismarck 
did? Granted that nothing has 
any chance of success in Ger- 
many that is not speciously 
democratic, what chance is 
there of a new perversion, not, 
perhaps, to the old Kaiserism, 
but to a new Caesarism in which 
‘the reactionaries will seek an 
alliance with Communism and 
abuse it for. their own selfish 
ends?” 


Is There a Secret Pact Between 
Berlin and Moscow? 


NLESS Chancellor Mul- 


ler possesses histrionic 


gifts of a high order, he is 
grossly maligned by hints in the 
French inspired press regarding his 
secret affiliations with the third in- 
ternational, his conspiracy with the 
German ‘‘independents,” and his clan- 
destine preparations to throw off the 
mask when the time comes to be “‘really 
red.”” Allegations of this kind, how- 
ever seriously taken in organs of agi- 
tated French opinion, ought to dis- 
turb no one, thinks the Manchester 
Guardian. But in the London Times 
he is accused of subtlety and indirec- 
tion, of playing the part of a double- 
face. He was acting a part, for in- 
stance, when just before the war came 
he appeared quite unexpectedly in 
Paris and told the ‘‘comrades”’ there 
that in no case would the German 
Socialists vote for war credits: He 
was in reality a spy for the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Other charges like this could 
be resurrected against him. French 
suspicions of him are thus held to have 





REPUBLICANISM OR SPARTACISM? 


a basis, and the London Post shares 
them all. This shadow over the Ger- 
man situation is made darker by the 
uncertainty regarding the affiliation of 
the “independent” Socialist party of 
Germany with the third international 
of Lenin and Trotzky. The Berlin 
Fretheit, despite persistent reports, 
insists that the Leipzig congress re- 
fused to affiliate unconditionally witt 
the Moscow international. 


A Red Face Behind a 
German Front. 


ULLER has placed no obstacle in 
the way of the negotiations now 
proceeding between the German inde- 
pendent Socialists on one side and the 
Moscow international on the other. 
The two parties, explains the Fretheit, 
are to meet as “equal comrades’”’ and 
are already deliberating about the 
tactics of the future international. 
Neither anarchy nor syndicalism is to 
be won over to Socialism, but 
Socialism itself must be revo- 
lutionary. The difficulty with 
the international thus planned 
is, the London Telegraph says, 
that it cannot curb its own 
extremists. The ‘“interna- 
tional” in many countries, we 
are assured, notably in France, 
Belgium and Switzerland as 
well as Scandinavia, has lately 
admitted many young, inex- 
perienced new members, and 
“in their ignorance’ these 
youths are now turning to 
Bolshevism. Muller and his 
group in the national assembly 
hope for a Germanization of 
this international movement. 
It is pointed out in our Brit- 
ish contemporary that the 
“international’”’ was largely 
Germanized before the war. 
It has always seemed im- 
possible to protect the inter- 
national trade union move- 
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ment from this German influence. It 
would be quite in accordance with the 
past, accordingly, if there existed in 
exalted quarters at Berlin a purpose to 
exploit extreme Socialism for the inter- 
national purposes of Germany. Sus- 
picions of Herr Muller are, then, less 
fantastic than they seem. 


Will France Aid the 
German Réds ? 


N INFLUENTIAL element in 

French official life is striving for 
a reversal of the Millerand policy of 
antagonism to the German “reds.” 
The idea of the Briands and Vivianis 
at Paris is that a triumph of the reds— 
even the extreme element among them 
—would usher in an era of peace 
throughout Germany. The masses of 
the proletariat have no wish to be 
drilled for a new war upon France. 
Men like Briand believe that Bolshe- 


vism, as understood by the Moscow 


JUST A MINUTE 
—McCarthy in New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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international, is not possible in Ger- 
many. Such is the new French view, 
which, the Manchester Guardian learns, 
may soon be applied in all dealings 
with the government of Herr Muller. 
It is expected to result in a general dis- 
armament and in a return by the Ger- 
mans to the principles of universal 
pacification for which Marxian doc- 
trines originally stood. The Junkers 
have already got wind of this project 
and their organ, the Kreuz Zeitung, is 
filled with denunciations of the ‘‘latest 
betrayal of monarchical ideals and the 
sacred traditions of the fatherland” 
for which the democratic republic 
stands. The situation in Germany 
changes hour by hour, remarks the 
conservative London Post, but it may 
be summed up thus: 


“It is a moot question whether the Re- 
publican Government or the Spartacists 
are to gain control. That Government, 
intimidated, vacillating, and inexperienced, 
had to call a general strike and thus legalize 
anarchy, and tho they apparently now 
realize the folly and dangers of that step, 
it is doubtul whether they will ever be able 
to regain sufficient authority to 
rule Germany. In addition to 
these sporadic Spartacist out- 
breaks there are clear signs in 
Bavaria of a distinct separatist 
movement which is neither mili- 
tarist nor Spartacist, but is in- 
spired by dislike of Prussia. That 
movement may have moment- 
ous consequences, for a spontane- 
ous desire of the ‘German tribes,’ 
uninfluenced by the Allies, to 
break away from the crushing and 
disastrous hegemony of Prussia 
may do more than anything to re- 
store peace and order to Europe.” 


SENS 
AN 


No one, the London Nation 
says, can directly help the 
German people in this crisis. 
“It must find better leaders. 
It must think its way for itself 
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“The Allies can, however, most effect- 
ively hinder it. That they have done 
from the first. It was a gross error to 
impose a mercenary army on Germany, 
and in almost every German newspaper 
that we open, whether Socialist or Liberal, 
we find that the origins of the Junker coup 
are traced back to that mistake. It was 
an error due to Mr. Churchill’s anti-Bol- 
shevist mania to delay the reduction of 
this mercenary army. Of the peace of 
strangulation, the prolongation of the 
blockade, and the failure to find economic 
remedies, we need not speak. France now 
has capped all these errors by her brutal 
inroad on peaceful Frankfort. If she were 
trying to revive militarism, to unite the 
German people in angry nationalism, she 
could not have devised a surer method. 
Had she occupied the disturbed Ruhr, 
there would have been more logic in her 
action. As it is, it is purely punitive. It 
is one of many blows dealt to a prostrate 
enemy, with the sole end of breaking his 
spirit, in order the more surely to make 
him her debt slave, who will labor for her 
under intimidation. The Italian Press has 
boldly declared that by this isolated action, 
France has ended the Alliance. It ought 
to have ended long ago in a true League of 
Nations.” 
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through the confusion.” The 
same paper continues: 
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T'HE RUSSO-POLISH WAR 753 


LENIN IN THE 


HOUR OF HIS 


GREATEST PERIL 


Poles has not been ordered from 

Moscow on a grand scale by this 
time, the strategical situation of the 
soviet republic must be serious. The 
military experts of western Europe— 
even the pessimists among them—are 
amazed at the lack of aggressiveness 
in Lenin’s government after the smart 
blows dealt it in the Ukraine and 
Polesia regions. The Polish successes 
were foreseen by the military corre- 
spondent of the London Telegraph, 
who knows the ground well, but he 
pointed out the possibility of the as- 
sembly of the Bolshevists in numerical 
superiority along the wavering line, 
which has been swinging back and 
forth for the past five weeks. The 
Poles, this observer concedes, may 
have to retire in the immediate future, 
altho this is by no means a certainty. 
“The Polish army is newly raised and 
has hardly had time to crystallize, 
altho it has astonished friend and foe 
by its prowess in the field.”” A retire- 
ment on a grand scale just now would 
test the Polish morale severely and 
might have ‘‘very serious consequences 
for all western Europe,’’ a detail noted 
with anxiety in the Paris Figaro. 


L: A Bolshevist offensive against the 


Factional Fights Among 
the Bolsheviks. 


ROTZKY is understood to be in a 

panic at the failure of the troops 
under Bolshevist commanders to re- 
capture an important railway junc- 
tion on the center of the front. The 
Bolsheviki have had good luck in the 
vicinity of the Baku oil wells, appar- 
ently, but the Polish proposition is 
proving very serious not only on ac- 
count of its military importance but 
because of the political crisis in Mos- 


cow. Lenin is admitted in the Ger- 
man organs of extreme Socialism to be 
gravely menaced. A theory prevailed 
in western Europe that the Lenin gov- 
ernment would undertake a campaign 
against the Poles before the Poles 
could take the field against the Bol- 
sheviki. Internal dissensions in the 
soviet camp gave Warsaw the advan- 
tage of the first blow. This informa- 
tion is supplied by the Kreuz Zeitung 
(Berlin) a newspaper with excellent 
sources of information. It seems that 
two factions are contending at Moscow 
for control of policy in general. One 
of these, supported by the red guard 
and led by the generals left over from 
the old days, is nationally patriotic in 
a Muscovite sense. It seeks the de- 
struction of the Poles in the field. The 
other Bolshevist faction, taking its cue 
from men known to the London Post 
as “international Jews,’’ doubt the 
wisdom of a war on the new Poland. 
This party argues that a Bolshevist 
attack directed against the Warsaw 
government will bring France and 
England on the scene. The blockade 
would become stricter than ever. Ger- 
many would be incited by this combi- 
nation of London and Paris to put a 
large force into the balance against the 
Bolshevist government. Against such 
a coalition the red army of the soviets 
would stand no chance at all. 


The Truth About Soviet 
Militarism. 

VEN if the red forces prevailed, the 
Lenins and the Trotzkys are afraid 
that the Bolshevist commander who 
took Warsaw might become a national 
hero not to be got rid of with a summary 
dismissal. Once firmly seated as a vic- 
tor in Warsaw, a Bolshevist commander 
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might follow the example of the first 
Napoleon and lead his army against 
the government that made him. The 
possibility haunts Lenin, according to 
the Berlin daily. Then, too, if the 
blockade were made stern by the en- 
tente, there would be an end of soviet 
Russia, a point made rather boldly by 
Krassin, the man who says the last 
word on commercial policy to Lenin. 
Lenin knows how false is the legend 
about the economic strength of soviet 
Russia. The accumulations of pro- 
visions in bursting warehouses await- 
ing export are fantastic and imaginary. 
The impressions of an invincible soviet 
army belong with the rest of the phan- 
tasmagoria. The army of Lenin and 
Trotzky is made up of some hopelessly 
organized divisions, in which Letts, 
Chinese, German war prisoners, Brit- 
ish and French renegades and a rag- 
tag and bobtail have been fashioned by 
the genius of Kameneff—not to be 
confounded with the soviet dignitary 
of Moscow— into a fighting force that 
is admirable against the Denikins and 
the Yudenitches but that could not 
stand a moment in the face of an army 
meriting the name. It is true that 
soviet organs of the censored variety 
refer to a Bolshevist army of a million 
men, well clothed, well fed and well 
drilled; but, this is all part of the mas- 
querade. 


Letting the Light into 
Lenin. 

LL the news from the ‘‘front”’ in 
the coming fights between Poles 

and Bolsheviki will depend upon which 
side gets control of the telegraph sta- 
tions. This point is so well understood 
by this time, remarks the German 
daily, that nobody takes seriously 
despatches from strange towns with 
unpronounceable names. London, 
Paris and Washington, adds the Kreuz 
Zeitung, have adopted the expedient 
of sending out their own despatches 


to their censored and spoon-fed pub- 
lics. The fact remains, it thinks, that 
the Bolsheviki will once more be res- 
cued from ruin by ‘‘the imbecility, the 
incapacity and the ignorance’’ char- 
acterizing the rulers of the western 
democracies. It is a disgrace to the 
civilized governments, it asserts, that 
the Bolsheviki are still flourishing. 
The soviet army is made up of soldiers 
having no military importance what- 
ever, acting in the field like a badly 
led shooting club of merchants’ clerks 
out for a Sunday’s sport. Every bri- 
gand in Russia who roams the country 
for plunder with a gun in his hand is 
rated a soldier by the soviets. Behind 
this mob is the wreck of the economic 
organization under the czars. The 
men cannot be moved to any front 
readily because the railroads, after all 
the talk of reconstruction, are ruins 
and rust. The masses of the Russian 
people no longer take the communism 
of Lenin seriously. The Russian pic- 
ture grows daily darker. 


Idealizing the Bolshev- 
ist Utopia 

NDAUNTED by the darkness at 

home, the Litvinoffs and the 
Krassins go from Helsingfors to Copen- 
hagen and from Copenhagen to Stock- 
holm to fill the ears of envoys from 
London and Paris with accounts of the 
social paradise of the soviets. Kras- 
sin, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, daz- 
zled a party of journalists at Stockholm 
lately with his tales of ‘‘reconstruction”’ 
in Russia. He admitted that agricul- 
ture and industry are in a bad way, 
but things are not so awful as in 
Vienna. The important thing is rail- 
way traffic. That must be resumed— 
how he did not make clear. Russia 
must have new ships, but he was char- 
acteristically vague as to the means. 
He offered gold for some kinds of man- 
ufactured products out of England and 
America, but he was told that America 
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needs no gold and England can get 
what she wants from America. Kras- 
sin begged for locomotives. He got 
none. He gave glowing accounts of 
the labor army of conscripts, working 
twelve hours a day. He denied the 
tales of bloody insurrections of the 
workers. Krassin did not concede 
that the peasants are doubtful about 
the tenure of the land they got by the 
revolution. He insisted that the west- 
°rn governments must recognize soviet 
Russia with all her revolutionary eco- 
nomics. She will not give up her com- 
munism altho she will grant ‘‘conces- 
sions’ within ‘“‘limits.’’ All this, to 
the Frankfort daily, was Krassin’s 
bluff. 


Is Soviet Russia Really 
Bolshevik? 

HE fate of Bolshevism depends 

upon the military events along 
the Polish front within the next two 
months. This summing up of west- 
ern European press opinion would be 
incomplete without a reference to the 
swing of the soviet government itself 
away from the extreme of Bolshevism 
to a policy that hangs midway between 
state Socialism and bourgeois radical- 
ism. The Frankfurter Zeitung closes 
an elaborate analysis of the crisis at 
Moscow with the assertion that Bol- 
shevism, as it emerged first under the 
protection of Lenin and Trotzky, has 
ceased to exist. The communism has 
been abandoned—not openly but by 
compromize after compromize. In the 
army the higher command shows a 
tendency to pass to survivors of the 
Romanoff period like Brussiloff and 
Evert and Kameneff. The “ideology” 
and the “front '’of Bolshevism remain. 
Everything else grows more Musco- 
vite in the old, familiar sense. The 
country is not ruled, however, by the 
aristocracy, the high society and the 
bureaucratic caste that held sway be- 
fore Nicholas fell. The men in control 
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now belong to the Bolshevist clique, 
the “‘intelligentsia’’ and the ‘‘class 
conscious proletariat”’ in various pro- 
portions. What Kautsky called ‘‘Tar- 
tar Socialism’’ has, then, not given the 
world a new form of the state at all. 
The great Marxian experiment of 
Lenin has been in fact abandoned. 





Lenin’s Concession to Tra- 
ditional Diplomacy. 
NOTHER point on which Lenin 
has had to yield concerns the 
field of international relations. Tchich- 
erin, his foreign minister, conducts a 
diplomacy that is patriotically Rus- 
sian and Muscovite in all its aims. 
The ‘world view’’ and the “parlia- 
ment of man” and the “gospel of 
humanity” and the “proletariat of all 
lands, unite!’’—to say nothing of other 
slogans of universal philanthropy— 
have been thrown overboard. The 
“holy Russia’ idea prevails in the 
soviet foreign office. If things go 
badly along the Polish front, our Ger- 
man observer says, the soviet armies 
will march in the direction of Central 
Asia and trouble will be made for 
Great Britain in Afghanistan, in Persia 
and in India. One might be tempted 
to say that the ancient diplomacy of 
Romanoft imperialism has revived 
more vigorously than before. Con- 
stantinople is not to be allowed to 
slip. The agitation among the Asiat- 
ic Mohammedans in the name of a 
mystic Bolshevism is but the old Czar- 
ist world politics in a new dress. It is 
by no means unlikely that before the 
Polish battles are finally decided this 
war on the western front, too, will be 
waged in the name of Russian patriot- 
ism. Lenin is in the most desperate 
position of his career, concludes the 
Frankfort daily, and if he finds that 
internationalism -is a dead issue, he 
will go in for patriotism—‘‘but his 
appeal will be to the proletariat and 
not to the aristocracy.” 
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MURMURS OF THE JAPANESE AGAINST 
THE THRONE OF YOSHIHITO 


NUSUAL precautions were taken 

for the safety of Yoshihito when 

he returned to Tokyo from the 
sea baths and the gardens of Hayama. 
His Majesty’s movements have not 
been reported in the newspapers— 
even in the British ones at Yokohama 
—withany freedom. There are alarm- 
ing reports in some French and Ger- 
man dailies to the effect that Yoshi- 
hito is coming very badly out of the 
political crises involving not only the 
familiar conflict between the parties 
and the clans but the new battle for 
universal suffrage. The elder states- 
men are notoriously opposed to any 
enlargement of the suffrage and eager 
to retain clan government as opposed 
to party government. The disfran- 


chized masses, whose strikes and riots 
have made so much history in recent 
weeks, heap their maledictions upon 


the leaders of both forms of govern- 
ment. Japanese parties change their 
names and their leaders often, alleges 
the Chuwo, but they cling always to 
the determination to keep the masses 
disfranchized. The election hinged not 
upon the sterile conflict between party 
and clan but upon the question of uni- 
versal suffrage. The Satsuma and the 
Choshu are the two clans which until 
lately guided Japanese policy at home 
and abroad. 


Strange Doings 
at Tokyo. 


RDINARILY the Emperor Yoshi- 
hito would entrust to a conspicu- 

ous man from one of these clans the task 
of managing the deputies and governing 
the country “in accordance with the 
imperial will.’”’” Enough has leaked 
out to the western world despite the 
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A DRAMATIZATION OF THE REVOLUTIONARY MOOD IN JAPAN 


These fighters for the cause of universal suffrage are signing their sworn pledge in blood. They are for the most 
part proletarian workers in the great industria! establishments, with a few students trained in the colleges of the 


western world. 


in the opinion of European dailies, but a matter of time. 


Altho a minority, these agitators are active and energetic, the triumph of their movement being, 
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MR. NISHIOKA POINTS A MORAL FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. TOKONAMI 
The owner of the conspicuous finger is the brilliant leader of the suffrage movement, Takejiro Nishioka, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives at Tokyo, and the individual pointed at is the Minister of the Interior. The 
individuals at the right of the picture are members of the disfranchized class. 


censorship to make it obvious that the 
clan arrangement will no longer do. 
The clans are unable to rely upon the 
troops. They are so saturated with 
radicalism, concedes the London Post, 
that they would not fire upon crowds 
with the obedience they were glad to 
show when Mutsuhito ruled. That 
point was made clear when a band of 
agitators confronted the Home Minis- 
ter, Mr. T. Tokonami, and warned him 
that arrests, banishments and fines 
would not daunt them. There is a 
hint that, violating all decorum, the 
agitators named the Emperor in the 
course of their vehement orations be- 
fore ministers and magistrates, and 
this, observes the French daily, re- 
veals how far the proletariat has gone. 


Dragging Japan’s Emperor 
into the Crisis. 
T MUST grow increasingly difficult 
for the men about Yoshihite, in the 
opinion of German dailies (for which 
the situation is of great import), to 


keep the agitation among the masses 
from reaching the throne itself. His 
Majesty has been put off in the past by 
the Yamagatas and the Okumas, says 
the Cologne organ, with the assurance 
that the proletarian upheaval was a 
republican and Socialist plot engi- 
neered by Chinese students. Yoshi- 
hito is affirmed to be timid and unin- 
formed, and to dread action of any 
kind. These are the ideas of him that 
find favor with the radical and Socialist 
organs in Europe and they are disposed, 
with the Humanité, to take seriously 
the predictions of a dynastic crash at 
Tokyo. It is conceded in dailies 
friendly to the existing order in Japan 
to be well nigh impossible to extract 
from Japanese in authority permission 
to explore the popular mind independ- 
ently of the censor. The whole polit- 
ical campaign, since the dissolution of 
the house of representatives, has pro- 
ceeded behind closed doors. In the 
end, as the London News says, a brief 
telegram to the outside world will 
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authorize the announcement of a seiyu 
triumph, or a victory for the Kato 
forces or even a return to the clan con- 
ception of ministerial responsibility. 
This policy prevails, the Manchester 
Guardian infers, whenever unpleasant 
incidents reveal something of the na- 
ture of the severe crisis traversing 
Japanese society from top to bottom. 
For instance, the wholesale desertions 
at the army maneuvers last year—a 
manifestation of proletarian discon- 
tent for the Emperor’s benefit—have 
been covered up with unconvincing 
official announcements. Tokyo, in the 
language of the British organ, is always 
denying everything, but it explains 
nothing. Denials that the position of 
Yoshihito is affected by the suffrage 
agitation are received with skepticism 
in Europe. 


That Dread of a Japan- 
ese Republic. 


EPUBLICAN literature, smuggled 

into Japan from China and circu- 
lated among the strikers at the great 
shipyards, dwells upon the theory that 
Yoshihito has no sovereignty that can 
be deemed superior to the sovereignty 
of the people. The theory of the di- 
vine right of the Emperor has lost its 
hold upon the upper classes in Japan. 
This is the impression of Felicien 
Challaye, a close student of the new 
Japan, who writes in the Revue de 
Paris. The extent to which the per- 
son and the prerogatives of the Em- 
peror have been attacked by the pro- 
letarian agitators in this fight for the 
control of parliament is unprecedented. 
The tales of political refugees on the 
Asiatic mainland leave no doubt on 
this head. A short time ago, observes 
the Vossische Zeitung, the agitators 
would have been satisfied with the 
right of appeal to Yoshihito. It. is 
said they prepared a memorial to him 
on the suffrage question. It was sup- 
pressed by the police. Since that 
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event the excitement among thé people 
has passed all bounds. 


Are Japanese Troops 
no Longer Loyal? 


NIONS or societies hold meetings 

that have been forbidden by the 
police. So little reliance can be placed 
upon the troops that some of these ir- 
regularities have to be glossed over. 
These episodes are summed up official- 
ly as republican and therefore impious; 
but the agitation was not in the begin- 
ning anti-dynastic. It must have as- 
sumed that character quite recently. 
Inspired newspapers in Tokyo dwell 
upon the influence of Chinese students. 
The revolutionaries in China, the Nichi 
Nicht fears, spread subversive ideas 
among the Japanese not only at home 
but on the mainland. These Chinese 
students are at the bottom of the boy- 
cott which makes the lot of the Jap- 
anese merchant so hard just now. 
This boycott has reached amazing 
proportions, says the London Post, but 
its explanations are not quite in ac- 
cordance with the analysis in German 
dailies. The fact is, according to these, 
that the Chinese masses are helping the 
revolutionary movement in Japan by 
refusing to purchase the products of 
Japanese sweat shops. There will be 
no end to this boycott until Japan is 
a land of universal suffrage. This 
theory is accepted by the men who 
have the confidence of Yoshihito. It 
confirms his Majesty in the idea that 
the whole agitation at home is the 
work of republican conspirators. The 
crisis impedes the Jingoes at Tokyo 
in the work of keeping the soviet gov- 
ernment within “purely Russian terri- 
tory.” The soviet troops appear in 
force not only along the Manchurian 
border but even in-Korea. Nevertheless, 
the kenseikai, led by Kato, has urged 
the withdrawal of the Japanese from 
Siberia, and Hara, leading the popular 
forces, seems disposed to acquiesce. 





* Editorial Department - 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


WHY WAS I BORN? 


HE very first question for one to 
settle is, ‘‘Why Was I Born?” 
This has been answered in many 
ways, in different ages, by various 
classes. 

The catechism says I was born ‘‘to 
glorify God and keep His command- 
ments.” This may be true, but it 
only dodges, or postpones, the issue. 
Practically, it means that I was born 
for some reason that is known to Deity, 
but not to me. I don’t get much 
actual help out of that. 

Some say I was born to be Good. 
If so, why was I not made so I would 
have to do good automatically, so that 
I could do no wrong? If the only 
reason I was made was to be good, it 
was a poor piece of work. 

There have been other answers much 
in favor at different times. White 
folks, for instance, used to believe that 
negroes were made to work for them— 
which was very comforting to the 
white folks, but hard on the black. 
Kings have believed they were born 
to rule, slaves that they were born to 
serve, reformers that they were born 
to regulate, anarchists that they were 
born to destroy and reactionaries that 
they were born to keep things as they 
are—and so on. 

A very common creed, actually fol- 
lowed if not professed by many, is, “I 
was born to have a Good Time.”” They 
therefore seek amusement, self-indul- 
gence and sensual gratification, and 
count the time lost in which they have 
to work. The trouble with this belief 
is that it does not work. The sure 


way not to be happy is to make-.a 
business of seeking happiness, particu- 
larly in its lower forms. Go among the 
“‘pleasure-seekers’’ and, instead of find- 
ing them sunny and content, you tad. 
them restless, bored, petulant and 
pessimistic. 


ONE of these attempts to an- 

swer the great question being 
satisfactory, let us look around us in 
Nature and see if we cannot receive 
some illuminating hint. 

It is perfectly clear why an acorn 
was made—it was to become an oak 
tree, to grow trunk, branches and 
leaves. Destiny, for some _ reason, 
wanted an oak, so it created an acorn. 

So a caterpillar was born in order 
to become a butterfly, an egg to de- 
velop into a flying bird. In every- 
thing, outside of man, there is in each 
living thing a Plan of God, a definite 
Purpose of Destiny, which the organ- 
ism fulfills by exerting its forces and 
foHowing its instincts, and thereby 
finds its joy. 

This suggests the best answer to the 
human inquiry, ““Why Was I Born?” 

The answer is: ‘‘I was born to express 
myself perfectly, to let all my forces 
play, to exercize every instinct, appe- 
tite, craving and push of my life.” 

I am happy, therefore, in propor- 
tion as I express myself most com- 
pletely. 

In me, as in the acorn, as in the egg, 
as in the pupa, is also a Plan of God, 
a Purpose of the Universal Mind. I, 
as they, find my happiness in fulfilling 
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that purpose. I fulfill that purpose 
by giving vent most completely to all 
of the forces implanted in me. 

Taking up this statement as a theory 
of life and endeavoring to put it into 
practice, we come at once, however, 
into difficulty. The most insistent, 
the clearest and most understandable, 
instincts are those of the body. The 
desire to eat and to drink is very 
strong. But I find when I give myself 
up to these I am liable to eat too much 
and to drink too much, and, instead 
of getting satisfaction, I get pain and 
perhaps disease and death. 

The sex instinct is very clamorous. 
If I give vent to this and determine 
to enjoy myself promiscuously, I get 
into’ trouble. This instinct unregu- 


lated will bring disease to my body, 
pervert my mind, destroy my ideals, 
hamper my relations with my fellow 
beings and perhaps land me in jail. 


O, then, we discover that while all 
instincts are put in us to be grati- 
fied, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be set in order. Man is not 
an automatic machine, as a dog or a 
horse, running by instinct; he is a 
machine like an automobile that needs 
to be guided or else will be wrecked. 

And there is put in Man an intelli- 
gence or a reasoning power by which 
he is enabled to so regulate his instincts 
that he can get the maximum pleasure 
from them without their evil effects. 

Order is not only Heaven's first law, 
but it is the first and last law of Earth. 

And it is for this that all the great 
teachers have spoken to us. The 
philosophy of Socrates, the doctrines 
of Buddha and the teachings of Jesus 
all have for their aim to enable us to 
get the most happiness out of life by 
properly co-ordinating our forces. 

The gist of all philosophies and re- 
ligions—or, at least, all the practical 
part of them—is that there are three 
great co-ordinating impulses, three 
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great master passions, which, if freely 
indulged, keep the other passions in 
proper relation. 

These three are Love, Work and 
God. 

By Love, I mean loyal and genuine 
affection, the kind that leads us to 
seek and rejoice in the happiness of 
the people about us. 

It is Love, for instance, that cures 
the ills of the sex instinct. What the 
young person who is disturbed by the 
sex drive needs most of all is not in- 
formation, or lecturing, or repression. 
What he needs is to idealize the in- 
stinct. Love does precisely this. The 
best way for a young man to get rid 
of his disturbing sex thoughts is to fall 
in love with a good girl. Immediately 
he is lifted out of the low plane into 
an ideal and beautiful realm. All his 
sex force is turned into the channels 
of idealism. He becomes a better, 
stronger and happier person. 

By Love also I get the most pleasure 
from other people. If I hate people, 
or wish to tyrannize over them, or 
wish to have them flatter me, or wish 
to get their money from them, I arouse 
their antagonism and they proceed to 
make me unhappy. When I love 
people and try to do them good, they 
love me and do their best to increase 
my joy of living. So that Love puts 
me in the right relation to my fellow 
beings. 


ORK, or the desire to do and to 
create, is also a master passion 
of order. 

Work is the best remedy for the ills 
of the body. Idle people grow sickly. 
The healthiest group of men in the 
world are workmen, busily employed 
all day. The body functions most 
perfectly for one who is regularly em- 
ployed. The happiest people in the 
world, as a rule, are those who have 
to go to work when the bell rings. 
The most miserable people in the 
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world are those who have nothing 
to do. 

Work also heals my mind. Work is 
the best cure for worry. Work brings 
clear thought. It stimulates the mind 
and gives it vision. ‘lhe soundest and 
sanest beliefs in the world are those 
that are pounded out between ham- 
mer and anvil. Robert Louis Steven- 
son used to say that he could conceive 
of life under almost any condition of 
deprivation, that he could live on 
without his hands, or his feet, or his 
eyes, or his ears, that, much as he 
loved his wife, he could conceive of 
living on if she should die; but he could 
not conceive of existence apart from 
his work. 

God is the third master passion. 
By this I mean a belief in some All 
Wise and Kind Being who is controlling 
the world, with its men and events, 
and who means well by us. 

Such a belief brings poise to the 
mind, takes away my petulance and 
impatience and fear of results, as it 
is said, ‘‘He that believeth shall not 
make haste.” 

It brings us contentment of the 
higher sort; not contentment under 
conditions of evil, but a confidence in 
the ultimate victory of good. 

It elevates all morality into a higher 
and warmer principle, making it a 
matter of personal relation instead of 
a mere keeping of rules. 

It gives us also that faith which 
alone can make one great and strong 
and resourceful under any untoward 
circumstances and throughout all the 
vicissitudes of life. 


OU will notice that these three are 
positive forces, and not negative. 

The instincts to love, to work and 
to worship are as active as the desire 
to eat and to sleep, or as the sex drive. 
It is by indulging in these master 
passions that we get the most out of 
the lower passions and keep them from 
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becoming a source of pain and annoy- 
ance to us. 

I like the word ‘‘selection,”’ there- 
fore, better than the word “‘self-denial.” 
Self-denial is good, but it has been 
monstrously abused in the world’s 
history. Instead of denying myself a 
low gratification, let me indulge my- 
self in a higher one. Instead of re- 
pressing an evil instinct, let me find a 
fine instinct, and give way to that. 

The best cure for a low passion is a 
high passion, for a low craving is a 
high craving. 

The right morally is essentially posi- 
tive, and not negative. True ethics is 
perfect self-expression, not self-repres- 
sion. We should go on what Browning 
calls ‘‘the ultimate angels’ law, indulg- 
ing every instinct of the soul.” We 
cannot so indulge the instincts unless 
we emphasize the ‘“igher ones, thus 
keeping the lower in order. 


R. CHALMERS, the famous 
Scotch preacher, was once riding 
on a coach with the driver. Suddenly 
the driver raised his whip and struck 
the leading horse a sharp blow, which 
made him dance about. The doctor 
asked him why he did this, as the horse 
seemed to be behaving himself. The 
driver answered that there was a dan- 
gerous place inthe road alittle bitahead, 
and that a horse always got frightened, 
so that just before they came to it 
he gave the animal something else to 
think about. Dr. Chalmers went home 
and wrote his famous sermon on “The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection.” 
The trouble with the lower instincts 
is not that they are not good but that 
they are not satisfactory. John says 
of the lust of the flesh, not that it is 
wicked, but that it passes. 

The great object in life is to get the 
most happiness possible, and it is for 
this reason that we must emphasize 
the higher forms. 


We ought to have fun. We are put 
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into this world to have all the fun 
possible. By choosing intelligently our 
kinds of fun, we are most sure to be- 
come moral and good and right. 

“Be good and you will be lonesome”’ 
is a lie. Goodness is positive, beauti- 
ful, strong and full when properly 
understood. 

Most of the people about us are 
bored and unhappy because they do 
not know how to select. Not know- 
ing how to select, they do not know 
how to live. Not knowing how to 


live, they do not know how to be 
happy, and their continual chant is 
is vanity.” 


“Vanity of vanity, all 
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Jesus said he came that we might have 
life, and have life more abundantly. 
Again he said he came that our joy 
might be full. 

The purpose of Jesus and of every 
other clear-sighted prophet is to de- 
velop harmoniously all of our instincts 
and forces, so that we may become as 
perfect men as the acorn becomes a 
perfect oak. 

If we knew how to live, we should 
know how to be happy. 

“Why was I born?” 

I was born to live my life’ in its 
fullest sense. 

I was born to be happy. 





HEN you come up against a 
\) \ law of Nature you might just as 
well surrender. 

You cannot parley with Gravitation 
nor circumvent Chemical Affinity. 

And there is one Natural Law that 
gives us a deal of comfort, because it 
assures us that figures do lie, trends 
and tendencies do not keep on until 
everything is smashed, and, no matter 
how badly things are progressing, 
after a while they ball up, stop, fail and 
lose their power. 

This law is known as the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. 

For instance. Cholera breaks out; 
there are 30 cases one day, 60 the next, 
90 the next. Statisticians, scientists 
and pessimists point out that in a cer- 
tain number of days the whole popu- 
lation will be wiped out. This never 
happens, however. For some reason 
the pest ceases, weakens, passes. 

A merchant conducts his business 
so that it increases so much every year; 
but after a while that increase always 
stops. If it did not, he would by and 
by own the whole earth. 

German efficiency and power rapidly 
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grew—to a certain 
crashed. 

So no matter what is going on, cheer 
up, there will come a time when it 
will cease going on. 

No law is unlimited. 
tion were unchecked, the universe 
would speedily coagulate into one 
lump. Other laws, fortunately, con- 
stantly contravene and balance it; 
hence we have the swinging stars, and 
life and motion on earth. 

Just now the force that is threaten- 
ing civilization is the new-found power 
of organized labor. What is to pre- 
vent it, we-ask alarmed, from going 
ahead until representative government 
is overthrown, capital destroyed, and 
brain everywhere enslaved to brawn? 

What is to prevent the absolute 
czarism of the organized workers? 

Answer: The Law of Diminishing 
Returns. 

After a while labor autocracy will 
get so top-heavy it will fall. 

Already it shows signs. The print- 
ing unions of New York bitterly quar- 
reled among themselves. There has 
been rebellion against the leaders of 


Then it 


point. 


If Gravita- 
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some of the railway brotherhoods. 

There are in every movement a 
vigorous incipiency, a point of matur- 
ity, then decay. Rome reached a cer- 
tain point and crumbled. The medie- 
val church broke and scattered at its 
period of greatest temporal power. 
The slave oligarchy in the United 
States went just so far. The mag- 
nificence of the Bourbons in France 
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vanished in the Revolution. The 
Kaiser went up and up, like a rocket, 
to a certain height; there was a shower 
of stars, and he came down like a stick. 

Sooner or later the arbitrary, high- 
wayman, autocratic rule of this coun- 
try by organizations of labor will break 
and fall. 

The thing that will break it will be 
the Law of Diminishing Returns. 





THE INNER MOVIE 


E mold ourselves mainly by 
our Imagination. 


If you don’t like yourself, 
and most people don’t, if you are dis- 
satisfied with your disposition, your 
character or your attainments, your 
principal means of changing yourself 
is your Imagination. 

Your Imagination is that faculty by 


which you paint pictures of yourself 


for yourself to look at. These pic- 
tures draw you on. 

They may lead you down or up. 
The drunkard seeks his cups because 
he has been showing himself, on his 
inner screen, those pictures which 
show him to be alcoholically happy, 
care-free or convivial. As he day- 
dreams these they pull his feet to the 
bar. 

There would be no crimes of sex 
perversion were the victims not lured 
by their Imaginations. Chastity is 
wholly a matter of censorship of the 
movie film of the mind. 

In the same’ way we are made vir- 
tuous. The patriot is moved to die 
for his country, or the martyr for his 
faith, by the potency of the images on 
the screen of his fancy. 

The little deus that-makes or un- 
makes us is the one that sits in the 
dark room of our mind and turns the 
reel that furnishes our inner photo- 
drama, These pictures soak into our 


character and dye it. They weaken 
or strengthen the will, they corrupt or 
improve our taste. 

Watch your internal moving-picture 
show, see that you get only the proper 
films, for they are the making or un- 
doing of you. 

Are you afflicted with self-pity, 
sensitiveness, indecision? Cut out 
those pictures of yourself where you 
are shown in humiliating positions. 
Flash on stories where you are de- 
picted as having poise and self-esteem. 

Do you wish to cure yourself of a 
bad habit? Put on big five reelers 
showing yourself exhibiting a good 
habit. 

Your reading is one film supply. 

Read Sudermann, Gorky, Dreiser, 
Upton Sinclair, and other sad, cranky, 
morbid stuff, and morbidity will grow. 
Watch magazines, newspapers, novels. 

Do you want to be cheerful, brave. 
content, intelligent? Read the Bible, 
Ruskin, Dickens, Scott, Emerson, mags 
azines that deal in optimism and news- 
papers that do not specialize in fault- 
finding and pessimism. 

Watch your own little Movie Show.' 
It starts up when you address your- 
self to sleep, when you sit down to 
rest. It is what you are doing when 
you do nothing. And it influences 
you more powerfully than any con- 
scious and volitional acts. , 
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HEN Jesus Christ was crucified 

there was a thief hung upon 

each side of him. Somewhere 
I remember to have read that this is a 
good sample of what the world is al- 
ways doing, to wit: killing two kinds 
of persons—those who are ahead of it 
and those who are behind it in the 
moral procession. 

Two varieties of people go to jail— 
John Bunyan and Jesse James. We 
note two sorts of disturbers—Owen 
Lovejoy and the chicken thief. 

A man commits a crime, say murder, 
or theft, or forgery, or burglary. That 
means he is away behind the moral 
status of society. So we lock him up 
or take his life. 

Another man is ahead of our com- 
mon position. We call him a radical, 
dangerous, loose, a disturber, a crank 
or a fool, and probably he is. 

The truth then is, if you want to 
, belong you must keep step, morally 
‘speaking. Society, your fellowman, 
does not ask that you be right, but 
just as right as they are. If you are 
_ below the level of prevalent morality, 
you go to the calaboose; if you are 
above it, you go to the social cold 
storage room. 

Great political leaders do not follow 
their personal convictions, but their 
class convictions. Those who have a 
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PAY THE PRICE 


reputation for great sanctity are those 
who have been able to make their own 
personal feelings gear with the feelings 
of the religious world of their time and 
place. 

Generally speaking, I agree with the 
common run of parsons and _politi- 
cians, to wit: that, as most of us have 
not sense enough and strength enough 
to stand alone, it is better to come in, 
accept the standards and ideas of 
those about us, and be comfortable, 
and get elected. It’s safer, and it’s 
much more profitable. Your organi- 
zation will look after you, in this life 
and in the next. 

But here’s my hand to the lonesome 
who simply cannot conform. The 
main-traveled road is sunny, and 
there’s lots of company, but they can- 
not resist the lure of the Lone Trail. 
So they “kiss their love good-by.”’ 
God knows what will become of them, 
whether they will be tramps or Tol- 
stoys, whether more akin to Him on 
the middle cross or to them on the 
side crosses. 

Yet, somehow, oh most respectable 
fellow members, the hope of the world, 
as its danger, lies among those we 
blackball. Outside the gates, between 
the thieves, among the lepers, is the 
Savior. 





Bernard Shaw recently delivered himself of 
the following gust of hot air: 


“Make up your mind, first, that once an 
employee, nowadays, always an employee. 
Second, realize that as an individual you 
are now utterly helpless. If I were a clerk now, 
I should join a clerk’s union without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.” 


Whereupon Old Ed Howe answers with 
these words of Common Sense: “Of course 
this is nonsense. A million employers die 
every year of old age, or from other natural 
causes, and require successors. Who succeed 


| them? cy seg of course: men who have 
graduated 


rom humble positions and become 


foremen and superintendents. It is a rule as 
well known as that the sur always comes up 
in the morning. Everybody knows it; I 
wonder that Mr. Shaw should consent to sign 
his name to a statement so absurd. 


“Eight out of ten of our employers have 
been employees. A large proportion of our 
employees now will in the future become 
employers. To argue to the contrary is fool- 
ish; a waste of time. 


“Employees will cheer the statement, as 
evidence of their slavery, but every one of 
them knows he hopes to become an employer, 
and knows, also, if he behaves himself, he will 
probably succeed.” 
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WILL ENGLAND ADOPT PROHIBITION ? 


By William E. Johnson 


The writer of this article, who, under the sobriquet of ‘‘Pussyfoot'’ Johnson has jigured 
largely in the cable dispatches lately, went to England a yecr ago as a representative of the 
American Anti-Saloon League, in response to invitations from many temperance societies 
there. His appearance was the signal for some stormy demonstrations, in one of which his 
right eye was so badly injured that its loss followed. The ‘‘sporty'’ way in which he took the 
hazing—‘‘What is one eye, more or less," he remarked with a grin, ‘in a world where there 
are so many millions of eyes?’’—created a strong reaction in his favor and the saying became 
current that ‘‘Pussyfoot's eye will make England dry."’ The term ‘‘Pussyfoot'’ was earned 
by Mr. Johnson years ago in the old Indian Territory, when he was engaged as a special 
agent of the Federal Government in repressing sales of liquor to Indians. A price was set 
upon his head by a gang of cattle thieves. One man was killed by them, being mistaken for 
Johnson. The latter, for a period of six months, never went out of his rooms in the daytime, 
carrying on his work by night. He is big, husky, good humored and fearless, and has been 
an active foe of the liquor traffic for 30 years. 


“TF AMERICA stands firm and 
makes good on Prohibition, Eng- 
land will adopt the same policy 

within ten years.” David Lloyd 

George made that remarkable state- 

ment to a friend but a few weeks ago. 

The Premier is not making such state- 


there that he always reveals his inner- 
most convictions. But Lloyd George 
is by no means alone in this opinion. 
Similar statements have been made to 
me during the past few months by 
some of the most influential captains 
of industry in Great Britain, men who 





are not prohibitionists, not total ab- 
stainers, and who have never 
been mentioned at all in con- 
nection with the Temperance 
reform. Curiously enough, 
these men generally fix upon 
the same limit of life for Mr. 
Barleycorn in Britain—ten 
years, and even the drinkers 
among them welcome the 
prospect which they see de- 
veloping. Down in Africa a 
few weeks ago, I talked with 
one of the most important 
captains of industry in the 
“Midlands,” a knight of the 
British Empire, whose em- 
ployees are counted by the 
thousands, but whose name 
for obvious reasons I cannot 
give. This is what he said: 
“I drink whiskey three times 
a day at meals. Yet I have 
a personal grudge against it. 


ments from the house-tops. It is not 


THE BRITISH BULL-DOG SPURNS THE MUG OF ALE 
A photograph made in England for distribution by the “drys.” 
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My father drank himself to death, and 
my younger brother did the same 
thing. I suffer in my business because 
of it. I want to see the whole infernal 
thing wiped out, my glass-along with 
the others.” 


HE day before, I talked with a 

Britisher who had never been in 
America yet who represented in Britain 
a coterie of the most powerful American 
concerns which we calla ‘‘Trust.” He, 
too, had felt the touch of the Yankee 
dry inspiration. He said: “We have 
to come to it and the sooner the better. 
I want to pull every string that I can to 
bring a dry England to pass.”’ A few 
wéeks ago I rode from Scotland to 
London in the same compartment with 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
North of England. He did not know 
who I was but knew only that I was an 
American. He had just returned from 
America, where he went to purchase 
American machinery, fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth, for his factories. He 
was not a prohibitionist, not even a 
temperance man.- He said, “England 
is importing one half as much asshe 
exports. America is exporting twice 
what she imports. She has freed her- 
self from the handicap of drink. There 
is no use talking about American pro- 
hibition being a temporary emotional 
thing. America means business and 
she will not only retain prohibition but 
she will enforce it. We have to get a 
move on us and abolish this handicap 
of drink or we are gone. We can’t 
compete in industry with dry America.” 
Recently I talked with the domi- 
nant man in thirteen of the largest 
industrial enterprizes in Ireland, and 
was entertained by him at his club. 
He was an abstainer but has never 
been known as interested in tem- 
perance affairs in any way. His asso- 
ciates around him at the table were 
mostly drinkers and nearly all of 
them had whiskey and soda in front of 


them during the discussion. To the 
last man they agreed that drinkin Great 
Britain was doomed, and that the 
sooner the end came the better, tho 
it terminated their own drinking. 
Most of these men around the table 
have since identified themselves in a 
quiet way with the movement to re- 
move the drink hobbles from the limbs 
of British industry. 

The same sentiment is expressed to 
me by newspaper writers whom I meet 
by the score, only a small proportion of 
whom are total abstainers. Then from 
the shadows there comes to me an end- 
less procession of the victims of the 
drink traffic, wretched men pathetically 
seeking some avenue of escape. One 
cultured man came saying that on his 
wedding night he discovered that he 
had married a dipsomaniac and he told 
of the struggles that he had had to 
raise a family of five children with 
their mother in an inebriate home 
most of the time. A clergyman of 
the Established Church came reveal- 
ing the burden of a drunken father. 
A highly educated lady, a dipsoma- 
niac, struggling to be free and who 
had united with the Roman Catholic 
Church, came to find refuge from her 
appetite. A score of drug addicts 
have come, wildly seeking a place of 
safety, having travelled the beaten 
path of drink which leads to cocaine 
and morphine. To my inquiries as 
to why they came to me the common 
reply was: “‘My God, where shall I go? 
There is a dark shop on every corner.” 
From the King, who kicked alcohol 
out of his palace during the war, as a 
public enemy, down to the very dregs 
of the submerged tenth, the national 
consciousness has been touched to the 
quick. 


OR my part, I am inclined to con- 
cur in the opinions of distinguished 
non-prohibition Britishers that Eng- 
land is apt to be a prohibition nation 
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LIQUOR INTERESTS STRONGLY ENTRENCHED 





within a decade. Yet to the 
casual observer who looks 
only upon the surface of 
events, this prediction will 
seem a dream of the wildest 
type. “The Trade’’ never 
seemed stronger or more 
firmly intrenched. It was 
never more defiant, more 
blatant, more aggressive. 
While everybody, including 
the liquor trade, vociferously 
protests against a return to 
the pre-war conditions of 
drunkenness and vice, yet the 
trade is waging a successful 
fight for the removal of all 
war restrictions upon the 
traffic. So powerful is this 
interest that most of these 
war restrictions have already 
been abolished, and the con- 
victions for drunkenness are 
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so rapidly rising that the pre- 
war record of these offences is 
already in sight. Before the 
war,something like 1300 babies, accord- 
ing to government statistics, were annu- 
ally suffocated by ‘‘overlaying.’”” That 
is, these babies were smothered in bed 
by drunken mothers. The operations of 
the war restrictions, which were noth- 
ing but partial prohibition, reduced 
these to a little more than 500 per year. 
Because of the removal of the war re- 
strictions, the slaughter of babies is 
now swiftly approaching the record 
made prior to 1914. The people en- 
dure it without much grousing, the 
newspapers are apathetic about it, and 
the clergy, except in isolated cases, do 
not concern themselves about the 
wanton slaughter. Occasionally there 
are rumblings from Downing Street as 
to what shall be done to bring relief, 
but all that has been actually done by 
the government since the war has been 
to hand out about once a month some 
concession to the liquor interests. 

This is quite natural because at the 


GETTING THEIR BACKS UP 
‘ —Morris in Wichita Eagle. 


last General Election practically every 
one of the known temperance members 
of parliament was elected to stay at 
home. The only exceptions were Sir 
Donald Maclean and Sir John McCal- 
lum of Paisley, and the latter has since 
died. The government is a coalition 
one, and Sir George Younger, one of 
the largest brewers of Scotland, is the 
Coalition whip as well as the Unionist 
whip. 


HOSE who look to the present 

British government for any solu- 
tion to the liquor problem are apt to 
look a long time before they see any- 
thing. The government was formed 
for a specific purpose, the conclusion 
of a satisfactory peace. The “Drys’’ 
laid aside their claims in its formation. 
The ‘‘Wets” did not. They success- 
fully schemed to protect their own 
interests without regard to the general 
weal, That does not mean necessarily 
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that the government is opposed to 
temperance reform. While practically 
all the dry leaders were relegated to 
the scrap heap in the general elections, 
many members were seated who are 
vigorously opposed to the trade. The 
by-elections that have since arisen 
have generally resulted in the election 
of dry members, notably in the tri- 
umph of Lady Astor from Plymouth 
and the success of H. H. Asquith at 
Paisley. Some of the members of the 
government itself are distinctly friendly 
to temperance advance, notablv the 
Premier, but the government is so 
constituted that it can make no ad- 
vance step of importance. The praise- 
worthy ardor of the Premier is nullified 
by the influence of his Coalition whip. 


N NOVEMBER 20 last, the Pre- 

mier said at his office in Downing 
Street, in answer to a deputation of 
clergy, that when Mr. Fisher (the 
Minister for Education) presents his 
bill, he ‘‘will demonstrate that a good 
many appeals made here to-day have 
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not fallen on deaf ears.”” Yet Mr. 
F’sher has presented no bill, and a few 
weeks ago, when the Welsh Local Op- 
tion Bill was read the second time, the 
measure was fiercely attacked by Mr. 
Fisher from the government bench. 
It is true that an announcement was 
also made by another minister of the 
government bench that Mr. Lloyd 
George, if he had been present, would 
net only have spoken but voted for 
the measure. Mr. Lloyd George was 
not there and the bill was defeated by 
one vote. Last November, in response 
to a deputation from the churches 
Lloyd George stated that the temper- 
ance bill would be introduced before 
Christmas, but Christmas came and 
no bill appeared. A few weeks ago 
the Premier again announced that the 
bill would be introduced before Easter, 
but this is written on Easter day and 
no sign of a bill has yet appeared. So 
the clergymen to whom these promises 
were made are beginning to complain. 
They are not complaining very loudly 
because of the feeling that any bill 
that is introduced will not mark much 
of an advance for the reason that the 
present government is not organized 
along lines that make such advance 
possible. The. government recently 
scowled on the bill for the local veto in 
Ireland, and the bill was duly buricd 
in the legislative waste basket. The 
Local Veto Bill for England, for which 
the people of England have clamored 
for sixty years, is not yet recognized 
by the government. Much warm talk 
is indulged in on the hustings about 
the “liberty of the subject,’’ but, as 
the matter stands, the British people 
have no self-determination on the liq- 


uor question, and Parliament refuses . 


this right to Ireland and Wales. 


OW in view of this forbidding 
4 N surface aspect, it is natural to 
ask, what may be the basis of the pre- 
diction that England will become dry 
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in ten years? There are one or two pre- 
liminary observations to make. First, 
no man in England has expressed him- 
self with more ferocity against ‘The 
Trade’ than has David Lloyd George, 
and there is no man in Britain who, in 
the end, more certainly has his own 
way. Another factor in the situation 
is the character of the British people. 
Instead of being so conservative as 
many suppose, no nation has pushed 
socialistic and reform measures, except 
the liquor reform, to a greater extent. 
When a new proposition is presented, 
the first impulse of the British people 
is to grouse around for a while, to balk 
and roar; but they will really examine 
it and, if good, sooner or later adopt it. 
This talk about British conservatism 
and reverence for law is more or less 
apocryphal. Notwithstanding that 
Britain has a drastic law against dis- 
turbing public meetings, the breaking 
up of public meetings, particularly tem- 
perance meetings, has becomea national 
pastime, and, so far as I can learn, only 
one prosecution has been attempted. 


UT it is this very epidemic of 

disorder at temperance meetings 
in England that constitutes one of the 
hopeful signs. Until quite recently, 
temperance advocates could hold all 
the meetings they chose, say what they 
chose, where they chose and when 
they chose, without danger of serious 
interference. Their activities were 
generally ignored. A few months ago, 
the situation changed. The liquor 
Organizations awoke to a sense of real 
danger. They sent out circular let- 
ters to their local leaders appealing to 
them to turn out in force and make 
life miserable for the dry speakers. 
The result is that few meetings in the 
last four months have been free from 
disorder, and scores have been broken 
up entirely, the speakers, in many 
cases, being rescued by the police 
through back doors or cellar windows. 


“THE REFORMED PUBLIC HOUSE" 
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In addition, the trade has inaugu- 
rated a colossal campaign, inserting ad- 
vertizements in the newspapers, send- 
ing out wet speakers all over the 
country, getting out posters in large 
quantities, putting anti-prohibition la- 
bels on whiskey bottles by the million. 
It has employed Louis Raemakers to 
draw public house cartoons. The fact 
that ‘“‘The Trade’ has become so 
thoroly aroused is significant evidence 
of the real progress of the reform. 


NOTHER form of evidence is the 

revival of numerous schemes of 
betterment and control of the drink 
traffic. The movement for the ‘“‘re- 
formed public house,’’ which has been 
more or less theoretical for many years, 
is being promulgated as never before. 
This has resulted in a bill, now pending 
in the House of Lords, which is being 
seriously considered, looking to the 
civilization of the public house. Even 
the liquor organizations have prepared 
a ‘Reform Bill,” which is now pending 
in the House of Commons, and are 
beating tom toms about the country 
seeking popular support for it. But 
the movement for relief that has re- 
ceived the greatest momentum is that 
for the State Purchase of the Trade. 
This measure has the ardent support 
of Rev. Henry Carter, Secretary of the 
Council of Christian Churches, of 
Lady Astor, M. P. and also of influen- 
tial labor leaders, who have formed a 
Committee to promulgate the idea, 
and are engaging in an active cam- 
paign. 

Scottish labor, however, has taken a 
more advanced step. At the Scottish 
Divisional Conference of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, held on Decem- 
ber 27, 1919, a resolution declaring for 
the nationalization of the Trade was 
voted down and a motion declaring for 
total prohibition was passed by a vote 
of 97 to 58. Some of the State Pur- 
chase promoters are advocating that 
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plan as an alternative for prohibition 
but the greater number are urging it 
as a stepping stone toward prohibition. 


NGLAND is in much the same 

situation as the hen who hatched 
a flock of ducks that persisted in going 
into the pond. She hatched the United 
States, which has gone dry. She 
hatched the Dominion of Canada, 
that has taken to water. She hatched 
Newfoundland, which has outlawed 
the saloon. She hatched New Zea- 
land, a majority of whose voters re- 
cently voted for the dry program. 
She hatched Australia, where the dry 
movement is assuming formidable pro- 
portions.. She hatched South Africa, 
where a national dry movement has 
developed into a real power. She 
hatched India, and India has cried 
aloud until she has been given the 
power of self-determination as to the 
liquor trade, under which a native 
movement has developed that is sure 
to drive the drink traffic out of a large 
part of that country during the next 
few years. She hatched British East 
Africa, and, a week before this is 
written, a high official of that Colony 
was in my office in London for consul- 
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tation asking aid in promoting a dry 
movement in that remote country. 
To add to the national complications, 
23 of the 26 members of Parliament 
from Ulster are demanding self-deter- 
mination for Ireland on _ the liquor 
question. The Sinn Fein members are 
not in their seats—most of them are in 
jail—but it is known that a large ma- 
jority of them are in favor of the local 
veto, and that, if the solution of Irish 
affairs is left to Ireland, the local veto 
is sure to come, and to come quickly. 
The Local Veto measures for Ireland 
and Wales were backed by practically 
unanimous delegations from Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland, being defeated 
solely by English members. 


NGLAND, which has spread de- 
mocracy over the world, will not 
long deny self-determination to her own 
people in respect to drink, and self- 
determination will spell prohibition in 
England as it has in her colonies and in 
the United States. The British people, 
who led the world in the abolition of 
slavery, will not be found in the tail of 
the procession when the drink oppres- 
sion is finally eliminated from civili- 
zation. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE WAKE 
OF THE WHIRLWIND 


By Elton Raymond Shaw, M. A. 


Formerly Vice-President Kansas University of Commerce 


RESENT day discussion of the 
| ee of prohibition to our 

social, economic and_ industrial 
unrest indicates the need of careful 
analytical thinking and should be a 
caution against unwarranted generali- 
zation. Many people today are the 


victims of ‘‘the fallacy of the univer- 
sal.” Social 


and industrial unrest 


exist. Prohibition has been enacted. 
Therefore, prohibition is the cause of 
present unrest and industrial strife. 
We are living in a critical period in 
American history. We are ‘in the 
backwash of military tides. It is a 
condition that has followed all wars. 
The periods following the wars of our 
own nation serve well to illustrate the 

















confusion characterizing every period 
of reconstruction. 


EARS ago Professor John Fiske, 

having this in mind, wrote his book, 
“The Critical Period in American 
History,’’ in which he discussed the 
period following our Revolutionary 
War: When the absolute necessity of 
presenting a united front to the com- 
mon enemy was removed, the weak- 
ness of the Union was clearly seen in 
many ways that were alarming. Local 
prejudices existed. States levied cus- 
tom-house duties against one another 
and even refused to admit into their 
markets each other’s produce. They 
quarreled about boundaries. Threats 
of secession were heard in both North 
and South. Riots took place in sev- 
eral states. Massachusetts suppressed 
armed rebellion. Tories were attacked. 
Their property was confiscated. Thou- 
sands took refuge in flight. Paper 
money had so far depreciated that it 
hardly circulated as currency. Two 
hundred and forty-two million dollars 
of paper money issued prior to 1789 
was worthless in 1791, in spite of laws 
providing severe punishment to with- 
holders. A barber in Philadelphia 
found it real economy to paper his 
barber shop with “Continental Cur- 
rency.’”” A woman would go to market 
with a basket full of paper money, buy 
a pound of steak and carry it home in 
her pocketbook. ‘To find an_his- 
torical parallel to the annals of this 
period,” says Fiske, ‘‘one must go 
back to the bickerings and jealousies 
of the states of ancient Greece.”’ 

The period following our second 
duel with England illustrates the same 
. Critical situation following the war of 
1812. Directly, the people saw little 
of the disasters and ravages of war. 
They were undisturbed in their voca- 
tions. Washington was the only im- 
portant city taken. The killed and 


wounded did not exceed five thousand. 
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But the indirect effects of the war were 
more widely felt. All the extractive 
industries upon which the people de- 
pended were affected adversely. Ruin 
stared the Southern planter in the face. 
Flour jumped from $7.50 to $100 per 
barrel. Foreign ships bid for carrying 
the trade of the Atlantic and cut down 
freight rates to a point that brought 
nightmares to Boston and Salem ship- 
owners. Three years of war-time com- 
mercial restriction caused a dislocation 
of industry in New England. Capital 
which had been invested in shipping 
was turned to the manufacture of com- 
modities formerly supplied by England. 
Capital invested in cotton mills jumped 
from $500,000 after the embargo to 
$4,000,000 two years later. In six 
months exports jumped from $7,000,- 
000 to $46,000,000. The woolen in- 
dustry also received a great impetus, 
but it was not equal to that of cotton. 
All this was artificial stimulation. 
Peace spelled disaster. England un- 
loaded goods which had been piling 
up in her warehouses. Importation 
jumped from $13,000,000 in 1813 to 
$147,000,000 in 1816. Import duties 
did not stem the tide. Caught in a 
process of transition from shipping to 
manufacturing, capital could neither 
advance nor retreat. The country had 
a badly disordered currency and a 
bankrupt treasury. Discontent and so- 
cial and industrial unrest were preva- 
lent. 


E are all familiar with the period 

of reconstruction following the 
Civil War. Mention of the New Black 
Code in Louisiana, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, Carpet Baggers, Scalawags, 
of 1870, Ku Klux Act of 1871, Gould’s 
Black Friday of 1869, brings many 
thoughts to mind.. Four hundred and 
fifty million dollars of United States 
notes or “‘greenbacks’’ were down to 
thirty-five cents on the dollar in 1864. 
Prices of arms, ammunition and sup- 
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plies had risen because of currency 


* inflation. Wages of labor did not 
advance pari passu with the prices of . 


commodities during the war. The 
pecuniary burden of the war fell most 
heavily upon the classes least able to 
bear it. 


LEARLY the conditions following 

the Great War are not new. Bet- 

ter financiering has enabled us to avoid 
much of the great financial reaction, 
but we find ourselves between two 
great fires today—the fire of entrenched 
privilege on the one hand, and the fire 
of wild radicalism on the other hand. 
Over seven thousand strikes during the 
war are followed by more concerted 
national demands and larger strikes 
following the war. Roger W. Babson, 
the well-known statistician, is author- 
ity for the statement that each year 
has shown an increase in the number 
of strikes in the following order: 1914- 
15 had 701 strikes, 1915-16 had 1,025, 
in 1916-17 there were 1,741, in 1917-18 
there were 1,942, and during 1918-19 
there were 2,185. This total of 7,594 
strikes in five years is not complete, as 
many small strikes were not reported 
last year. In August and September 
alone there were 580 strikes involving 
ninety trades. During the year the 
number of workers who struck was 
close to two million. Why, during 
the twelve months following the ar- 
mistice, were there more than three 
times as many strikes as in the same 
period four years earlier? Was it low 
wages? Steel workers, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee, declared it was not uncommon for 
them to earn $12 per day. Building 
trades paid $6 to $7 per day. Ship- 
building: paid much more than that. 
Railroad trackmen got $4 per day. 
Railway equipment plants paid $7 to 
$8. Even the farmers paid help for 
harvesting $6 to $7 per day. Agita- 


tors did not stress wages so. much as- 


other things. Men saw thousands of 
new millionaires made during the war 
and war profits made them restless. 
Various writers have asserted that 
over 250,000 men earned $25,000 or 
more each year during the war. Two 
per cent. of the population owns 60% 
of the wealth; 65% of the people own 
only 5% of the wealth; % of 1% of 
the people own 50% of the land. 
Agitators, stressing these inequalities, 
and the ever-increasing cost of living 
have burrowed their way into organ- 
ized labor. Industrial unrest, as mani- 
fested in strikes during 1919, has cost 
American labor and capital $2,000,- 
000,000. Production is 60% of normal. 

Various explanations of such post- 
bellum periods have been given. The 
psychology of it may be partly due to 
the suspension of the moral law by the 
irregularities of war. Those who are 
criminally inclined are always ready 
to take advantage of the confusion in 
any period of reconstruction. Per- 
haps even a better explanation is this: 
Not only are the tremendous waste 
and economic losses of war minimized, 
but the prospect of immediate social 
and industrial and economic results are 
so magnified that when the time of 
disillusionment comes, discontent and 
disorder result. Whether or not these 
factors fully explain these unsettled 
periods, it remains that acute unrest 
follows in the wake of all wars. 





By way of a footnote, it is stated in 
a Corn Exchange Bank bulletin that 
the rioting at Essen and other German 
industrial centers is simply history 
repeating itself. In France, in 1793, as 
in Germany in 1920, the yield of in- 
direct taxes fell off through the inter- 
ruption of business, and direct taxes 
could not be collected because of no 
means to enforce payment in many lo- 
calities. America and England are the 
only countries where government con- 
trol is constantly diminishing. 
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A DEMOCRATIC STANDARD-BEARER 773 


AN OHIO GOVERNOR WHO HAS WHITE HOUSE 
ASPIRATIONS 


Cox, who is serving his third time as 

chief executive of that State and 
whose Democratic candidacy for the Pres- 
idential nomination has been daily gath- 
ering, as his supporters put it, ‘‘the force 
and momentum of a ground swell,” was 
addressing.a political meeting not long ago 
and in characteristic fashion was hammer- 
ing the opposition when a man in the audi- 
ence sang out: “That’s right. Give ’em 
hell, Jimmy.” Abruptly the Governor 
paused and declaring, ‘That man’s a 
friend of mine,” proceeded to ‘give ’em” 
what was ordered. The incident, his 
friends say, shows that Governor Cox, in 
spite of an innate dignity and reserve which 
can be formidable on occasion, is a good 
mixer. So far as the White House is con- 
cerned, reports David Lawrence in the 
Washington Star, Governor Cox stands in 
good favor. In his candidacy much em- 
phasis is laid on the fact that, either before 
or since the Civil War, only one other man, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth President 
of the United States, has been thrice elected 
Governor of Ohio. 

Governor Cox has just turned the half- 
century mark. He was born March 31, 
1870, on a farm: near Jacksonburg, Butler 
County, Ohio. His early training was 
that of a farm boy of the period, up with 
the cows and to bed with the chickens. 
He attended the country schools, and 
finally the Middletown high school. His 
first work, other than chores about the 
farm, was that of a printer’s devil. Then 
he took to teaching school and from there 
gravitated to a country newspaper owned 
by his brother-in-law. Before long, strange 
but honorable words, seldom encountered 
outside the dictionary, began to creep into 
news accounts of railroad wrecks, court 
routine and the editorial columns of the 
Middletown Signal. One day there was a 
railroad wreck, a bad one, near the little 
city and the hustling new reporter, with a 
nose for news as well as for uncommon 
words, ran a mile or more to the scene of 
the tragedy, quickly grasped its extent, 
sought a waystation telegraph-ticket office 


‘Toe Governor of Ohio, James M. 


and, tearing out a page of an old news- 
paper, said to the agent: ‘‘Send this stuff 
until I come back.”” Presently he returned 
with dramatic details of the wreck and the 
agent wired the news story to the Cincin- 
nati Enguirer. Nothing was missed; the 
story was full of human interest, and a few 
days later the editor of the Enquirer wired 
“Jimmy” Cox that a reportorial “job” was 
open to him on the Enquirer. He was a 
good reporter in Cincinnati, as he had been 
in Middletown, as those who worked with 
him at the time testify, and he became an 
able editorial writer. As such he attracted 
the notice S&T Paul Sorg, who, in addition to 
being a member of Corgregs, was a wealthy 
tobacco manufacturer. Representative 
Sorg sought Cox out and took him to Wash- 
ington as his private secretary. In this 
position Cox turned to politics, which, to- 
gether with the newspaper business, has 
been his principal calling. 

In fact, we read, Governor Cox is an 
avowed politician and is by no means 
ashamed of the appellation. He knows 
all the cards and most of the tricks in the 
political game. When his enemies are 
ca: ting about for something with which to 
deflect votes from this Democratic stand- 
ard-bearer they usually conclude with 
“he’s a politician."” The taunt, however, 
has not impaired his suavity nor his repu- 
tation for treating his subordinates justly 
and kindly. Yet on the warpath, we are 
told, he is apt to hit right and left with 
sirall regard as to where the blows fall. 
When backed into a corner, as the most 
adroit politicians sometimes are, and a 
showdown is in order, this Ohio candidate 
for the White House has manifested fight- 
ing ability beyond the ordinary. 

In 1908 Cox having, with the financial 
assistance of the aforesaid Representative 
Sorg, become proprietor of the Dayton 
(Ohio) News, decided that he would look 
well in Congress. He had acquired some- 
thing of a fortune, along with considerable 
prestige and shirts with monograms em- 
broidered on the sleeves. A Republican 
named Harding was in Congress at the 
time, and the bosses of his own party in 
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the Third (Dayton) District opposed him. 
Cox was persuaded to run and was elected 
to the Sixty-first and returned to the Sixty- 
second Congress. 

“Who's the boy?” asked Uncle Joe 
Cannon, then speaker, on an occasion when 
Representative Cox, smooth-faced and 
youthful-looking, sought recognition on the 
floor of the House. The “boy” launched 
into a speech on the Payne tariff bill and, 
when he sat down, the Czar of the House re- 
marked laconically, ‘‘the youngster will do.” 


Having served two ter ms in Congress, Cox 
was elected Governor of 
Ohio and at once began 
fighting for progressive 
and constructive legis- 
lation. He demanded 
that the legislature pass 
fifty-six progressive 
measures covering a 
wide range of legisla- 
tion. One highly evo- 
lutionary measure was 
the establishment of 
workmen’s compensa- 
tion—compensation for 
men and women alike. 
It was bitterly opposed 
by many large business 
interests and particu- 
larly by liability insur- 
ance companies. But, 
backed by the Gov- 
ernor, it went through 
and has been a model 
of legislation for other 
States. Incidentally, 
it made Cox. “solid” 
with labor. Another 
law remaking the tax- 
ing system and doing 
away with the old elec- 
tive assessors failed to 
please the farmers of 
Ohio and Cox was de- 
feated for re-election. 
Two years later came 
his vindication and his 
return to the guberna- 
torial chair, which he 
has since occupied. 
Under the Cox admin- 
_ istration, records the 
» Providence Journal, the 
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prison system of Ohio has been revised 
along humanitarian lines, and, in this con- 
nection, whenever a plea is made for 
clemency the Governor makes it an in- 
variable practice to see a prisoner before 
he grants a pardon. 

As a ‘“‘war Governor” Cox took the initi- 
ative in organizing the man power and the 
money power of his State. In stimulating 


the production of foodstuffs, he brought 
about the establishment of a farm tractor 
school at Columbus that was a means of 
increasing agricultural production despite 


THRICE GOVERNOR OF OHIO—AND THEN WHAT? 


In James N. Cox the Democratic Party has as a standard-bearer a politician 
of parts and successful business man whose Presidential candidacy is gathering 
the force and momentum of a ground swell. 
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the shortage of farm labor. Altho the sale 
of tractors to farmers attending the school 
was specifically tabooed by the Governor, 
charges were preferred that he was inter- 
ested in a tractor-manufacturing concern. 
In this connection, we are told that, while 
addressing a meeting of_ farmers one night, 
he took occasion to say that he had “been 
charged with having an interest in one of 
these tractor concerns,’’ when an- old 
farmer in the audience piped up, in an 
interested way: 

“What make, Gov’nor?”’ 

“T{o, no, you don’t understand,” shouted 
the speaker, amid a gale of laughter. “I’m 
not interested in the slightest way in any 
tractor concern.” 

It was. back in 1898 that Governor Cox 
bought the Dayton Daily News and started 
to build up a live, money-making news- 
paper. He succeeded so well with the 
venture that five years later he purchased 
the Springfield Press-Republican, now the 
News, and presently formed the News 
League of Ohio. Under his management 


these properties have developed in pros- 
perity until his income from them is very 
large, tho he has been obliged to delegate 
the actual management of the properties 
to others. Governor Cox owns a home 
and extensive estate, known as Trail’s End, 
on the outskirts of Dayton. Recently he 
purchased the old farmstead where he was 
born and he has had the house restored to 
much the same appearance it had when he 
was a boy. He is éstablishing a model 
stock farm on the old place. Outdoor life 
has a strong appeal for him. Horseback 
riding, hunting and golf are his favorite 
pastimes. He is a bogey golfer, it is said. 
Once every year he puts aside the affairs 
of state and takes to the woods in company 
with his son, and spends several weeks 
‘hunting and roughing it in the Great 
North Woods. The Governor has been 
married twice. His present wife was Miss 
Margaret Blair, whom he married in Chi- 
cago in 1917, Besides two sons, who are 
in school, there are two daughters, one of 
them married. 





KRASSIN: THE BUSINESS MAN OF BOLSHEVISM 


\ \ JHENEVER the name of Leonid 
Krassin. emerges conspicuously 
through the progress of events in 
the world of “big’’ bolshevism, we may 
rest assured, the Paris papers tell us, that 
something bizar in finance, something fan- 
tastic in commerce, something dubious in 
engineering has been endorsed by the en- 
terprizing firm of Lenin, Trotzky and 
Company. When Radek is to the fore, 
the world may look for conflagration and 
revolt. The moment Krilenko appears, 
rivers of blood begin to flow. To Shatoff, 
administration of any department signifies 
one long drunken orgy. Krassin alone ex- 
emplifies the traits and tendencies that 
signify to the world law, order, efficiency 
and business, altho he does so, the Temps 
hastens to explain, in a weird way of his 
Own. 

Altho the mind of Krassin is from all 
accounts abnormal, he is a gifted engineer, 
the Gaulois says, who completed his tech- 
nical training in Berlin. The sympathetic 


analyses of his personality in such dailies 
as the Kreuz-Zeitung and the Vossische are 
accounted for by Krassin’s love for all 
things German. He amazed the French 
and English correspondents when he ap- 
peared in Finland with his meekness of 
manner, his melancholy and somewhat 
lined face and the suit of sober black offset 
by a canvas bag making him look shabbier 
and more of a bourgeois than a “big” bol- 
shevik ought to be. In London, suspects 
the correspondent of the Liverpool Post, 
he would have passed for a “bagman”™ or 
respectable commercial traveler of middle 
age and somewhat evangelical training. 
He looked a little seedy, perhaps, and it 
was obvious that his hair had not been 
trimmed by a competent barber. He se- 
cured a small room in a cheap hotel. He 
unrolled a newspaper, drew forth a piece of 
cheese and munched it. He was honestly 
amazed by hints that Russian commerce 
and Russian finance were not on the rock 
of solvency. He was polite, timid, sprink- 
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ling his conversation with such phrases in 
clear German as ‘‘very good!” and “‘I see!"’ 
and “‘exactly!’”’ There was an indescrib- 
able vacuity about his mental expression 
yet a suggestion of persuasive power. He 
had: odd little mannerisms, like that of 
taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
scrutinizing them to see that all were there 
and restoring the lot with a sigh of relief. 
His .pockets were crammed with scrawled 
writings on old bits of paper and of these, 
too, he took stock in an agitated style. 

Few would suspect, says the organ of 
German commerce, that this insignificant 
individual—judging from mere looks—was, 
in the opinion of competent judges, the 
world’s greatest living master of the science 
of electrification and perhaps the world’s 
most competent organizer in the field of 
the mechanical engineering industries, the 
genius who, with nothing but the wrecks 
of plants and railroads and bridges left 
over from a revolution and with mobs of 
untrained workers to depend upon, had 
built up in the soviet world a system that 
goes through the motions of industrialism 

. in a lifelike manner. Not very long before 
the great war, old Siemens, head of the 
famous electrical concern in Germany, de- 
clared that Krassin was without exception 
the most gifted and original technician he 
had ever taken into his service and a writer 
in the Vossische thinks this judgment has 
been confirmed by Krassin‘s career in the 
meantime. 

In those days the young Russian, who 
had come to Berlin after a course at a 
technological institute in his own country, 
wanted to develop an engine in which com- 
bustion would not be effected by the incan- 
descence of compressed air. He had a so- 
lution of the problem of continuous elec- 
tric wave generation that seemed fantastic 
to the experts in the Siemens laboratories. 
They were disposed to look down upon 
Krassin because he was from Russia. He 
was quizzed and ridiculed but finally dis- 
posed of in a humble post at the works. 
There he lapsed into obscurity, a cog in a 
great industrial wheel. 

Old Siemens happened to be studying 
laboratory reports one day. His eye, the 
story goes in the German paper, was caught 
by a mass of mathematical work, diagrams, 
annotations, It was one’ of Krassin’s 
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laborious efforts at a solution of an engi- 
neering problem, a thing passed from hand 
to hand among grinning experts and left 
ingloriously at last in a confusion of waste 
paper. The keen eye of the German indus- 
trialist was struck by the intimate acquaint- 
ance with the abstrusities of a baffling sub- 
ject revealed at every turn in these sheets 
of paper. Krassin's solutions were bizar. 
His suggestions seemed far-fetched. His 
arguments involved not only mathematical 
formulas rarely used but specialized fields 
of chemistry and physics. Siemens pored 
over the work until late into the night. 
The next day he got into touch with this 
young Russian. They had talks from 
which the German emerged mystified. 
“If I could only feel sure,” he said to his 
partner Halske, ‘that this man is quite 
sane.”” There was never any doubt of his 
honesty in the mind of Siemens. 

The antecedents of Krassin were looked 
into. He belonged, according to the Ger- 
man dailies, to a respectable family of un- 
certain origin that seems to have settled in 
the Siberian province of Tobolsk nearly a 
century ago. As a youth, Leonid Krassin 
went to school in Tyumen, still an impor- 
tant town in the government of Tobolsk, 
where his father’s house, on the banks of 
the Tura, made some pretensions to beauty. 
The great railway into Asia was still a 
dream and the Siberian exiles passed 
through Tyumen on their way to banish- 
ment. Sometimes they were a long pro- 
cession of men, women and children, trav- 
eling by ‘‘étape’’—that is, from post to 
post afoot—in hunger and rags, scourged 
by the guards, often falling down exhaust- 
ed, always weeping. The spectacle filled 
the boy Krassin with horror. It evoked 
his first revolutionary inclinations. These 
had grown decided by the time he was 
admitted to the Technological Institute at 
Petrograd. He never at this period con- 
cealed his admiration for Kropotkin, then 
an exile in England. He got into difficul- 
ties with the authorities of his university 
because of the freedom with which he pro- 
claimed his Tolstoyan sentiments. There 
was a prolonged strike of students during 
his residence in the capital. Krassin was 
among the youths pursued by Cossacks 
through the streets. He received a lash or 


two from a whip. He does not seem to 
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have been a terrorist, but his sojourn at 
Berlin seems to have been forced upon him 
by persecution at home. 

When the facts in Krassin’s case were 
laid before the great German, industrialist, 
Siemens decided to grant one request the 
young Russian had made. He sent him 
home, after procuring the indulgence of 
the late General Trepoff, as a sort of roving 
champion of the cause of electrification in 
Russia. Krassin’s work at home had sen- 
sational effects at Berlin. Never in its 
history had the Siemens concern been 
asked to stand behind such daring enter- 
prizes. Again and again our German 
contemporaries hint, the intervention of 
Siemens himself was required to rescue the 
engineering schemes of Krassin from hos- 
tile experts in the laboratory. The laws 
of mechanics required his bridges to fall. 
The theory of engineering made his power- 
heuse impossible. ‘‘Does he think,” cried 
Halske, after a study of some of Krassin's 
specifications from Moscow, ‘‘that we can 
work in fourth dimensional space?” But 
the Russian genius had involved the Sie- 
mens too deeply for any withdrawal then. 
Nothing, in effect, ever seemed to go very 
wrong. The bridges stood and the power- 
houses functioned. 

The original aspects of Krassin’s engi- 
neering genius were soon found to have a 
counterpart in the unprecedented charac- 
ter of his financial expedients. His system 
of accounting defied every principle of sol- 
vency. His statements of assets and lia- 
bilities worked out in bankruptcy. Pre- 
cisely as he had invented an engineering of 
his own he had evolved a kind of business 
which, while admirably suited perhaps to 
the peculiarities of Russian industry, 
raised doubts in other countries. Never- 
theless his banks and his businesses had 
the good luck of his bridges. He had be- 
come a famous captain of industry in- his 
own land when the war broke out. It is 
true that his securities could not be nego- 
tiated in any western capital. He issued 
notes, started banks, built factories, organ- 
ized railways, bridged rivers and founded 
towns on the basis of loans that were never 
floated. Only the war saved Krassin, in 
the opinion of some German financiers, 
from figuring in the supreme financial 
crash in Russian history, a crash that 
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would have carried down more than one 
great concern in Berlin. 

In this heyday ol his career, Krassin was 
a very busy man. He seemed afile ‘to 
carry all the details of his innumerable 
enterprizes in his head. He loved to ex- 
plain them to committees of stockholders 
in his quiet, even voice, in his passionless, 
plausible, impersonal manner. He was 
never disconcerted by any question. He 
always knew what he was talking about 
altho nobody else did. Indeed, there wasa 
residue of mystification in all minds when 
he got through. He wore then, too, the 
severe black coat of the bourgeois, the 
white collar, the glowing four-in-hand 
necktie—the sartorial combination known 
in Russia as ‘‘“German dress.” He was in 
constant movement from a train to a hotel, 
from a hotel to an industrial establishment 
and then on toa bank where his statements 
of progress made and orders pouring in left 
all investors enthusiastic, however bewil- 
dered. His life was ascetic in its simplicity 
and Krassin well deserved, apparently, his 
reputation as a model family man. It was 
observable that all the money he got hold 
of went back into his feats of engineering 
and his wonders of electrification He did 
not entertain lavishly even when he lived 
in a fine mansion in the suburbs of Moscow 
and had a large factory on the Yauza. In 
the business life of Russia Krassin was 
then a recognized representative of Ger- 
man high finance and in Germany he 
was a recognized representative of Russian 
high finance. The actual facts of the sit- 
uation no one has been able to find out 
but Krassin did a deal of running between 
Berlin and Moscow. 

The gift for mystification which, accord- 
ing to the suspicious press of France,-en- 
abled Krassin to win the support of Sie- 
mens, enabled him to stand well with jthe 
Grand Duke Nicholas when that Romahoff 
took things out of the hands of the late 
Czar. It served Krassin when Prince 
Lvoff headed the interregnum. He im- 
pressed Kerensky as he had impressed all 
the others. Lenin was delighted with him. 
Here was just the man for the financial 
crisis of bolshevism, the industrial slough 
of despond into which it had keeled over. 
Krassin rose naturally to the post of com- 
missar of trade and industry. In no long 
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time he had worked out mathematically 
his scheme to pay the Czar's debts, to pay 
the war debts, to meet all the claims of the 
western world. Nothing prodigious in 
finance or engineering daunts Krassin. 
Lenin, it is true, reads Krassin’s reports 
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with a sense of mystification, wondering as 
did old Siemens, if there may not be some- 
thing fantastic in it all, if the commissar of 
trade and industry is fundamentally un- 
sound somewhere, ‘‘but after all,”" as the 
Vossische asks, ‘‘does it matter so much?” 





HOW A GREAT PUBLISHER BEGAN HIS CAREER 
ON A CAPITAL OF THREE CENTS 


in Philadelphia recently a speaker 

drew attention to the fact that it 
was out of New England that the printer, 
Benjamin Franklin, came and, skipping 
New York, settled in the city of Brotherly 
Love and, among other things, established 
a newspaper known as the Pennsylvania 
Gazette. A century later there came out 
of New England another printer, who, also 
skipping: New York, settled in Philadel- 
phia.and, taking up the publication Ben- 
jamin Franklin had founded, made its 
fame world-wide. The world knows much 
of Franklin but not so much: of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, the second printer from New 
England, who has in many respects become 
the greatest publisher in the world. From 
his publishing house go to every city, town, 
village and hamlet in America the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and-the Country Gentleman. The man who 
is described by Richard Spillane in Forbes’ 
Magazine, as the soul and architect of this 
tremendous organization started his busi- 
ness career as a sort of Oliver Optic news- 
boy with a capital of three cents. 

By way of contrast to the great pub- 
lisher of today, we read of him as a boy of 
twelve who, like most youngsters of corre- 
sponding age, had many desires that only 
money could gratify. On one’ red-letter 
day in his life—the afternoon of the Fourth 
of July, 1862—young Curtis besought his 
mother for a bit of money to buy fire- 
crackers and was told that if he wanted 
money he should earn it. 


A T A gathering in one.of the big hotels 


“If-I earn some money may I have it 


and spend it as I like?’’ he asked. 

“You may,” she replied. Whereupon, 
with three cents in hand, he proceeded to 
dicker with a newsboy (it was in Portland, 


Maine) who had more Couriers than he 
probably would sell and a transfer of three 
copies was made. By nightfall he had 
sold them and had nine cents. With this 
he secured.a larger stock of papers the 
next day, but he was a little fellow and 
then as now newsboys were bitterly antag- 
onistic to interlopers. Those who looked 
upon him as an interloper in Portland had 
territory which they considered their own 
and they made a practice of driving- off 
any one who invaded their domain. Where- 
upon the Curtis. boy promptly and pro- 
phetically displayed evidence of acumen. 
He went to the business manager of the 
paper and pointed out to him that across 
the river was Fort Preble and that in the 
fort were many soldiers. They probably 
would like to have papers. Could he have 
that territory and could he have a reason- 
able number of papers on credit? He 
could; and arriving at the fort he sold his 
papers at five cents a copy as fast as he 
could hand them out. It was war time, 
and we are told that Curtis was crying 
newspapers in the streets of Portland when , 
Lincoln was shot. 

There followed several years of ups and 
downs in his career as a small printer and 
publisher in Portland and in Boston, where 
the future creator of the Curtis Publishing 
Company migrated in 1869. In Boston he 
first got employment in a dry goods store 
“behind the counter’ and ‘‘might have be- 
come a great merchant prince but for the 
fact that the love of printer’s ink was still 
strong in him.” An acquaintance offered 
twenty-five per cent. commission to him 
for all the advertizements he could get for 
a traveler's guide. He desired to under- 
take the work, but the dry goods people 
for whom he was working protested that 
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A WIZARD OF THE PUBLISHING WORLD WHO ACCOMPLISHES THE 
SEEMINGLY IMPOSSIBLE 


Whenever Cyrus H. K. Curtis is told that “it can't be done,” he goes ahead, as he did with the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Saturday Evening Post, and knocks the statement into a cocked hat. 
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he was under contract for a year because 
the letter they had written to him had 
stipulatedea twelve-month period. Flat- 
tered to think that he was considered so 
highly, he said, ‘‘well, if you feel that way 
about it, I'll stay to the end of the year.” 
Subsequently he became an advertizing 


solicitor, but, it is recorded, he never 
achieved any particular success in that 
capacity. By 1876—the year of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia he had 
amassed little more than a_ variegated 
fund of experience, in addition to acquiring 
a wife who believed in him as strongly as 
he believed in himself. Together they 
went to Philadelphia because “he could 
publish a paper he had in mind, for less 
money in Philadelphia than in Boston or 
New York.’’ The difference in cost of 
publishing was $1,500 a year, as he esti- 
mated it at the time, and on that sum they 
could live. 

So, we are told, was launched a four- 
page sheet called the Tribune and Farmer, 
of which Cyrus Curtis was editor, adver- 
tizing solicitor, subscription manager and 
handy man generally. In it his wife was 
naturally much interested, and, woman- 
like, she read the woman’s page. It gave 
her much amusement and considerable 
opportunity to criticize. 

“Who wrote this?’’ she would ask now 
and then. 

Usually her husband would reply: “I 
did. Why do you ask?” 

“It’s so utterly ridiculous,’’ she would 
reply. This criticizm continued until Mrs. 
Curtis was told, in a challenging way, that 
if she knew so much of what was wrong 
and what was right about a woman's page 
maybe she could get out a better one than 
he was producing. She said she could— 
and she did. What is more, she produced 
so good a woman’s page that soon it be- 
came a prominent feature of the publica- 
tion out of which was evolved the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

In developing 
magazine properties, 


and his_ other 
there have 


this 
we read, 


been times when the presiding genius of 
the Curtis publications has assumed heavy 
risks and times when he had to borrow 
great sums of money or obtain large cred- 
its. There are incidents in this connec- 
At one time he 


tion that are interesting. 
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wished to spend heavily on an advertizing 
campaign. He went to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and explained his plan for increasing the 
size of his paper, raising the price and 
doing a lot of national advertizing. He 
wanted $200,000 of credit. The adver- 
tizing man had firm faith in the publisher 
and told him the credit would be extended. 
At the same time Curtis wanted $100,000 
credit from the mill people who supplied 
him with paper. An appointment was 
made to meet the paper men in Boston. 
Ayer accompanied him on the trip. The 
conference was to be held in the Parker 
House. Curtis had written to the paper 
people telling them of his plans. When 
he and Ayer met the paper makers, their 
spokesman said he was sorry they had 
made the journey, as the credit could not 
be given. The publisher went over his 
affairs in detail and presented such argu- 
ments as he could to support his conten- 
tion that his business was growing on a 
sure and sound basis, but the paper people 
were emphatic in their declaration that 
they could not see their way clear to oblige 
him. He was about to say good-by, cha- 
grined if not discouraged, when Ayer sug- 
gested that he and the paper men go up- 
stairs and see if they could not come to an 
agreement. Curtis was to remain in the 
lobby. When at last the gentlemen came 
downstairs the spokesman for the paper 
men came to him smilingly, and, putting 
out his hand, said: ‘‘Mr. Curtis, I want to 
congratulate you on having so good a 
friend. Mr. Ayer has convinced us we 
should extend the credit you ask.’’ Before 
Curtis finished that campaign he had used 
much more than $300,000 of credit between 
his advertizing and his paper account. 

Four years ago Curtis was chatting with 
one of the members of the house of Ayer and 
something was said about Wayland Ayer. 

“ ‘By the way,’ remarked Curtis, ‘I’ve been 
curious to know what it was he said to the 
paper people at that Parker House meeting 
that won them over. They were set against 
giving the credit to me when they went up- 
stairs.” 

“ ‘Didn’t he ever tell you?’ | 

““ ‘No,’ the publisher replied. 

“Well, if you wish to know, I guess there’s 
no harm telling,’ was the response. ‘He gave 
his note to the paper people to cover the $100,- 
000 credit they extended to you.’’’ 

















Mr. 
Curtis is bright of eye, full of energy, 


Today, in his seventieth year, 
buoyant in spirit. Tho he never appears 
hurried, we read, he keeps in touch with 
everything essential to the direction and 
success of his two weekly magazines, Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Country Gentleman, 
his monthly, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and his two newspapers, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the Evening Ledger. He 
journeys up and down the land to keep in 
touch with people and with what is going 
on in centers of thought and industry. He 
is a great reader of books as well as men, 
browses about news-stands and book-stalls 
and buys all sorts of publications. He is 
always looking for something that reveals 
a talent to match some need in his organi- 
zation, a knowledge or grasp of some de- 
partment of life that is commanding. It 
was in this way that he conceived the idea 
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of the Saturday Evening Post which prob- 
ably would never have been developed 
but for a story he happened to read in 
manuscript. It was a romance of business 
and confirmed a slowly growing conviction 
that in business stories there was a new and 
great field for a publisher. He had con- 
fided this idea to his friends. ‘‘No,” they 
said, ‘‘you're mistaken. Business is dull, 
dry, uninteresting. Don’t try anything 
like that or you'll be ruined.” He had clung 
to the idea as a basis for a man's paper. 
In 1897 he took over Franklin's old jour- 
nal and proceeded to realize his idea. But, 
we read, America might never have had 
such a publication as the Post has become 
if Cyrus Curtis had not read ‘‘Calumet K." 
a business romance written in collabora- 
tion by Henry Kitchell Webster and 
Samuel Merwin, which was run as one of 
the first serials in Curtis’s new periodical. 





KAMENEFF: THE HANNIBAL OF BOLSHEVISM 


first as a mere youth in the easy- 

going military academy known in 
the palmy Romanoff days as the Im- 
perial General Staff College, and he did 
not do well there, except in mathe- 
matics and strategy. He was a lank 
and frail lad then, prone to infection 
with every disease that raged in the place, 
from measles to erysipelas. He was poor 
enough, but he sprang from a fine old 
family conspicuous in the reign of the 
terrible first Nicholas, altho it had fallen 
into such decay in the last century that 
the women sought positions as governesses 
and companions while the men drifted into 
the bureaucracy, the army and even the 
church—that last refuge of the bankrupt 
aristocracy as far as the hierarchical dig- 
nity was concerned. The Kameneffs are 
a numerous tribe and in past generations 
they have involved themselves in palace 
conspiracies, timber operations in Siberia 
and descents upon Afghanistan. The 


( AMENEFF seems to have shown up 


women are all highly emotional, brilliant 
in society, domineering in the home, ex- 
quisite piano players, fine singers, incom- 
parable dancers. 


The men have displayed 


(Continued on page 861) 


the artistic temperament, a strain of mys- 
ticism, literary aptitudes and the spirit of 
adventure. The manners of the clan are 
distinguished beyond the average in Rus- 
sian society and they have advanced— 
when they did advance—by the exercize 
of a subtle personal charm. Each genera- 
tion of these people seems to yield its pro- 
portion of courtiers, of belles, of monks and 
of adventurers in every field from finance 
to chemistry. They are what could be 
called mutants, variants, sports. Kame- 
neff comes legitimately, then, by his touch 
of genius, altho he is the first of the breed 
to betray the qualities of a world figure, to 
stand out among the great characters of 
history. His aspect is by no means that 
of a proletarian. He looks as much like 
an aristocrat as does Tchicherin himself. 
Kameneff’s voice betrays his good birth, 
and he has delicate, dainty ways in small 
things, to say nothing of the circumstance 
that he keeps his teeth and his fingers in ex- 
cellent condition, unlike Lenin, who looks as 
if he slept in his clothes and never washed. 

Unlike the heroes of Bolshevism in gen- 
eral, Kameneff is no “‘intellectual."" He has 
probably never read Karl Marx, suspects 
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“ADAM AND. EVA”—A PROPHETIC COMEDY 
OF THE “NEW POOR” 


LTHO written and produced months 
before the overall brigade, and other 
schemes to meet the high cost of 

living were instituted, ‘‘Adam and Eva,” 
the successful new comedy by George 
Middleton and Guy Bolton, is of almost 
prophetic timeliness. For the past season 
it has been delighting New York play- 
goers, at the Longacre Theater, and its 
appeal to the rest of the country next 
season may even be greater owing to our 
interest in the new thrift. ‘Adam and 
Eva” is a clever dramatization of an en- 
forced poverty and its character-building 
compensations. The first act introduces 
us into the luxuriously idle King home on 
Long Island, with the harassed head of the 
family practically buried under ‘‘a bunker 
of bills’ contracted by his daughters, Eva 
and Julie, the latter already married to a 
worthless spendthrift, Clinton Dewitt; his 
sister-in-law Abby, a middle-aged chaser 
of fads; and Uncle Horace, an elderly hypo- 
chondriac “‘who came to spend a week-end 
and stayed for fifteen years.” Eva is on 
the verge of an engagement with Lord 
Andrew Gordon, a Scotch-English fortune- 
hunter, while Dr. Delamater, a fashionable 
physician, is also a rival for her hand. Mr. 
King, who is “in rubbes,”’ is in despair over 
the careless and reckless expenditure of 
these wasters, and has lost all illusions on 
the subject, of family life. ‘Families are 
all alike,’’ he remarks; ‘‘at any rate, rich 
men’s families are—a bunch of ungrateful, 
idle wasters!”’ 

Eva and Julie conspire with Dr. Dela- 
mater to invent an illness for their father, 
so that they will not suffer from his grow- 
ing complaint against the high cost of the 
family. ‘Too much family,” she explains, 
“and we're suffering equally from too much 
father. Some systems can stand a lot of 
family, but his can’t; and this morning his 
complaint ended in an absurd obsession 
that we all seemed powerless to shake.” 
This obsession is that the whole family 
would be greatly improved by spending 
the summer raising chickens on an old 
family farm in New Jersey. 

Dr. Delamater succeeds in convincing 


King that he is ill, and that he must visit 
his rubber holdings in the interior of 
Brazil. The motives behind this plot are 
discovered by the ubiquitous Uncle Hor- 
ace, who reveals them to the pater familias. 
At this point arrives Adam Smith, the 
young man who has for years been King’s 
representative in Brazil. Adam is a self- 
made young man, keenly efficient, but 
without the social manner so essential to 
Long Island society. Having lived a 
lonely life in Manouse, Brazil, he is rather 
sentimental on the subject of the American 
family. King and Adam discuss this sub- 
ject, Adam expressing his admiration for 
the ‘ideal’ home life of the Kings, as it 
appears to him: 


Apam: Like it? It’s perfect. It’s a home. 

Kino: Yes, it’s a home all right! 

Apam: It takes a homeless, lonely fellow 
like me to appreciate the way you’re blessed, 
Mr. King! As I came up the drive and saw 
this lovely big house hedged about with honey- 
suckle and roses, and looking so sweet and 
peaceful, I just realized all I was missing in 
life. And then when I turned the corner and 
saw your family sitting out on the porch. Oh, 
but it must be wonderful to have a family! 

K1nc: They were all on the porch? 

Apam: Yes, sir. And they looked so happy. 
They were all laughing. " 

Kinc: Laughing? They were all laughing? 

Apam: Yes. They seemed as merry and 
carefree as a lot of kids the day school closes. 

KING: Just wait—just wait! 

Apam: I beg pardon, sir? 

Kinc: Nothing, nothing. I mean if you 
just wait you'll have a family yourself some 
day. 

ApaAm: I hope you’re right, sir, but I hate to 
think of all the time I’m losing. You're simply 
not living when you've only got yourself. Can 
you imagine what it would be like to come 
home and not find your loved ones waiting for 
you with outstretched arms? 

KinG: Outstretched arms? Outstretched 
hands, you mean. You know a hell of a lot 
about families, don’t you? 

Apam: Why, Mr. King! 

Kinc: They made a pretty picture out there 
on the porch, didn’t they? The smiling faces 
—I know why they were smiling all right— 
and the sunshine filtering through the honey- 
suckle and the soft-colored summer dresses. 
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| (Snatches up a bill, hands it to Adam.) ' See 
that? 

Apam: What is it? (Takes bill.) 

KinG: The bill for those soft-colored sum- 
mer dresses. How'd you like to pay that? 
Have you seen their hats? No, neither have 
I, but I’ve seen this. And here’s the things 
they wear underneath. Sometimes on Mon- 
day afternoons I go out and sit in the clothes 
yard just to try and get my money’s worth on 
the lingerie bill. 

Apam: If you'll pardon me, Mr. King, why 
do you encourage them to be so extravagant? 
You ought to speak to them. 

KinG: Speak to them! 

ApvaM: I s’pose you're afraid of hurting 
their feelings; but if you were very careful of 
the way you expressed it— All you need to 
do is just drop a hint. Love is a wonderful 
interpreter. 

Kinc: Say, where have you been all your 
life? 

Apam: For the most part I’ve been up at 
Manouse looking after your rubber plantations, 

KinG: Then I’m partly responsible for your 
innocence, am I? And I was just planning to 
send you back there, tomorrow. 

Apam: Yes, sir. That’s what I want to 
talk to you about. Can’t you send somebody 
else, Mr. King? 

Kinc: Why don’t you want to go? 

Apam: It’s so lonely. I don’t believe I 
could stand it again. You can’t realize what 
it’s like never to see a woman. 

Kine: Aren’t there any women there? 

Apam: There were just three Anglo-Saxon 
women when I first went there and one of them 
left and one’s dead. 

Kinc: What's the matter with the other 
one? 

Apam: She was killed by our kindness too. 
The whole club used to paddle six miles up the 
river on Sunday afternoons just to sit and 
look at her. She was the only relative any of 
the boys had. 

Kinc: You had to paddle six miles up river 
to see 4 relative? You are not describing 
Manouse—you're describing Heaven. 

Apam: Heaven? (Takes up Eva's riding 
crop; handles it.) 

KiNG (Rapily): I have always longed for a 
place like that, longed for adventure, to get 
off in the wilds. I love to picture myself sit- 
ting by the camp-fire, listening to a cougar 
hewling in the forest, or watching the croco- 
diles heave about in the river like drifting logs, 
while a pink cloud of flamingoes floats across 
the window of blue sky that opens between the 
palm trees. 

Apam: Sounds very wonderful, but, take 
my word for it, it doesn’t compare with a 


EXTRAVAGANT ECONOMY 
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George Middleton has won two publics. His pub- 
lished plays have won the approval of literary critics, 
while his produced plays, usually written in collabora- 
tion with Guy Bolton, win the applause of the theater- 
going public. 


wicker chair out on your porch. Oh gee! 
Life’s a funny thing, isn’t it? Here I am 
envying you everything you've got and you're 
envying me everything I have had, and you 
talk about the place I call hell as Heaven. 

Kinc: Adam, why can't we change places? 

Apam: Change places? Howdo you mean? 

Kinc: I mean that I will go to Manouse if 
you'll take over my family. 

Apam: You're joking. 

Kinc: Oh, no, I am not. You're longing 
for a family and I'm longing for a rest. 

Apam: You mean that you'd actually leave 
me in charge of your family? 

Krnc: I mean I'll install you here as father. 
They don't think much of me as a father, so 
I would like to let them try a new one. 

Apam: If you will pardon me, Mr. King, 
I think that is one of the wildest ideas I ever 
heard. 

Kinc: Not at all! It would be a liberal 
education for you, and, believe me, you need 
it! It’s really awful .to think of a poor inno- 
cent fellow going about with the idea that if 
you want to stop women from being extrava- 
gant all you need do ts drop a hint! You long 
for the touch of a woman's hand, do you? 
You'll get it, boy, you'll get it, if you're not 
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darn careful! You've done a lot for me, 
Adam. Your honesty and faithfulness have 
helped me to make a large fortune, so I’d like 
to do something for you. I want to open your 
eyes before you've landed yourself with a 
wife, a mother-in-law and a couple of kids. 

Apam: But what would your family say to 
the scheme? 

KinG: We don’t need to care what they 
say. I still have one hold over my family. 
They all sit up on their hind legs and woof 
when I hold out this little book. 

Apam (Shocked): You rule them with a 
check book! That isn’t right, Mr. King. 

Kinc: If you can discover any other way 
to rule them, I shall be most grateful. 


When the family comes back into the 
drawing room and somewhat condescend- 
ingly and snobbishly meets Adam Smith, 
King announces his immediate departure 
for Manouse, and then introduces Adam 
as the new “father” of the King family. 
“Mr. Smith will be the head of this house- 
hold,” he calmly informs them, “while 
I’m gone. He will pay the bills and settle 
all domestic questions. You will consult 
him just as you would me.” Julie ob- 
jects; she tells her father that ‘Mr. Smith 
doesn’t know us.’’ He replies: 


-KinG: No, and it’s a damn good thing he 
doesn’t. Mr. Smith has a very limited idea 
of family life. Hence he’s longing for it. He 
has a charming picture in his mind that I hope 
you will all help him to realize. It is evening, 
the lamps are lit, the curtains down, Father is 
sitting by the log fire with his family all about 
him, Aunt Abby is knitting, Julie and Clinton 
are playing parchesie, Uncle Horace is reading 
out loud some interesting excerpts from the 
Literary Digest, while Eva is seated at the 
piano playing very softly and sweetly that 
dear old melody, “‘Home Sweet Home.” 

Apam: That’s very charming indeed, but 
really I shall feel like an intruder within the 
sacred circle. After all, the atmosphere of the 
home is hallowed, an alien presence might 
shatter its mystic charm, 


The various members protest. Eva 
alone accepts the situation. King leaves 
for his lonely paradise in Brazil, and Adam 
Smith is left to apply the doctrines of a 
more illustrious Adam Smith. 

The second act reveals this hero snubbed 
by the family, trying to adjust himself to 
the social life of the Kings, and practically 
bereft of any sympathetic companion ex- 
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cept Corinthia, the maid. But he rules 
with an iron hand and the extravagant 
Julie is even compelled to send back 
purchases made in the shops of Fifth 
Avenue. Dr. Delamater calls and _ in- 
forms Adam that Eva’s suitor, Lord Andy 
Gordon, is a shameless fortune-hunter who 
wishes to marry Eva only because she is 
an heiress. If she were penniless, the as- 
tute physician claims, the penniless aristo- 
crat would soon vanish. This gives Adam 
Smith his clue. He even goes so far as to 
“‘mobilize’’ and secrete the jewels of the 
King ladies; and then announces the finan- 
cial failure of their father: 


Apam: I’ve been trying to muster my cour- 
age to tell you. I even put these clothes on so 
as to give myself another reason for delay; but 
it’s no use stalling any longer. You've got to 
know. 

Eva (Really alarmed): Why, Mr. Smith, 
you don’t 

UNCLE Horace (Breaking in): Your father’s 
boat has gone down—just what I dreamed 
this afternoon. 





ApaAm: No, Mr. King is all right. That is 
to say—he’s safe and well. 
UncLeE Horace: Go on then! Explode 


your bomb and bury our fragments. 

Apam: My dear people, Mr. King is ruined. 

AL: Ruined? * 

Assy: Did he say ruined? 

CiinTON: Not really ruined? 

Assy: It’s incredible! fantastic! 

Lorp ANDREw: I say, does “‘ruined’’ mean 
the same thing here that it does in England? 

Apam: Yes, I mean financially ruined. 

Eva: But how—how could it happen? 
Surely, he can’t suddenly— Why, he’s been 
gone only ten days. 

Apam: The Brazilian Government placed 
an embargo on rubber shipments—that means 
a nation-wide shortage of raw material. This 
afternoon prices soared to the skies. The 
King Company is carrying a tremendous short 
account and that account has got to be-cov- 
ered if it takes every dollar. 

Lorp ANDREW: Every dollar? 

CLINTON: But, look here, Brazil has no 
right to do this to us. 

Lorp ANDREw: No, I say, can’t you get the 
good old U. S. A. to send some battleships? 
That’s what we always do in England. 

Eva: Have you sent for Father? 

Apam: No, he’s probably way up the river 
by this time, and he won't hear of it till he 
reaches Manouse. 

Assy: Does it mean that everything Was 
gone? His private fortune? 




















“ADAM AND 


PATER PRO TEM 


In the first act of ‘‘Adam and Eva,” the harassed Mr. King introduces Adam Smith as the temporary parent to his 
extravagant family 


Apam: I'm afraid there is no private for- 
tune. It is all in the business. Perhaps we 
can save the home. I’m going to try. But 
it can’t be kept up. We've got to rent it. 

UncLe Horace (Rises): Rent it? 

CiinTon: Good God! 

Unc_Le Horace: Then where the devil are 
we going to live? 

Cuiinton: And how are we going to live? 

Apam: That's the problem we've got to face. 

Assy: Well, there’s only one thing to do. 
We'll just have to wait till Mr. King comes 
back. 

CLINTON: Yes. 

Uncce Horace: Yes. 

Lorp ANDREW: Yes. 

Apam: You actually propose to sit down 
and fold your hands until Mr. King gets back 
to earn your living for you? 

CLINTON: Well, if we don’t know how to 
earn it ourselves? 

Apam: You'll have to do like other people, 
Mr. DeWitt, and find out how. Mr. King is 
over fifty years old. All his life he has worked 
for his family—for you. He has supported 
you—made a beautiful home for you—a home 
that none of you appreciate because you've 
never had to do withou it. He's given you 
education, food, clothes—everything you asked 
for within reason and a great deal that was out 
of reason. And now, after years of office 
drudgery, of fighting and struggling for you, 
are you going to ask him to start in all over 
again, at his age, with a family hanging around 
his neck? 

Eva (Rises, turns to ADay): Of course we're 
not, Mr. Smith. Tho I don't blame you for 
thinking us quite capable of it. 


Apam: I beg your pardon. I had no right 


to talk to you that way. After all, I'm only 
an outsider. 





Eva: We'll be glad if you won't con- 
sider yourself an outsider. You see, we're a 
dreadfully helpless crowd, and we _ shall 
need some one with business experience to 
advise us. 

Apam: That's what I want to do. I'm 
tremendously fond of your father. I've been 
with him ever since I was a kid, and he's been 
so damned white to me. 

Eva: If Father had only taught us to do 
something.. It seems funny to think that all 
those servants back there in the kitchen have 
a much better chance of earning their living 
than we have. 

Lorp ANpDREW: It’s the devil of a posish for 
a whole family to be suddenly plunged into. 
(JULIE enters.) 

JuLie (Hysterically): Oh, oh, the most ter- 
rible thing has happened. 

UncLe Horace .. . Yes, we know. 

Jute: You know? 

C.iinTON: Isn't it ghastly, darling? We're 
just stunned, absolutely stunned. 

Juvie: But how did you find out? 

Eva: Mr. Smith told us. 

Juvie (Putting hands to her head): Mr. Smith! 
I don’t understand. I only just discovered it 
myself. I went to the safe to put away my 
rings and I found it empty. 

UncLe Horace: Empty? 

Assy: What on earth are you talking about? 

Juvie: The robbery, of course—— 

OmneEs: Robbery! 

Jute: And Eva's necklace has gone, too. 

Eva: What? 

CLINTON (Calmly): That's damned funny, 
isn't it? 

Lorp ANDREW: Dash strange coincidence. 

Jutte: Good Heavens! But you're all 
taking it pretty calmly. Do you fully realize 
what has happened? Eva's safe was broken 
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Open—mine apparently hadn’t been properly 
closed. 

CuiinToN: Too bad! 

Juvie (To Ciinton): TOO BAD! 
is that all you can say? 

Eva: Julie, we can’t get very excited about 
your news. It seems a mere pin prick after 
the blow we've just received. 

Juvie (To Eva): Blow? What blow? 

CLINTON: When you come to think of it, 
this robbery is a bit serious. You know we 
could have lived a long time on the money 
those jewels would have fetched. 

JuLie: We could have lived a long time— 
what do you mean? 

Eva: Julie, that robbery has only completed 
our ruin. Father has lost all his money— 
everything. 

JuLieE: Who says so? 

Eva: Mr. Smith. 


My God, 


The effect of this news is unexpected. 
Dr. Delamater it is who unhesitatingly 
gives up his suit, and it is Lord Andy, to 
whom Eva has in the meantime given her 
hand, who stands by her in the family 
misfortune. The indolent Kings are per- 
force galvanized into action. There is a 
rush for the daily papers and an industrious 
perusal of the ‘‘Help Wanted” advertize- 
ments: 


Ciinton: Want Ads! (Picks up paper on 
floor in front of Horace. Horace quickly 
picks up the rest of the papers, holds them on 
his lap): I’ve often noticed whole pages of 
‘Help Wanted” and “‘Business Opportunities.” 

Jute: Oh, Clinnie, what a man.you are in 
an emergency! 

Apvam: Yes, it’s a great idea, Mr. DeWitt. 
You can spare us a couple of these, can’t you, 
Mr. Pilgrim? (Takes two papers from him; 
goes to EvA; gives her one and then opens other 
paper to ‘Help Wanted”’ page.) 

Juuie: Of course, I might go on the stage. 

Assy: My dear Julie, what qualifications 
have you got? 

UncLe Horace: Well, she’s had her jewels 
stolen. 

ApamM: “Help Wanted—Female.” 
you are, Miss Rooker. 

Eva: What a surprise it will be to poor old 
Dad to come back and find us all working. 

Apam: Yes; and I’m going to propose that 
if your father doesn’t come back of his own 
accord, we won’t send for him, 

JuLie: Why? 

Apam: He needs that rest and needs it 
badly. He may not realize what it means. 
He probably won't get the market quotations 


Here 
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down there, and I shall try and reassure him 
until we’ve straightened things out a bit. 

UNCLE HorRACE (Lowering his paper): Does 
it take long to learn to tune pianos? 

Apam: I don’t know. 

Assy: Oh, wait a minute. There’s some- 
thing that might do for Clinton. ‘Young 
man wanted—nine hundred a year.”’ | 

CLINTON: Nine hundred a year? What 
could I do with that? Leaving Julie out of 
the question, it will cost me at least fifteen 
hundred a year just to live. 

Unc.Le Horace: I shouldn’t pay that, if I 
were you—it isn’t worth it. 

CLINTON: What? 

Eva (Looking): There are a lot of special 
secretaries wanted but everyone expects them 
to know shorthand. 

C.iinTon: Ah, listen to this: ‘‘Young man 
you belong with us. This is the golden oppor- 
tunity you have been waiting for—a newly 
patented article as easy to sell as beer at a 
picnic.” (Breaks off.) Ah, ha—there’s a 
catch in it. 

ApaM: What’s the matter with that one? 

CLINTON: Must have a large acquaint- 
ance. 

JULIE: Well, you’ve got a very large ac- 
quaintance. 

CLINTON: Must have a large acquaintance 
among hot-water bottle manufacturers. 

Juviz: How silly! As tho anybody in the 
world would be likely to know more than two 
or three hot-water bottle manufacturers. I 
go about a great deal and I’ve never met one. 

Eva: Isn’t it funny? We're all sitting 
around here as if we were playing a game. 

Apam: And it’s a lot more fun than Red - 
Dog, isn’t it? 

Eva: Of course, the truth of. the matter is 
we just can’t realize the disaster—yet. 

Assy: No, we'll wake up to that later on. 

JuLie: Well, I suppose I ought to look for 
something too. They probably won't give 
Clinton what he’s worth—just at first. 

UNcLE Horace: Let’s hope they won't. 

ApaM (Looking through Eva's paper on card 
table): Oh, here’s something that will interest 
you, Mr, DeWitt. ‘Wanted: Clothing Sales- 
man—must be a snappy dresser.” 

CLINTON: Snappy dresser? 

JuLie: Go on, Mr. Smith. How much does 
it pay? 

ApAmM (Continuing): “Splendid terms to the 
right party. Exceptional opportunity to dem- 
onstrate our line of clothing novelties to the 
boys who like gingery effects. A side line of 
fancy belts, scarf pins, tie clips and other 
gent’s jewelry will net a live wire from seven 
to ten dollars a day.—The New Era Clothing 
Co,, Akron, Ohio,” 























THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING POOR 


“HELP WANTED” 


One of the effective scenes in the new comedy is this in which the startled members of the King family, faced 
with ruin, begin to seek jobs with the aid of the “Help Wanted" columns. 


Jutre: You'd better answer that one, dear. 
It says exceptional opportunity. 

CiinTon: But, Julie—— 

Jute: Now, don’t argue, Clinnie. If you're 
going to work, you can’t afford to be too criti- 
cal, can he, Mr. Smith? 

Apam: No. But I can’t see Mr. Dewitt 
selling tie-clips and other gent’s jewelry. 

Curnton: (Throws his paper on piano): I'll 
do anything for Julie. (Kisses JuLteE): Where 
is that ad? 

Apam: Good boy! 

JuLie: That’s right; and I’m going into 
business too. I think I'll put on my best 
hat tomorrow and go straight down to Wall 
Street. 

Eva: Yes, the best hat is so important. 

JuLie: Of course it is. Appearance is 
everything, at least, I’ve always heard, Mr. 
Smith, that pretty girls do better in business 
than plain girls. 

Apvam: Well, I don’t know. I guess it's 
about a toss-up. The plain girls don’t make 
so many mistakes, but there are fewer kicks 
about the mistakes the pretty girls make. 

Juvie: Ah, that’s just what I supposed. 

Eva (Looking through the want ads): The 
only job I can find that doesn’t need previous 
experience is a shop assistant. (With a de- 
cision): I shall make a try for that. 

ApaM: Oh, great Scott, no! I can’t let 
you do that. I mean you mustn't do that. 
Eva: Why not? 





Apam: Because you mustn't. You don't 
realize what it would be like—to stand behind 
a counter all day. 

Eva: Well, if other girls can do it, I can. 

Apam: No, no, wait a minute. Tell me, 
doesn't your father own an old place over in 
New Jersey? 

Eva: Yes, he’s kept it out of sentiment. 
It’s the place where he spent his boyhood. 

ApaM: Why couldn’t we turn it into a 
chicken farm? 

Eva: I believe there are chickens there 
now. 

ApaAM: I mean on a large scale. For in- 
stance, special brands of eggs for invalids— 
packed in fancy boxes and delivered by ex- 
press. And honey the same way. Have 
little jars shaped like a bee-hive. You and 
Mrs. DeWitt would run it. It would be bet- 
ter than taking some ill-paid job as a secretary 
or companion, 

Eva: What a splendid idea! 

JuuiE: Yes, isn’t it. And I know all about 
bees since I read that book of Maeterlinck’s. 
Oh, Clinnie, have you read Maeterlinck's “Life 
of the Bee?” So fascinating! And the part 
about the Queen Bee and her young lover is 
deliciously risqué. Poor dear, just like Cleo- 
patra, she always murders him after the 
honeymoon. 

Apam: Really, I think with your acquaint- 
ance to help get the thing started we could 
make a go of it. 
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The third and last act takes us over to 
that New Jersey farm the following Thanks- 
giving day. Eva King and Julie Dewitt 
have discarded their extravagant gowns 
for simple dresses and take the intelligent 
maid Corinthia into partnership on the 
most democratic basis. Lord Andy proves 
to be a useful man of all work, and the 
chicken and bee business is thriving. The 
fastidious Clinton Dewitt appears dressed 
in the ‘‘classy’’ clothes favored by the 
more daring youths of our rural communi- 
ties. He is a clothing salesman and has 
already achieved success. There is a 
general transformation from idleness to 
business, from mutual disparagement to 
mutual trust and friendship. Even Uncle 
Horace is industriously ‘writing’ insur- 
ance. Secretly Andy Gordon, who has 
dropped his title, observes that Eva is 
more interested in Adam Smith than in 
himself, and releases her from her engage- 
ment, and turns to Corinthia, the ex-maid. 
Eva, who has discovered that it was Adam 
who “‘stole’”’ the King jewels, hands them 
to Adam. He refuses them. 


Eva: Take them back, I won’t say a word 
to the others. 

ApaM: You meafe that? 

Eva: I suppose we may have a rather hard 
time at first. It would be a temptation if 
they know we still had these. 

ApAM: You’re splendid. 

Eya: Oh, no, but we'll see if the Kings 
can’t go through like Andy did. (ApDAm takes 
tle jewels.) Goodnight, father. 

Apam: I am glad I am something to you. 

EyA: I didn’t say it that time to tease you, 
just want to tell you how grateful I am for all 
you've done for me—for us. 

ApaM: ‘“Me’’ was right. 

Eva: You’ve been—what was your ex- 
pression?—"‘damned white.” 


In the midst of it all, the elder King 
himself arrives. The news of his “ruin” 
is a surprize to him. He cannot under- 
stand the change that has come over his 
spendthrift family. Adam Smith then ex- 
plains to his employer his motive in bring- 
ing ‘‘ruin’”’ to the King family, and the 
successful results of this enforced poverty. 


Kinc: Tell me straight out, how did it 
happen? You must have been gambling 
with futures. 

_ Apam: Yes, sir, I was. 
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UncLE Horace: Oh, perhaps I had better 
take down his confession in shorthand. 

ApaAM: Only it wasn’t rubber futures I was 
gambling with—but human futures—the fu- 
tures of all these people here. 

KinG: Yes, if you have ruined me, you have 
ruined them. 

Apam: Ruined them? Good heavens, look 
at them! Are they ruined? Look at Uncle 
Horace. Why! he has even learned short- 
hand; isn’t it marvelous? And look at—my 
daughters—your daughters—our daughters— 
aren’t you proud of them? As a _ business 
man and a captain of industry you're a mar- 
vel, but as a father you’re simply not in it 
with me. 

KinG (Realizing the truth): Do you mean to 
>say—— 

Apa: Yes, the story of the ruin was a fake. 
You are still rich and you can support them all 
as a crowd of spongers. (A/Jl resent it.)_ If they 
will let you. But I miss my guess if they do. 

Cuinton: To think this man faked up the 
whole story of the ruin just to make us work! 
Good God! 

Apa: That’s it. 

Juiz: Wasn’t that a cute idea? 

KrnG: I can see why you did it, but I’m 
darned if I can see how you did it. 


The King family retreats finally into the 
old farmhouse to enjoy a real old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner, leaving Adam and 
Eva in the kitchen-garden to plan their 
future. The comedy ends: 


Apam: Eva (He breaks off). 

Eva: Yes, Adam? 

ApaM: I don’t know what to say—it—it 
doesn’t seem possible. 

- Eva: Maybe you don’t love me. 
Or don’t you? 

Apam: Oh, Eva, there aren’t any words to 
tell you. (He now finds the courage to hold her 
in his arms and is about to kiss her.) 

Eva: Father? 

ApaM (Thinking she means Mr. KiNG he 
jumps back): Where? 

Eva: No, dear, not daddy. (Takes his 
hands ‘‘Helping him out’): It’s you that I’m 
calling that. Don’t you like the name? 

Apam: Oh, gee! I forgot. 

Eva: Then I'll tell you something. I think 
maybe after we’re married we'll be like good 
old-fashioned country folk and I’ll always call 
you ‘‘Father.” (She says it slowly, he holds 
her closer and kisses her—one long kiss.) 

UNcLE Horace (At the window with a turkey 
bone in his hand); Say, if you don’t hurry, 
there’ll be nothing left for you but the neck. 
I say the neck! 


Do you? 
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pean press ‘view with alarm” the 
menace of Bolshevism in dramatic 
technique. London, Paris and Berlin have 
all given evidences of a breakdown of the 
old ‘‘well made play.’’ The revue is ram- 


pant. German “Expressionism” has in- 
vaded the drama. Jazz is not confined to 
music. 


In Paris the chief ringleader of the new 
dramatic and musical soviet is Jean 
Cocteau. He is said to be untiring in his 
efforts to find a new and “‘satisfactory 
artistic formula.”” He aims to “‘stylize”’ 
natural gesture and language, to go as far 
beyond realism as the latter is distant from 
impressionism. He has gathered together a 
group of young composers and artists and 
organized a series of ‘‘spectacles-concerts” 
at the Comédie des Champs Elysees. 
Erik Satie, Darius Milhaud, Francis 
Poulenc and Georges Auric are all in this 
counter-revolution against the excessive 
impressionism of French music _ since 
Debussy. They admire the crude realism 
of the music hall, with its clowns, acrobats, 
its American jazz and ragtime. They 
apotheosize the Fratinelli brothegs, the 
almost perfect pantomimists and clowns of 
the Cirque Medrano. Out of the inten- 
tionally crude bad taste they attempt to 
transform—not always with complete suc- 
cess—the life and vigor of the music hall 
and vaudeville. They aim at sophistica- 
tion, but do not alwayshit the bull’s-eye. A 
correspondent of the London Atheneum 
describes the first effort of M. Cocteau and 
his colleagues in this direction. In “Le 
Beeuf sur le Toit, ou The Nothing-Happens 
Bar,” M. Cocteau has executed a wordless 
farce, in which the action is sustained by 
slow-gestured actors, wearing enormous 
cardboard head-and-shoulder masks, rep- 
resenting types such as: The decolletee 
Lady, The Red-Haired Lady, The Bar- 
man, The Policeman, The Negro Boxer, 
The Jockey, The Gentleman in. Evening 
Dress, and the Negro who plays Billiards. 


“The action centers in the irruption of a 
Policeman (American style) into a Bar, which 
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THE RED DAWN OF A NEW BOLSHEVISTIC 
DRAMA 


oor ks critics in the Euro- 


causes the disappearance of all ‘drinks’ as if by 
magic, and the substitution of innocent bowls 
of milk. The Policeman is then decapitated by 
the ventilating fan in the ceiling, and after the 
Red-Haired Lady has sketched a short parody 
of a Salome dance round the head, reposing in a 
silver dish, the customers go away, and the 
Barman restores the Policeman to life by pour- 
ing gin into his headless trunk. M. Cocteau, 
in an explanatory note which he read before the 
curtain, and which contained some extremely 
sound and illuminating truths, expressly 
warned us not to look for any symbolism in his 
farce. This was scarcely necessary; in any case 
the search would have been laborious and, let 
us hope, unfruitful.” 


The London critic can see no reason for 
such a performance, tho he admits it is 
mildly amusing and he admits that the 
sincerity of the author is undoubted. 
Milhaud’s accompanying score he regards 
as “‘a most ingenious evocation of the 
whole atmosphere of American Bars and 
Ragtime rhythms.” 

Even the conservative London Spectator 
looks upon the revue, which is nothing but a 
pot-pourri of music, dance and diluted 
satire, as the possible progenitor of some 
new dramatic technique which may come 
out of the present hodge-podge of unorgan- 
ized beauty and stupidity. The Spectator 
critic declares that ‘‘to concoct a good rerue 
is as difficult as to write good blank verse.” 
He points out that Browning’s “Pippa 
Passes’”’ has a typical revue plot. Edward 
Knoblock’s ‘‘My Lady’s Dress” (recently 
revived) might also be described as a dra- 
matic revue, that is, a connected and cumu- 
lative group of one-act plays built around 
a central idea. The revue looked so simple, 
we are told, so free from difficult rules and 
conventions, that all sorts of guileless per- 
sons tried their hands at it. They sat 
heavily down, cigar in mouth, to contrive 
this airy, glittering thing with no particu- 
lar views on the fantastic and no better 
material than eighteen or twenty stolid 
“show ladies,” a long-toed comedian, a 
mixed theatrical wardrobe, and the usual 
limes. ‘‘ They must realize that if a soufflé 
is to be made of eggs or isolated dra- 
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matic elements, those eggs and those ele- 
ments must be fused and heightened by 
the fire—of the imagination. The whole 
conception of revue wants thinking out. 
Why do the managers not go to the new 
poets and give the public new-minted 
humor and fantastics? Ben Jonson and 
Dryden would not have refused the office, 
nor will the Georgians.’ 

In Germany the new Bolshevism in 
drama takes the form of ‘‘expressionism.”’ 
Georg Kaiser's ‘‘Von Morgens bis Mitter- 
nachts’”’ (‘‘From Morn to Midnight’’) is a 
good example of the new efforts. The Lon- 
don Stage Society recently presented this 
play in Hammersmith. It is said to have 
as much action in it as a ‘‘movie.’’ Ashley 
Dukes, the translator, explains that this 
strange drama aims “‘to be a link between 
the three-dimensional stage and thescreen.”’ 
In reading it, it affected the Times critic 
“like jazz music, with the same dreary un- 
rest and lugubrious cacophony.”’ It is like 
a cracker, for it is a continuous fizz, with a 
bang at the end of every scene. 


“It opens with a lady in a bank trying to 
cash a letter of credit. The letter is not quite 
in order, but the lady has a bewitching glance 
and a soft, friendly hand and—in short, the 
cashier is suddenly jerked out of his humdrum 
existence behind the mahogany counter and 
rushes off with his pockets stuffed with bank- 
notes to enjoy life, preferably with the lady, 
but, as this proves impracticable, in any way 
that comes to hand. Then all kinds of mad 
things happen. Everybody and everything, 
including inanimate nature, appears to rave 
and gibber at him—finally a Salvation Army 
lass hands him over to the police, he shoots him- 
self with a gasp and a heavy sigh, which 
respectively form the words Ecce Homo, and 
with this last tremendous bang the convulsions 
of the cracker cease.” 


The critic of the Atheneum is hardly as 
severe as this, tho he complains of Kaiser's 
over-rhetorical toploftiness. Like most 
contemporary German dramatists he wal- 
lows in metaphor. His message would 
seem to be that “pleasure is vain—unless 
one has acquired a technique’; money is 
worthless, or in any case theft is a form of 
unwisdom. . ‘To convey this we are given a 
certain amount of brisk comedy plus a vari- 
ant on the ‘Peer Gynt’ tornado, plus an 
allegorical velodrome, plus continual flow 
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of symbolic language, plus several sermons, 
finally ending in a dreary Salvation Army 
scene, much less interesting than any 
street-corner Salvation Army meeting, even 
when it borrows an exotic motif from ‘The 
Man who corrupted Hadleyburg,’ plus one 
death, plus one threat of suicide by a 
despairing minor character, plus the chief 
protagonist’s pistol shot. The crudeness of 
the allegory and the generalizations of 
Kaiser's rhetoric place him, we are told, in 
very nearly the same intellectual gamut 
with the Salvation Army, to which he takes, 
and fittingly, as a last resort for his climax.”’ 

An even more direct influence of Bolshev- 
ism upon the drama has already appeared 
in Paris, suggesting a real dramatic ‘‘dicta- 
torship of the proletariat.” Paul Souday, 
of the Temps, asserts that French syndical- 
ists have restored the censor and abolished 
liberty in the theater. Noziere, the critic 
and playwright, heads the casualty list of 
the victims. He was rehearsing a play 
called ‘‘La Vie est Belle.”” It was a deli- 
cately ironical satire of modern labor- 
leaders. To follow M. Souday’s account, 
freely translated for the Boston Transcript, 
some members of the trades-unions— 
comedians, machinists, sweepers or firemen, 
who took part in the rehearsals—were dis- 
pleased. They reported their dissatisfac- 
tion to the committee in charge of matters 
relating to the Parisian stage. An official 
communication from this all-powerful San- 
hedrin announced that no play with anti- 
union tendencies would be tolerated and 
that energetic measures would be taken in 
case the author or the management per- 
sisted in these blasphemous intentions. It 
meant a strike, and not only at the Ambigu 
but undoubtedly at all the other theaters, 
perhaps even a general strike throughout 
France. The author and the management 
bowed to the mandate and Monsieur 
Noziere withdrew his play. He protests 
that he in no way slandered the trades 
union, that his play is not even a political 
or a social comedy, but pure fantastic fool- 
ing. He recalls that the Athenian dema- 
gogs sanctioned plays by Aristophanes 
which scoffed at them in outrageous manner 
and that the old regime in France author- 
ized the performance of ‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro,"’ the torch that lighted the French 
revolution. 
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A VIVID INTERPRETER OF THE NEW 
GENERATION IN MUSIC 


has at last arrived an interpreter with 

the uncommon power of making the 
aims and achievements of the distinctly 
modern masters comprehensible to the 
musical layman. This new critic is Paul 
Rosenfeld, whose essays have previously 
appeared in the Seven Arts, the Dial and 
the New Republic. Now collected into a 
volume of ‘‘Musical Portraits’’ (Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe), Mr. Rosenfeld’s essays 
elucidate the thesis that a new musical 
generation has arisen which differs radically 
from the classicists and the romanticists of 
the nineteenth century. Moussorgsky he 
names as its greatest innovator. Richard 
Wagner is more significant as the last of 
the classicists than as a pioneer of the new 
music. More significant from the new 
point of view are Hector Berlioz and Liszt. 
Other outstanding figures, from Paul 
Rosenfeld’s point of view, are Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, César Franck, Debussy, Rak- 
maninov, Ravel, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, Mahler, Schoenberg, Sibelius, Loeffler, 
Ornstein, and Bloch. Rosenfeld brings a 
wide literary and musical culture to illu- 
minate his appreciations and occasional 
derogations of the new musical prophets; 
he achieves what most writers of music so 
signally fail to do—he arouses one’s inter- 
est in the new music. 

Moussorgsky he names as the musical 
priest of the new world, and he interprets 
his significance in terms that are eloquent 
and easy to understand, as when he writes 
that it ‘‘was from his race’s dim, powerful 
sense of the sacrament of pain that his 
music flows.’”” We read further: 
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“He himself—Moussorgsky—confessed that 
it was the sense of another’s inarticulate an- 
guish, sympathy with a half-idiotic peasant 
boy stammering out his helpless love, that 
first stirred the poet within him and led him to 
compose. The music of defeat, the insistent 
cry of the world’s pain, sound out of his music 
because the Russian folk has always known the 
great mystery and reality and good of suffer- 
ing, has known that only the humble, only 
those who have borne defeat and pain and 
misfortune, can see the face of life, that sorrow 


and agony can hallow human existence, and 
that while in the days of his triumph and well- 
being man is a cruel and evil being, adversity 
often makes to appear in him divine and lovely 
traits. Dostoevsky was never more the 
Russian prophet than when he wrote ‘The 
Idiot,’ and uttered in it his humble thanks- 
giving that through the curse of natye, 
through the utter uselessness of his physical 
machine, through sickness and foolishness and 
poverty, he had been saved from doing the 
world’s evil and adding to its death. And 
Moussorgsky is the counterpart of the great 
romancer, Like the other, he comes in priestly 
and ablutionary office. Like the other, he 
expresses the moving, lowly god, the god of 
the low, broad forehead and peasant garb, 
that his people bears within it. Both prose 
and music are manifestations of the Russian 
Christ. To Europe in its late hour he came as 
emissary of the one religious modern folk, and 
called on men to recognize the truth and re- 
form their lives in accordance with it. He 
came to wrest man from the slavery of the new 
gigantic body he had begotten, to wean him 
from lust of power, to pacify and humble him. 
Once more he came to fulfil the Old Testa- 
mentary prophets. Theevangel of Tolstoy, the 
novels of Dostoevsky, the music of Moussorg- 
sky, are the new gospels. In Moussorgsky, 
music has given the new world its priest.” 


Wagner’s music, in contrast, is, for Paul 
Rosenfeld, the sign and symbol of the nine- 
teenth century. It was given to that cen- 
tury in the common universal tongu@ It 
is not so much German as of the world— 
the nineteenth century’s paean of mate- 
rial triumph: 


“It is its cry of pride in its possessions, its 
aspiration toward greater and even greater 
objective power.” Wagner's style is stiff and 
diapered and emblazoned with the sense of 
material increase. It is brave, superb, haughty 
with consciousness of the gigantic new body 
acquired by man. The tonal pomp and cere- 
mony, the pride of the trumpets, the arrogant 
strife, the magnificent address, the broad, ve- 
hement, grandiloquent pronouncements, the 
sumptuous texture of his music, seems forever 
proclaiming the victories of man over the 
energies of fire and sea and earth, the lordship 
of creation, the suddenly begotten railways 
and shipping and mines, the cataclysm of 
wealth and comfort, His work seems forever 
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seeking to form images of grandeur and empire, 
flashing with Siegfried’s sword, commanding 
the planet’ with Wotan’s spear, upbuilding 
above the heads of men the castle of the gods. 
It dares measure itself with the terrestrial 
forces, exults in the fire, soughs through the 
forest with the thunderstorm, flitters and 
surges with the river, spans mountains with 
the rainbow bridge. It is full of the gestures 
of giants and heroes and gods, of the large 
proud movements of which men have always 
dreamed in days of affluent power.” 








HE INTRODUCES THE NEW GENERATION OF COMPOSERS 


In his new collection of “musical portraits’’ Paul Rosenfeld interprets the new composers in a vocabulary and 
style that awaken the interest of the layman. 


But Wagner has been displaced, says 
our new critic. A new music has come 
into being. Forms no less solid and won- 
drous and compelling than those of Richard 
Wagner are now about us. And some- 
thing within us listeners has changed too: 


“Gradually the musical firmament has been 
reconstellating itself. For long we were un- 
aware of the change, thought ourselves still 
opposite Wagner, thought ‘the rays of his 
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genius were still as direct upon us as ever they 
were. But of late so wide has the distance 
become that we have awakened sharply to the 
change. Of a sudden we seem to ourselves 
like travelers who, having boarded by night a 
liner fast to a pier and fallen asleep amid fa- 
miliar objects, beneath the well-known beacons 
and towers of the port, waken suddenly in 
broadest daylight scarcely aware that the 
vessel has gotten under way, and find the scene 
completely transformed, find themselves out 
on ocean and glimpse, dwindling behind them, 
the harbor and the city in which apparently 
but a moment since they had lain enclosed. 
“It is the maturing of a generation that has 
produced the change. For each generation 
the works of art produced by its members have 
a distinct importance. Out of them, during 
their time, there sparks the creative impulse. 
For every generation is something of a unit.” 


This new spirit is most vividly expressed 
in Moussorgsky, tho he happens to have 
been more or less a contemporary of Rich- 
ard Wagner. It is the music of humility 
as opposed to pride. 


“It has its root in every being who has been 
without sun, in every being who has suffered 
cold and hunger and disease, and pierces down 
and touches every voiceless woe, every defeat 
that man has ever known. And out of that 
sea of mutilated flesh it rises like low, trem- 
bling speech, halting and inarticulate and 
broken. It has no high, compelling accent, 
no eloquence. And yet it has but to lift its 
poor and quavering tones, and the splendor of 
the world is blotted out, and the great glowing 
firmament is made a sorrowful gray, and, ina 
single instant, we have knowledge of the stern 
and holy truth, know the terrible floor upon 
which we tread, know what man has ever suf- 
fered, and what our own existences can only 
prove to be.” 


In the music of Scriabin, another note is 
sounded, an attempt to flee into ecstasies, 
a musical religion of ecstasy, an attempt to 
escape the terrible burden of the objective 
world. Paul Rosenfeld vividly describes 
Scriabin music as that of flight. 


“The gesture of flight is present through his 
music. Throughout it one hears the beating 
of wings. Sometimes, it is the light flutter of 
glistening ephemeridae that wheel and skim 
delightfully through the limpid azure. Some- 
times it is the passionate fanning of wings pre- 
paring themselves for swift. sharp ascents. 


Sometimes, it is the drooping of pinions that 
sink brokenly. For all these pieces are ‘Poémes 
ailés,’ flights toward some island of the blest. 
They are all aspirations ‘vers la flamme,’ to- 
ward the spiritual fire of joy, toward the para- 
dise of divine pleasure and divine activity. 
The Fifth Sonata is like the marshalling of 
forces, the mighty spring of some radiant flyer 
launching himself into the empyrean. White 
gleaming pinions wheel and hover in the god- 
like close of the ‘Poéme divine.’ Impotent 
caged wings poise themselves for flight in the 
mystic Seventh Sonata, beat for an instant, are 
ominously still. Sometimes, as in the Eighth 
Sonata, Scriabin is like a gorgeous tropical 
bird preening himself in the quivering river 
light. Sometimes he is a seraphic creature 
outspreading his mighty pinions to greet some 
tremendous spirit sunrise. And in those last 
bleeding, agonizing preludes, there is still the 
breath of flight. But this time it is another 
motion. Is it ‘the wind of death's imperish- 
able wing’? Is it the blind hovering of the 
spirit that has quit its earthly habitation in the 
moment of dissolution? One cannot tell.” 


The young critic does not respond to the 
audacities of Richard Strauss; and the 
over-advertized, notorious “‘Salome’’ that 
created such a tempest in the opera teapot 
some years ago quite completely bores him. 
Strauss’s music he condemns as “generally 
inexpressive and insufficient.’’ Of the 
Strauss Salome Mr. Rosenfeld confesses: 


“The music of ‘Salome,’ for instance, is not 
even commensurable with Wilde’s drama. It 
was the evacuation of an obsessive desire, the 
revulsion from a pitiless sensuality that the 
poet had intended to procure through this 
representation. But Strauss’s music, save in 
such exceptional passages as the shimmering, 
restless, nerve-sick opening page of the begin- 
ning of the scene with the head, or certain 
other crimson patches, hampers and even ne- 
gates the intended effect. It emasculates the 
drama with the pervasive prettiness, its lazy 
felicitousness where it ought to be monstrous 
and terrifying, its reminiscences of Mendels- 
sohn, Tchaikowsky and ‘Little Egypt.’ The 
lascivious and hieratic dance, the dance of the 
seven veils, is represented by a valse lente. 
Oftentimes the score verges perilously on cir- 
cus-music, recalls the sideshows at county 
fairs. No doubt, in so doing it weakens the 
odor exuded by Wilde’s play. But if we must 
have an operatic ‘Salome,’ it is but reasonable 
to demand that the composer in his music 
express the sexual cruelty and frenzy symbol- 
ized in the figure of the dancer... .” 
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THE WIDENING TRAIL OF THE CELLULOID 
SERPENT 


S THE motion picture a serpent or a 
savior? Two American authorities on 
the drama, Walter Prichard Eaton and 
George Jean Nathan, have recently penned 
jeremiads warning us against the new cellu- 
loid serpent that is casting its coils around 
the legitimate drama, buying up Broad- 
way, buying up plays, buying up theaters, 
buying up managers, buying up play- 
wrights, buying up actors, as Kenneth 
Macgowan of the N. Y. Globe, summarizes 
~this new conquest. In the Smart Set Mr. 
Nathan paints a gloomy picture, saying 
this means that “‘the hooligan is at the 
gate.”” He thinks that managers will pro- 
duce plays with an eye chiefly to their sub- 
sequent use as ‘“‘movies."’ He suggests 
that the terrible blight of the celluloid ser- 
pent will wither whatever of true art our 
native drama possesses. Mr. Nathan pre- 
sents a wholesale indictment of the movies 
as one of the chief factors in reducing the 
taste, sense and general culture of the 
American nation. “Like a_ thundering 
flood of bilge and scum,”’ he writes in the 
Smart Set, ‘‘the flapdoodle of the films has 
swept over the country, carrying before it 
what seeds of perception were sprouting, 
however faintly, among our lesser peoples. 
And today the cinema, ranking as the sec- 
ond largest industry in the United States, 
proudly views the havoc it has wrought 
and turns to new Belgiums.’’ He views 
the amalgamation of the moving picture 
and dramatic interests as the strangling of 
the native theater: 


“Some months since this hold was already 
exhibiting its choking power. Now that grip 
is closing in one hears, faintly, the rattles. 
And save a miracle stop it, there will shortly 
be not more than three or four freemen in the 
Anjerican theater, not more than three or four 
men who will be able, or who will be permitted, 
to produce a play not designed for subsequent 
film use, not more than three or four men who 
will be the proud possessors of their own con- 
sciences, their own souls, and their own integ- 
rity. And to these men the present theaters 
will, save in isolated instances, be closed. 

“Day by day the facts leak out. Day by 


day comes the news that now this theater and 
now that has been bought in by the boll- 


weevils. The pest spreads through the larger 
cities of all America, the keystones of the na- 
tive theater. And gradually the one chance 
that the American drama had to redeem and 
to glorify itself, gradually the one chance it 
had, after these many struggling and arduous 
years, to assert itself for the best there was in 
it—gradually, but unmistakably and subver- 
sively, that one chance trembles hazardously 
in the balance.”’ 


Mr. Eaton contributes to the new Free- 
man an article on ‘“‘The Trail of the Ser- 
pent.” He thinks that those who write 
honestly for the stage may conceivably 
have a hard time of it in the future, until 
conditions are readjusted. In the mean- 
time, he presents a depressing picture of 
actual conditions. The large-scale thea- 
trical producers are nearly all now inter- 
ested in motion-picture concerns. These 
concerns, driven by the necessity of con- 
stant and enormous production, are des- 
perate for material and are willing to pay 
fabulous sums for spoken plays to turn 
into screen dramas. “It is by no means 
uncommon at present for a playwright to 
make more from his ‘motion-picture rights’ 
than from the royalties on the original pro- 
duction.’ Some movie-concerns are ar- 
ranging to produce spoken drama them- 
selves, in order to establish reputations 
for subsequent movies. 

In defence of the new policy of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation in 
buying up theaters and invading the field 
of legitimate drama, Jesse L. Lasky, in a 
statement to the press, claims that this 
arrangement will effect a ‘‘new freedom”: 


“Persons who have said our entrance into 
the legitimate producing field would debase 
the standard of the drama seem to forget 
that the most artistically successful legitimate 
plays in recent years have been made into mo- 
tion pictures. The fact that a play is artistic 
in no way bars it as film material; on the con- 
trary, if any Broadway producer puts on a 
production that is artistic, no matter what its 
commercial success may be, he will find the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation the first 
to bid for its motion-picture rights. Instead 
of seeking to lower the standards of the legiti- 
mate drama, we want to raise those standards.” 
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a 
SHOULD WE START WITH JUPITER AS THE 
ORIGIN OF OUR SYSTEM ? 


N ANY explanation of the origin of our 
l eowr system there are certain re- 

quirements of the problem that must 
be met. Otherwise the explanation re- 
mains vague, incomplete. Because the 
explanations of science hitherto have not 
met these requirements they have remained 
sterile or they have exploded. Much is 
made of this fact by that well-known stu- 
dent of astronomy and physics, Professor 
Eugene Miller, who has spent the best part 
of a long life in framing a theory quite 
different from those with which we are 
familiar. He believes that Jupiter is an 
important point of reference in the con- 
stitution of our planetary system—a cen- 
ter from which to start an investigation of 
the origin of our planets. 

We have learned, to begin with, he 
notes,* that all the known planets revolve 
around the sun in very nearly the same 
plane. No theory can be accepted unless 
it explains this fact. Again, all the known 
planets revolve in the same direction about 
the sun. A true theory must explain this, 
and also the detail that the known planets 
are divided into two groups with reference 
to size. _We must be able to tell why a 
small planet was formed in one instance 
and a large one in another instance. Fur- 
ther, small planets occupy the space be- 
tween the sun and Jupiter. Going out- 
ward from this region of small planets, we 
find none but planets of monster propor- 
tions. On one side we have only small 
planets; on the other side nothing but large 
planets. This grouping of the planets 
with respect to size insistently calls for an 
explanation. 

Commencing at Jupiter and going to- 
ward the:sun, the planets show a consider- 
able increase in size until we reach the 
earth, then an almost equally remarkable 
decrease in size for the rest of the way. 
But when we go from Jupiter outward, 
there seems to be a continuous decrease in 
size or a tendency to decrease in size. 
Commencing at Jupiter and going toward 
the sun, the specific gravity increases from 
Mars to the earth, where it touches the 


*The Origin of Our Planetary System. By Eugene 
Miller, A. M. Topeka, Kansas: Crane and Company. 


maximum and then decreases to Mercury. 
Graphically the volume curve and the 
specific gravity curve are very similar for 
the inner planets. On the outside of 
Jupites the specific gravity shows an al- 
most regular tendency to increase as we 
go outward. More remarkable still, we 
find all the interior planets have a high 
specific gravity and all the outside planets 
have a low specific gravity. Here is quite 
a complex requirement for a sound solution 
of the problem. 


“Roughly speaking, the distances of the 
planets are arranged, with reference to the 
sun, in accordance with a certain series of 
numbers as set forth in what is known as 
‘Bode’s law.’ So far, I cannot recall that any 
extant theory even attempts to tell why any 
given planet should be formed at one place or 
at any given distance from a given center 
rather than at another place or at any other 
distance from a given center. There ought 
to be some reason at least for what Bode’s 
law tried to formulate. 

“All planets rotate on their axes now, or at 
some time in the past did rotate on their axes. 
In all cases where the rotation continues, the 
motion is in the same direct way, with possibly 
two known exceptions. I say ‘possibly’ two 
exceptions, because in the case where this mo- 
tion is retrograde it may not be an exception 
but simply a variation of the law. There is a 
difference between an exception to a law and a 
variation of a law.” 


Any theory is incomplete which fails to 
explain comets and their remarkable orbits. 
The correct theory must show exactly how 
many planets there are and the relative 
age of each. Professor Miller states all the 
things to be explained by a sound theory 
of the origin of our planetary system, some 
of these implying a highly specialized 
knowledge of the subject. Every detail 
leads, he believes, to Jupiter as a perma- 
nent reference point: 


“Jupiter has many characteristics of a sun. 
At least, its enormous size almost prohibits it 
being classed as a planet. And if it has now 
many characteristics of a sun it is possible 
that these sun characteristics were more numer- 
ous and more pronounced somewhere in the 
past. If, then, we refuse to classify Jupiter as 
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simply a big planet, we are forced to consider 
him as a companion sun to our recognized sun 
at the center of our system. And it follows 
from this that our sun was at one time a double 
star, and is to all intents and purposes still a 
double star. There is nothing surprizing about 
this, for double and multiple stars are extremely 
common in the heavens, and their number 
grows still greater as investigation proceeds.” 


If Jupiter and the sun are components 
of a binary system, there must have been 
a time when they had a characteristic 
eccentricity of orbit. If Jupiter was a 
companion sun, whatever its origin, what- 
ever its initial proximity to the sun, if it 
was not already revolving in a very eccen- 
tric orbit, sooner or later the results of 
tidal influence would have compelled it to 
adopt that particular_kind of orbit, for it 
is agreed that tidal influences are respon- 
sible for the eccentric orbits of double 
stars. 

With Jupiter moving in a very eccentric 
orbit with perihelion very near the sun, 
Jupiter’s great seas of molten metal would 
be subjected to immense tidal oscillations 
and these sooner or later would produce a 
tidal rupture. The great protuberance of 
molten metal on the side next the sun 
would be torn off and dragged with ter- 
rific force into the space between Jupiter 
and the sun, where it would establish itself 
in an independent orbit as the first born 
planet of our system. 

At the moment when the attractive 
power of the sun tore this molten mass from 
the face of Jupiter there followed the most 
terrific disturbance in its history. The re- 
coil of the material that had almost left 
with the departing planet, the rush of 
molten matter back and forth at the point 
of rupture, would produce giant oscilla- 
tions. Their force would be added to that 
of the intense tidal disturbances. Their 


energy would tend to raise the tempera- 


ture of the already molten Jupiter. All 
this would be in the second act of this great 
drama staged in the depths of the universe: 


“We know that tides occur in pairs. When 
the sun raised a tide on one side of Jupiter, 
another tide always occurred on the opposite 
side of that globe. Since we know that this 
is the rule, it must have been so in the case 
we are considering. The sun was pulling the 
great body of Jupiter away from the super- 


ficial matter on the opposite side of the planet, 
and thus raised a great tide on that side. 
When the tidal oscillations, enormously re- 
inforced by the reaction from the preceding 
rupture, reached a climax, another planet 
popped off the side of Jupiter that was turned 
away from the sun. Here, then, was born the 
second planet of our system, but from the side 
of Jupiter opposite the point where the first 
planet broke away. This is in accord with the 
recognized procedure in the case of tidal rup- 
ture. Our planets, then, were born as twins; 
one leaying the parent body to revolve in a 
smaller orbit, the other separating from the 
outer side of the parent body to revolve in an 
orbit outside of the parent body’s orbit.” 


When the second planet is born a change 
comes over Jupiter. It will begin to return 
toward that orbit which it used before the 
culmination of tidal influence had driven it 
to such limits of eccentricity. At each 
succeeding birth of an outer planet this 
tendency to resume a more circular orbit 
will be illustrated. 


“But as the tendency to shift its orbit de- 
velops, we see that the foci begin to approach 
each other, and, since the sun occupies one 
focus and is relatively stationary, all the mov- 
ing must be done by the other focus. The 
greater part of the change will be in the aphe- 
lion part of the orbit. Yet there will be a 
change in the perihelion portion of the orbit, 
but by no means so great as the change in the 
aphelion portion. At least one reason for the 
change in the perihelion portion lies in the 
fact that when the orbit is shortened by 
cutting corners in the aphelion portion, the 
moving body travels nearer the sun and is 
compelled to increase its speed in its orbit, 
which will of necessity carry it to a greater 
perihelion distance; but the perihelion gain 
will be nothing like the loss in the aphe- 
lion distance. You will readily see that when 
the next pair of twins is born that the dis- 
tance between the two inside planets will be 
far less than the distance between the two 
outside planets. 

“In the case of the inside planet, when it is 
separated from the parent body it will ap- 
proach the sun, or fall toward the sun, and the 
nearness of its approach to the sun will depend 
very largeiy upon its distance from the sun 
at the moment of separation and its orbital 
speed at that time. Let me stick a pin right 
here. Just a little thought at this point will 
enable us to’ understand why the distances 
between the inner planets are so much less 
than the distances that separate the outer 
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planets. And so at each tidal rupture the 
main body swings in nearer the sun on its 
aphelion journey, thereby increasing its orbital 
speed. And this increase of orbital speed will 
of necessity carry it to a greater perihelion 
distance, making it compulsory that it drop 
each inside planet a little further away from 
the sun than the preceding inside planet. And 
the shortening of the aphelion part of the orbit 
makes it compulsory that each outside planet 
travel much nearer the sun than did the pre- 
ceding outside planet. What Bode’s law at- 
tempts to formulate begins to clear up.” 


When planets originate in this way each 
is born nearly in the plane of the radius 
vector, in the plane of the orbit of the 
parent body. Since they are all born 
from the same parent body under like con- 
ditions all our planets must revolve around 
the sun in the same plane, or very nearly. 


“As I have remarked already, when a tide 
is raised on one side of a body there is also at 
the same time a tide on the opposite side of 
that body. Now the side on which the tide 
is raised toward the sun will suffer a greater 
distortion than the opposite side. As long 
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as there are no obstructions the tide on the 
near side will be much higher than that on the 
far side. In fact, the shape of the body will 
be far from spherical if the body is molten. 
It will be distinctly ovoid in shape, with the 
small, sharp end pointing almost directly to- 
ward the body which raises the tide, and the 
round, blunt end pointing in the opposite 
direction, away from the tide-raising body. 
Now when the crisis arrives in the oscillation, 
and the rupture takes place, it will be the apex 
of the sharp end that will break off on the in- 
side, and the round, blunt end on the outside. 
So there will be a small planet for the inside and 
a great round monster for the outside. . . . 

“Since the small planet is always detached 
from the parent body on the side toward the 
sun, all the small planets will be found between 
the parent body and the sun. And since all 
the big rounded ends are detached from the 
parent body on the side turned away from 
the sun, all the great planets will be found on 
the outside of the orbit of the parent body, 
just exactly as we find the giant planets out- 
side and never inside the orbit of the parent 
body, Jupiter.” 


There are two more planets yet to be 
discovered. 


SaTuRrn as SEEN 
FROM A POINT IN 
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THE EMOTIONS OF BIRDS 


OST birds have much the same 

sense faculties for acquiring a 

knowledge of the outside world 
that we ourselves possess and hence it is 
not surprizing that they are as much like 
us in mind and in emotions as we can ex- 
pect any of the lower animals to be. One 
might expect them in some respects to be 
more human-minded than many mammals 
owing to their erect position in all cases, 
their frequent habit of perching and their 
general power of flight. These charac- 
teristics tend to give them a wider outlook 
than quadrupeds. Birds get information 
from sight and hearing as we do and not, 
like most of the lower animals, from 
“thinking through their noses’ and thus 
getting an entirely different set.of impres- 
sions to guide their conduct. 

These are the conclusions of the famous 
English ornithologist, Doctor Frank Finn.* 

“These similarities to us seem quite sufficient 
to outweigh what ought to be the handicap of a 
non-convoluted brain; and, in any case, too 
much stress may be laid on these anatomic- 
al characters. Rodents have non-convoiuted 
brains, but no one would accuse a rat of want 
of intelligence on that account; and similarly 
among birds there are plenty of species in 
many different groups that can compare in 
intellectual power with almost any of the 
mammals other than man. They all of course 
stop short of human ability just where the 
higher beasts do—when the power of speech is 
needed to communicate impressions. 

“In-observing the habits of the young chim- 
panzees which our most enterprizing dealer, 
Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, imports and hands over to 
his talented wife to receive the rudiments of a 
human education, I have been impressed with 
the fact that these apes are quite as human as 
‘children, at least till the age at which a child 
should acquire speech; but in one which was 
kept in the Hamlyn establishment for two 
years it seemed to me that there was no ten- 
dency to further progress, as there would have 
been in a child, and this one instance strikes 
me as more valuable than many observations 
on apes made to lead the dull monotonous life 
to which they are condemned in public col- 
lections. 

“In estimating the intelligence of birds, we 
are apt to be deceived by not understanding 
their expressions of feeling, which are, except 

*Bird Behavior, porshical and physiological. By 


Frank Finn, B. A., F. Z New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 


in the case of owls, which have faces of a recog- 
nizably similar type to our own, not at first 
easy to interpret. Thus, it is difficult to see 
in many cases if a bird is observing anything 
or not; every one must have wondered at the 
apparent unobservance of common pigeons 
when a cat is stalking them, until their flight 
at the right moment shows that they had 
properly estimated the danger and were awake 
to it all the time. 

“Woodpigeons, too, with an expression of 
stupidity hardly equalled by any other crea- 
ture, have yet ‘sized up’ the habits of man in 
a most scientific way; petted as they are in 
London, they will fly away from a single indi- 
vidual walking through a park in which they 
will settle on the hands of a person where others 
are about, showing that they have grasped the 
fact that men when in company do not assault 
pigeons, tho a single individual may be dan- 
gerous by owning a gun, for instance. 

“The apparently unseeing stare of so many 
birds is no doubt the reason why they may 
often falsely appear to us to be indifferent to 
the display of the other sex, tho there is also 
plenty of proof that the said display may 
really leave them unmoved or even cause 
anger; thus, I have often seen the hen sparrow 
and in one case even the hen of the beautiful 
Orange Bishop Finch (Pyromelana franciscana) 
turn savagely on the male as he was showing 
off before her.” 


We must always remember that the 
minds of the birds are more like those of 
young children or of savages than of adults 
in civilization This point will help us to 
understand the actions of birds in many 
difficult cases. The apparent  indiffer- 
ence of birds to courting displays may be 
very like the behavior of small children to 
a stranger who takes notice of them. 
Children are often then quite unconcerned 
in appearance, but later they wil reveal 
by words or acts that they were very appre- 
ciative and much complimented. When a 
bird happens to have the same mode of 
expression as a mammal the resemblance 
in its actions is often startlingly close. 
Parrots are as fond of being petted as are 
the dogs. Geese may display very human 
attributes. Doctor Finn has seen in India 
a Chinese gander—the usual domestic 
species there—sitting beside his favorite 
goose, which was incubating, with his neck 
laid across her back, a position like that of 
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the embracing arm of a loving man or ape. 
Geese take a fancy to people and will fol- 
low them about just as a dog does. A 
goose which went the rounds with an old 
woman selling pies from door to door was 
a valuable aid. The goose would cackle 
to bring the customer out and when the 
customer called ‘‘Not today!’’ the goose 
would go off to the next house. In spite 
of their stupid appearance, geese are well 
known to be so intelligent that such occur- 
rences are not surprizing. Crows both 
look and are intelligent, and Dr. Finn 
had not been long in India before he saw 
played a trick which was often repeated be- 
fore his eyes afterwards. The house-crow 
would settle near a kite which had alighted 
ona building with a piece of food too heavy 
to devour on the wing, one taking up a po- 
sition in front and one behind it. The 
game was for the crow in front to badger 
the kite until a favorable opportunity 
occurred for the confederate in the rear to 
jerk its tail, when, as the infuriated hawk 
turned round the booty was snatched by 
the front bird. The crow which took the 
post of danger in front allowed the other 
to take best part of the spoil, thus show- 
ing that in all probability a pair worked 
together, the easiest part of the plan, the 
tail-pulling, being left to the share of the 
weaker sex. 

Emotion in birds is expressed most com- 
pletely in the process of courtship. It is 
an important point to notice that the so- 
called courting pose is often like that as- 
sumed under emotions like anger.or fear 
and that it is frequently displayed by the 
hen as well as by the cock. Thus the 
turkey cock displays, when about to fight, 
just as when showing off to the hen, and 
she herself may display if the cock is not 
brisk in his courtship: 


“The ruff displays his frill to his rival as 
well as to the reeve, and even the peacock has 
been seen to drive a sitting swan off her nest 
by charging down upon her in the display 
attitude, while I have myself seen a pea-chick 
no larger than a partridge suddenly display 
its little tail when alarmed by a cat passing 
close by it. The Muscovy duck displays 
when about to pair, when meditating warfare 
or on alarm—on any excitement, in fact, and 
—— is nearly as ready to show off as the 

rake. 


“The swan and Mandarin duck display 
magnificently for the purpose of bluff, but 
when about to pair their movements are quite 
different and less imposing, the swan in par- 
ticular flattening down its wings, expanding 
the feathers on the head and upper neck, and 
repeatedly plunging head and neck under 
water; while among the tree-ducks there is 
frequently a marked display after but not 
before pairing, both partners executing a step- 
dance in the water with one wing held aloft.” 


It is in one of the grouse that courting 
emotion appears to reach its highest pitch. 
In the love song and display: of the caiper- 
caillie breed the performer gets so excited 
at the highest pitch of the performance 
that he gnashes and foams, closes his eyes 
and becomes deaf through the swelling of 
the soft palate, while the tree he is perched 
on absolutely trembles. It is at this point 
that sportsmen advance in stalking the 
bird, altho the admiring hens do their best 
to give him warning. The attachment 
shown by the caipercaillie hens to the cock 
has parallels elsewhere, notably in the 
fondness pea-hens display for their favored 
mate 


“Heron states that his birds went unmated 
one whole season because their favorite was 
shut up, but in a wired run where he was still 
in view; yet his rival was a black-winged bird, 
more beautiful than the type, and the success- 
ful bird was pied. I recently, however, saw a 
pea-hen in Regent's Park associate persistently 
with a black-winged peacock instead of a 
common one; but the former was nevertheless 
inferior in beauty, as he only bore his first full 
train, while the other bird was at his best. 
The older bird, altho feared by the younger, 
did not press his advantage; and it is this pro- 
pensity to leave matters to the female's choice 
that makes pea-fowl and Mandarin ducks so 
suitable for the study of sexual selection, for 
birds which fight matters out upset the issue. 

“In pea-fowl the male seems to have no sen- 
timent about the hen, but in many birds the 
male is selective whenever he gets the chance, 
which seldom happens in the wild state, fe- 
males being at a premium; the preferences of 
fowls for particular hens are, however, well 
known, and Chaucer makes a great point of 
this in his story of Chanticleer and Partlet. 
I have myself seen a large half-Spanish cock 
always accompanied by bantam hens, where 
the attachment must have been mutual, as he 
was master of the yard and could have had his 
choice.” 
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WIRELESS COMMUNICATION REVOLUTIONIZED 
BY THE THERMIONIC VALVE 


cation are announced from time to 

time and they involve considerations 
so technical that the public fails to grasp 
the simplicity of the principle involved. 
The subject is made more difficult by the 
complexities of litigation between rival 
companies, each with its distinct interpre- 
tation of what it is doing with apparatus 
that is alleged to infringe a patent. For 
example, the revolution in wireless work 
effected by the thermionic valve is not 
appreciated, altho nearly ten years have 
passed since the conclusion of the experi- 
ments upon which it is based. The sub- 
ject is studied in the JJlustrated London 
News by an expert whose details carry the 
weight of authority from Marconi head- 
quarters. 

It is known to technicians that while 
conducting experiments some years ago, 
Edison discovered, by introducing a metal 
plate inside an ordinary electric lamp close 
to but not touching the filament, that nega- 
tive electricity thrown off from the glow- 
ing filament passed across the intervening 
space and reached the metal plate. At 
that time this result—now known as the 
Edison “effect’’ was not explained. Many 
were interested in it as a laboratory experi- 
ment and it afforded the theme for recent 
discussions by the Royal Society. After 
some well-known experts had looked into 
the subject without much result, Doctor 
Fleming got a practical result with the 
Edison effect. He invented and produced 
an instrument of the utmost importance in 
the reception and transmission of wireless 
telegraphy and telephony. To realize the 
enormous value of the invention for receiv- 
ing messages, it is necessary to refer briefly 
to previous devices brought into existence 
to cope with a very difficult problem. The 
messages as transmitted by the sending 
station are radiated through the ether in 
rings similar in form and movement to the 
ripples produced by dropping a stone into a 
pond. Travelling at the same speed as 
light—. e., 186,000 miles per second—the 
waves reach the listening station and create 
weak electrical oscillations, or alternating 


gee in wireless communi- 


currents, in part of the receiving instru- 
ments. It is necessary that the alternati 
current, which surges backwards and ®r- 
wards, shall be converted into a direct 
or “one way” current before the ordinary 
telephone diaphragm will respond and 
allow the message to be conveyed to the 
listener. 

The instrument which converts the cur- 
rent is known as the “Detector.” Senator 
Marconi’s ‘“‘Coherer’’ was the first detector 
put to commercial use. Its main features 
consist of a glass tube containing two silver 
plugs separated by a small gap containing 
nickel and silver filings. Incoming signals 
cause the filings to cohere and pass a direct 
current, which ultimately record the dot 
and dash message on a Morse Inker. The 
filings are decohered, or partly separated, 
after each signal by the hammer of an 
electric bell which taps the glass tube. 
This type was in standard use over a fairly 
long period. 

The next type is the Marconi Magnetic 
Detector—a band of soft iron which be- 
comes magnetized while passing two mag- 
nets, and demagnetized-by the effect 
created by the incoming waves, enabling 
the signals to be heard in a telephone. 
This instrument also lacks sensitiveness. 

Then followed the Electrolytic Detector, 
which, altho highly sensitive, is liable to 
fall out of action when receiving strong 
signals, and by nature of its construction 
is very difficult of adjustment, especially 
when used on ships. 

In the past few years the Crystal De- 
tector has given good results. Two small 
crystals, such as zincite and chalcopytire, 
each possessing natural high resistance 
properties, will, when placed in contact, 
stop the “two way” alternating current 
effect and allow a current to pass in one 
direction only, enabling the listener to 
receive Morse code signals and also the 
human voice and other sounds by wireless. 
This type will fail if the apparatus is acci- 
dentally knocked and sometimes strong 
signals sent from a local station will impair 
the sensitiveness of the points where the 
crystals are in contact. 
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Not one of the foregoing types, there- 
fore, can be depended upon with absolute 
certainty to stand up to their task under 
all conditions. This fact led Doctor 
Fleming to make use of our knowledge of 
the atom and the electron. 

Positive and negative electrons attract 
each other, while electrons of the’ same 
kind—all positive or all negative—push 
each other away. Experiments were based 
partly upon the ‘‘Edison effect.”” Fleming 
found that the feeble incoming alternating 
currents charge the metal plate inside the 
lamp alternately with positive and nega- 
tive electricity. When the filament wire 
of the lamp is made incandescent, negative 
electrons given off from the glowing fila- 
ment cause the immediate discharge of 
positive electricity in the metal plate. 
Negative electrons will not discharge the 
negative electricity in the metal plate. 
This fact causes a continual movement of 
positive electricity towards the metal plate, 
which movement is in effect a direct or 
“one way” current to which the telephone 
responds. 

The thermionic valve in its improved 
form enables signals to be heard with 
greater strength and certainty than was 
possible with the earlier type of detectors. 


By using more than one valve in a receiving 
circuit it is possible to increase the sound 
of the incoming signal to such volume that 
it is often possible to read the messages at 
a distance from the receiving telephones. 
In addition to its use as a detector, the 
thermionic valve is able to transmit wire- 
less telephonic conversation. 

In ordinary telephony by wires, the 
listener places his ear close to the telephone 
diaphragm, to which is imparted a vibra- 
tion corresponding to the vibrations caused 
by the conversation of the speaker. The 
telephone is so constructed that a steady 
electric current has no effect upon it, but 
the current varies when affected by the 
vibrations caused by speech, and so repro- 
duces the sound emitted by the speaker. 
An equivalent result is obtained in wire- 
less telephony by means of currents which 
vary in a uniform manner at a ratio so 
great as to be far above the range of the 
human ear, and, moreover, quite incapable 
of affecting the telephone diaphragm. In 
transmitting speech they are caused to 
vary, at acoustic frequencies, by the sela- 
tively slow vibrations of the human voice 
acting upon a transmitting diaphragm, and 
these variations are faithfully reproduced 
by the diaphragm of the receiver. 





A TEST OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF MESSAGES 
FROM THE NEXT WORLD 


THEORY of telepathy, as applied to 

messages .purporting to come from 

departed spirits, works admirably in 
many cases. In others it involves such 
extraordinary coincidences and improba- 
bilities that, unless some hitherto unrec- 
ognized law could be formulated to explain 
these improbabilities, we, should not be 
justified in accepting telepathy from the 
living as an inclusive explanation of the 
facts. At the same time the only other 
way open to waverers at the cross roads 
seems equally repugnant to common sense. 
The ordinary intelligent man and woman 
cannot equably face the possibility of such 
a future existence as is depicted for them 
in such recent works as the well-known 
“Raymond,” or ‘The Letters of a Living 


Dead Man," or the two books of the dis- 
tinguished J. S. M. Ward, the Reverend 
Vale Owen's communications and the 
general descriptions given in the flood of 
new spiritualistic literature. | Moreover, 
altho these accounts support one another 
reasonably well in many particulars, there 
are immense discrepancies which it is al- 
most impossible to accept on the hypoth- 
esis of an unimpaired persistence of a 
consciousness that corresponds with that 
of physical life. 

Such is the gist of an article by the dis- 
tinguished student of psychical research, 
Doctor J. D. Beresford, whose fame in this 
country as a successful novelist has eclipsed 
his fame as a student of the “occult.” 
Writing in the Westminster Gazette of 
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London, this competent student, after a 
long survey of the field of psychical re- 
search, thinks there is ‘‘just a trace of a 
way” out of our hesitations ‘about the 
sign post.’ The track, he admits, is still 
very faint. He permits himself, in spite 
of this, to make some suggestions with 
regard to the conditions surrounding the 
spirit immediately after it leaves the body. 
Professor Beresford confesses that he begs 
the question in assuming survival, but he 
submits that he does so in a scientific 
spirit. What we want to discover, he 
contends, is an hypothesis that will at 
once provide a reasonable basis for further 
investigations and follow the main trend 
of present psychology. 


“My first assumption is that after losing 
touch with the material complex which has 
been the main instrument of response and 
expression throughout its earth life, the spirit 
enters a world of illusion, in which it is at first 
guided by its terrestrial reactions. This con- 
dition may bear some analogy to the normal 
dream life. There is a sense of reality, but of 
a reality that will not bear investigation, since 
it is created out of the thought or will of the 
percipient, and would dissolve under the test 
of a doubting inquiry. Thus, the greater the 
certainty or conviction of the mind, the more 
definite and substantial the illusion of matter 
in-the old familiar forms. 

“My second assumption is that this world 
of illusion, or of idea, is influenced to a certain 
extent by the action of other minds just in so 
far as there is some form of response between 
the thoughts and ideas of these other minds 
and those of our postulated percipient. This 
second assumption implies that the rapport 
between certain persons observable in every- 
day life increases when the spirit is freed 
from the immense distractions imposed by the 
needs and sensibilities of the material body. 
Thought, tho probably not much more under 
control than it is in our present condition, 
would after death become the sole means of 
inter-communication; what we know now as 
telepathy becoming the single instrument; 
and no doubt the newly arrived spirit would 
have to learn the use of a new language, just 
as the child learns the use of a spoken language 
on earth,” - 


The third assumption is an almost in- 
evitable consequence of the second: 


“There must be a strong tendency for a 
congregation of similar minds, or, alterna- 
tively, of minds that have had common inter- 


ests in the flesh. It is, for example, conceiv- 
able that an alien manner of thought, or a 
different concept of reality, would tend to 
dispersion of idea, a process that might cause 
an effect equivalent to what we now know as 
pain. The result of this would inevitably 
lead to a withdrawal from the sphere of un- 
pleasant influence, and so bring about, more 
or less slowly maybe, a segregation into spe- 
cific groups. ... 

“The fourth assumption is that both this 
theory of the means of communication by 
thought and that of the tendency to segrega- 
tion apply equally to contacts between spirits 
released from the flesh and those which still 
inhabit a physical body; altho the relation is 
complicated and the difficulties of communion 
greatly increased by the difference of condition 
peculiar to the two entities. For even tho 
the medium or recipient be in a state of trance, 
it is obvious that any transmission of the mes- 
sage involves the use of his or her physical 
functions, a use that we must assume to be a 
perpetual cause of distraction. The relevant 
question of why this power of communicating 
with discarnate spirits is held by so few indi- 
viduals cannot be discussed~here; but I would 
point out that we cannot under any hypothe- 
sis deny the phenomenon of what we know 
as ‘mediumship.’ The investigation of that 
phenomenon is a matter for the psychologist.”’ 


These are the four most important 
assumptions, but Professor Beresford would 
add yet another, which concerns the physi- 
cal side alone and might even be made the 
subject of a separate inquiry. This fifth 
assumption is that the “control,” or as- 
sumed intermediary between the medium 
and the communicating spirit, is, in every 
case, the unconscious (subconscious or 
subliminal) personality of the medium. 

Under the hypothesis which he thus 
elaborates in his assumptions, Professor 
Beresford believes we may accept as “rel- 
atively true” such messages as purport to 
come from the spirit of Raymond Lodge: 


“The whole force of adverse criticism 
adduced against these messages rests upon 
the argument that Raymond’s experiences are 
typical of the life after death; whereas we may 
now assume (1) that his account would only 
apply to the state of illusion which he and his 
particular group had created by expectation, 
and the persistence of their objective thought 
forms; and (2) that even this account must 
have been confused both by the difficulties of 
transmitting ideas, and by the interferences of 
the recipient’s consciousness due not only to 














a failure of sensitiveness but also to a contra- 
diction of idea and of expectation. Thus, in 
regard to (2), we find that when Raymond 
communicates with his mother he drops into 
a vein of piety that is hardly traceable when 
he is trying to convey ideas to his father. 
And, generally, we see very clearly that the 
expectation and desire of the recipients, as 
indicated by their character and attitude, 
rather than by the limited content of their 
conscious minds at any given moment, has an 
invariable effect upon the nature of the mes- 
sage. How strong this effect would probably 
be may be inferred from the difficulty of con- 
veying an idea in the exchanges of ordinary 
life. As an example, any convinced sceptic 
who happens to read this article will remain 
completely uninfluenced by it. He will resist 
both consciously and unconsciously any sug- 
gestion that might, if accepted, alter his own 
opinion; all such unacceptable suggestions 
being either rejected or altered to accord with 
his own more or less rigid judgments. So, 
also, the patient under hypnosis cannot be 
induced to perform an act that would outrage 
any of his strongly prevailing moral standards. 
It is, therefore, only reasonable to assume that 
any message delivered by the complicated 
medium of telepathy from a spirit to the un- 
conscious mind of a living recipient, and more 
particularly a message implicating a contro- 
versial question of doctrine, would be con- 
siderably distorted in transmission. And it 
must be remembered that every message of 
this kind does involve the unconscious mind, 
whether it come through automatic writing, 
table-rapping, trance-mediumship, or dream." 


Another difficulty of importance that 
may be partly resolved by these assump- 
tions is the frequent refusal of the supposed 
spirits to answer a direct question or to 
carry out a proposed test: 


A DIFFERENCE AMONG DOCTORS WHO ARE GREAT 
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“But if we consider the assumed conditions, 


this refusal is exceedingly probable. If we 
ask a child to give an account of a particular 
incident, he is commonly unable to respond. 
Given a perfectly free choice, he will translate 
his more readily accessible memories into such 
language as he has at his command. But a 
child's language is always so obviously defi- 
cient in the symbols for the expression of an 
idea that the effort of translating a particular 
incident into spoken metaphor imposes too 
great a strain on him. The same reluctance 
is evident in adult life. The request for de- 
tailed description instantly affects the response. 
In reply to it, we are inclined to volunteer only 
those incidents that are, by use, more readily 
translated into language. The demand for 
accuracy imposes an act of concentration and 
effort that is hardly possible for the average 
individual—a fact that is fully recognized by 
psychologists in connection with the giving of 
evidence. And I would submit that the 
troubles of delivery may be greatly increased 
by the inability of the discarnate spirit itself 
to use written or spoken language. For it is 
evident, under the assumptions made, that all 
messages given and received would be purely 
conceptual to the spirit mind, which we do not 
credit with powers of sight, hearing, or speech 
as we know them. And altho there is no 
reason why the assumed spirit should not 
think in words—a process that we have good 
reason to infer as the typical method of com- 
munication in most cases—unless some con- 
siderable and antecedently improbable change 
takes place in the intellectual processes after 
death, that method, as used by any but the 
trained thinker, would inevitably lead to a 
characteristic discursiveness. I may note as 
a comment on this that Fedz reports the spirit 
of A. V. B. as saying ‘It’s never so good if I 
try too much,’ a statement admirably consis- 
tent with the observations made by psy- 
chologists on the child mind." 





AN ATTACK ON THE “INSTRUMENTAL” 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


piece of machinery, well equipped 
with cog wheels and levers, an un- 
trained person is likely to feel admiration 
for so much mechanical ingenuity. A 


Sa cece af 3 in front of a complicated 


trained expert will feel nothing of the sort. 
The expert will conclude that probably 
the very wealth of contrivances before 
him has absorbed an undue proportion of 





the motive power, wasting it in attrition 
and in passive forms of resistance. Ina 
word, the device is too complex and in 
the mechanical sense a failure. In pre- 
cisely the same way, the layman, contem- 
plating the elaborate paraphernalia in 
hospitals and in some private clinics may 
be profoundly impressed by the medical 
and surgical skill thus suggested. The 
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specialist of capacity will think of the very 
poor results of all this apparatus. It may 
be true that the perfection of certain instru- 
ments has led to more exact observation of 
some maladies and to the establishment of 
not a few principles of importance in anat- 
omy, but they are by no means indispen- 
sable in the practice of medicine. In fact, 
with the simplest means imaginable it is 


usually possible to arrive at a sound diag- . 


nosis and to effect the most wonderful 
cures. 

These points are set forth by one of the 
most distinguished medical men of the 
day, Sir James Mackenzie, who has at- 
tracted much attention by his. discoveries 
relating to the human heart in health and 
disease. He elaborates his views in a work 
which has attracted great attention from 
the medical profession, but the conclusions 
of the British authority do not pass unchal- 
lenged. A reply to them has been made 
by the illustrious Italian specialist, Doctor 
Augusto Murri, in the Policlinico (Rome). 

According to Mackenzie, the introduc- 
tion of instruments into medieine on such 
a great scale in recent decades has so much 
impressed the laity that persons suffering 
from trifling ailments—to say nothing of 
serious ones—remain in a state of anxiety 
if they are not subjected to highly ‘‘instru- 
mental” procedures by a specialist. The 
specialists of eminence wittingly or un- 
wittingly abet this practice and foster the 
delusions that grow out of it. The spe- 
cialists seem actually to take pride in the 
number and complexity of the devices with 
which their consulting rooms are equipped, 
altho such devices are quite unnecessary 
in observing symptoms that are apparent 
to the trained eye or the other trained 
senses. It is true that the public stands 
in awe of these devices, thinking them 
proof of the skill and experience of the 
practitioner in any department of medi- 
cine or surgery, whereas they tend to gross 
charlatanism. Mackenzie insists that the 
practice of medicine ought to be made 
simpler and thus more efficacious. True 
progress always means greater simplifi- 
cation. 

The illustrious Murri retorts that the 
complication of which Mackenzie com- 
plains resides in the very nature of the 
subject. Nature in her own way is char- 


acterized by complexity, whatever theo- 
rists may assert, and only through the 
medium of a device of the mind, a mental 
artifice, can we go the length of saying that 
she can be simplified. Natural facts can 
be artificially ‘‘simplified’’ to bring them 
within the scope of our comprehension, 
but they are complex just the same. The 
process of simplifying the facts of nature 
to the human intellect often results in 
“‘deforming”’ them if not in falsifying them. 
We have all heard that nothing in this 
world is quite so simple as it looks and 
daily experience confirms the observation. 
All men in all ages sighed for simplicity. 
This aspiration for simplicity is not without 
peril for it may lead one into errors of 
hypothesis or at any rate into inexactness 
of observation. That which goes by the 
name of simplicity is too often the outcome 
of a premature hypothesis, fitting the facts 
as known, perhaps,.and fitting them only 
as they are understood by the makers of 
the hypotheses: Simplicity comes to us— 
an easy way out of a quagmire of facts we 
do not understand—especially when we 
wish to make the most of what we do know 
with the least trouble to ourselves. It is 
well enough to simplify when we wish to 
eliminate needless exertion, but it is dan- 
gerous to simplify for the sake of saving 
intellectual labor. 

Mackenzie is not at all impressed by the 
argument of Murri, by the contention that 
the senses rely upon highly complex organs. 
To give weight to his own argument, 
Mackenzie draws upon his experience with 
maladies of the heart. He has in the past 
availed himself of the most exquisite con- 
trivances of surgery, but he affirms never- 
theless that it is possible to make correct 
diagnoses without the use of any instru- 
ments, whether they be stethoscopes or 
sphigmographs,_ electrocardiagraphs__ or 
sphigmomanometers. The whole para- 
phernalia, however impressive the several 
names, may be dispensed with. The senses 
alone are sufficient to make a diagnosis 
possible. In fact too constant reliance 
upon instrumental observation may im- 
pair the powers of the senses when unaided. 
There is no occasion for complex devices in 
ascertaining the presence of valvular dis- 
ease of the heart or in the analysis of its 
functional affections. 
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Not for the sake of opposing the ideas of 
Mackenzie but to prevent the formation of 
delusive hopes because of his ‘‘simple”’ 
theory of the practice of medicine, Murri 
contends that it is not always possible and 
not by any means well to dispense in med- 
ical practice with the use of instruments, 
whether for the treatment of heart disease 
or any other malady. In heart affec- 
tions, Murri says, it is out of the question 
to dispense with the stethoscope. Long 
before it was invented physicians applied 
the eas over the region of a patient’s heart 
for the purpose of hearing the sound made 
by that organ. The doctor who first 
rolled a piece of paper into a cone and 
applied it to the chest of his patient, with 
the other end at his own ear, originated the 
instrumental practice of auscultation. The 
wooden cylinder or stethoscope was a 
logical development. There is nothing 
sinister in such normal developments of 
everyday contrivances. They are not so 
complex as they look. The _ binaural 


stethoscope and the phonendoscope have 
established facts of the utmost importance 
not only in theoretical medicine but in 
the practice of medicine among ordinary 
patients. As for the stethoscope, it re- 
mains indispensable in detecting the sound 
of some veins to which the ear can not be 
directly put. A point made by Mackenzie 
is that various ordinary symptoms need- 
lessly alarm a layman on the subject of his 
heart, but Murri observes that many 
symptoms never attract the attention of 
the patient at all and can be established 
only by the use of instruments. -Now 
these symptoms are among the most se- 
rious of all where the heart is concerned. 
One of the mischiefs likely to be done | 
by the dissemination of Mackenzie's pro- 
test against instruments in medical prac- 
tice is thus clearly suggested. People 
will think they need not trouble them- 
selves on the subject of the heart if 
they do not feel any unpleasant or peculiar 
symptom. 





DRAMATIC MOMENTS 
VACCINE 


ASTEUR studied or caused to be 

studied undes his eyes all the bacteria 

he could find, however little patho- 
genic they appeared to be. The important 
thing is the pathological conflict between 
the physiological properties of the micro- 
organism and of the cells of the tissues, 
and for examples of this he searched every- 
where, just as specialists are searching to- 
day, altho not with Pasteur’s object in 
view. As the laboratory was not a hos- 
pital, the members of the Pasteur staff 
scarcely saw any diseases there. He was 
obliged to take advantage of the maladies 
of the members of the staff, among whom 
was Emile Duclaux, the illustrious pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, whose work on 
Pasteur* has just been brought out in 
English. Duclaux was at that time beset 
by a series of boils and the first thing Pas- 


*Pasteur: the History of a Mind. By Emile Du- 
claux, late member of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by Erwin F. Smith and Florence Hedges, Patholo- 
gists of the Department of Agriculture. Philadelphia. 
W. B. Saunders Company, 


IN THE QUEST OF A 
THERAPY 


teur did when one was shown him was to 
prick it. A drop of blood was taken from 
the boil on the neck of Duclaux in order 
to make a culture. The undertaking was 
successful. A second boil gave the same 
result. Thus the staphylococcus was dis- 
covered and since that time it has achieved 
note. Pasteur was delighted. 


“He found the same microbe, made up of 
little agglomerated granules, in the pus of an 
infectious osteomyelitis which M. Lannelongue 
had submitted to him for examination, and we 
see him declaring immediately, with a fine 
audacity, that the osteomyelitis and the boil 
are two forms of one and the same disease, and 
that the osteomyelitis, which is a suppuration 
of the marrow, is.the boil of the bone. What 
could be worse than to liken a grave malady 
taking place in the depths of the tissues to a 
superficial malady: which is generally trihing! 
To confound internal and external pathology! 
When he launched this opinion before the 
Academy of Medicine, I picture to myself the 
physicians and surgeons present at the meeting 
staring at him over their spectacles with surprize 
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and uneasiness. Nevertheless, he was right, 
and this assertion, daring at the time, was a 
first victory of the laboratory over the clinic. 

“A second followed straightway: In the 
puerperal infections, the pus of the uterus, 
that of the peritoneum, and the blood-clots in 
the veins contain a microbe occurring in the 
form of rounded granules arranged in chains. 
This chaplet-like aspect is especially apparent 
in the cultures. Pasteur does not hesitate 
to declare that this microscopic organism is 
the most frequent cause of infections among 
women in confinement. One day in a discus- 
sion on puerperal fever at the Academy of 
Medicine, one of the most renowned of his 
colleags made an eloquent dissertation on the 
causes of epidemics in the maternity hospitals. 
Pasteur from his place in the audience inter- 
rupted him: ‘The cause of the epidemic is 
nothing of the kind! It is the doctor and his 
staff who carry the microbe from a sick woman 
to a healthy woman!’ And when the orator 
replied that he was convinced that no one 
would ever find this microbe, Pasteur darted 
to the blackboard and drew the organism with 
its chaplets, saying: ‘There! There is its 
picture!’ ”’ 


In the course of his search for microbes, 
which has been so fruitful, Pasteur en- 
counters a bacterium which cannot de- 
velop under the skin because the tempera- 





HE TOOK POSSESSION OF MEDICINE IN THE 
NAME OF CHEMISTRY : 
Emile Duclaux, who has so recently passed away, 
understood vaccine therapy with the intuition of genius, 
the technique of a scientist and the touch of an artist. 


ture of the human body is a little too high 
for it. Immediately his thought reverts 
to the anthrax bacteridium, which is un- 
able to develop in birds, and he asks him- 
self if this does not result from the high 
temperature of these animals, which is 
always in the neighborhood of forty-two 
degrees Centigrade. What would happen 
if one could lower the temperature of an 
inoculated chicken some degrees? The 
success of the experiment was immediate. 
A chicken the feet and hind quarters of 
which were plunged into water of a heat 
less than its own, so that the temperature 
of the creature’s whole body was lowered 
to the temperature of animals subject to 
anthrax, died of this disease, altho resistant 
to it under normal conditions. Later 
Gibier made the reverse experiment, giving 
anthrax to frogs which are not susceptible 
to this disease, the body temperature being 
too low. Living in warm water renders 
them capable of succumbing to anthrax. 

A microbe introduced into the body of 
an animal is not living under the conditions 
of one sown inside an inert vessel. It is 
subjected to the pressing alternative of 
living or dying, of being victorious or van- 
quished. Vanquished, its history is soon 
written; victorious, it will come out of the 
struggle strengthened. That is to say, 
having complied with the conditions of its 
new medium, it is better prepared to accom- 
modate itself therein anew. If it is trans- 
ferred from individual to individual of the 
same race, without having been influenced 
by external conditions in the interim, we 
may expect to see its virulence augmented 
and in some degree fixed for the race. 

The extension to the leucocytes—minute 
specks of protoplasm swimming freely in 
the blood—of ideas introduced from an- 
other specialty demonstrates the existence 
of a scent in leucocytes which indicates to 
them the directions in which it will find 
substances suited to their taste. 


“These substances are secreted by the mi- 
crobes used for inoculation, or introduced 
with them in the bouillon cultures, Imme- 
diately they challenge the enemy and the 
struggle begins. It can happen, and in fact 
does happen sometimes, that the secretions 
of the bacillus are not inciting, and even that 
they are repellent. Then the bacillus pro- 
tects itself against the leucocytes, and can 
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TRIUMPH OF THE LABORATORY OVER THE 
CLINIC 





Here is the great hour of vaccine therapy realized for 
the purposes of the sculptor’s art. The beauty of the 
Pasteur gesture in the theater of bacteriology is made 
obvious by the genius of the gifted G. Prud’homme. 
This original is reproduced through the courtesy of 
Col. J. F. Siler, Office of the Surgeon-General in 
Washington. 







develop at its ease if the host does not put 
into play secondary causes of resistance. 

“As to the struggle, when once begun, its 
issue always rests undecided a priori. Some- 
times the leucocyte surrounds the microbe 
and digests it. It becomes a phagocyte. Some- 
times also the ingested microbe succeeds in 
remaining alive, continues to secrete injurious 
substances, a toxine, and it is the leucocyte 
which succumbs. In cases in which disease 
follows the inoculation, the victory remains 
undecided for somé time, then results in favor 
of one of the adversaries. 


-“‘When it is the host which succumbs, the 
microbe seems to emerge more inured to the 
struggle, capable of secreting in greater abun- 
dance the products which have rendered it 
victorious. We explain this fact by saying 
that it has become more virulent, and a good 
way of increasing its virulence is to make it 
pass through species which, without being 
absolutely immune, can resist it a long time 
and enable it to acquire a new vigor. That is 
what we did when we rendered the anthrax 
bacteridium more virulent by making it pass 
through species more and more resistant to 
its action. 
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“On the other hand, when it is the microbe 
which succumbs in the struggle, the leucocytes 
in their turn issue from the conflict stronger, 
more sensitive to the chemiotaxis of the mi- 
crobes which they have killed, and more ac- 
customed to their toxines, and the animal 
consequently has a power of resistance, an 
immunity.” 


The resistance of each living being to 
microbial inoculation is a question of spe- 
cies, a question of individuals, a question 
of place and time, a question of quantity 
in inoculating material, and also a question 
of temperature, for a lowering of tempera- 
ture can diminish the activity of the leu- 
cocytes and increase that of the bacillus, 
as in the case of the chicken which, when 
chilled, contracted anthrax. Thus the bac- 
teridium of sheep anthrax, living for a long 
time on our soil, is acclimated to some de- 
gree in the race which shelters it, and its 
virulence varies little from one subject to 
another, and from one year to another for 
the same country. The dramatic values 
here are exploited under the eyes of the 
workers in the field of “‘chemiotaxis.”’ 





THE MICROBE MASTER 

In their enthusiasm for the memory of Pasteur, the 
artists who design medals in his honor seek vainly for 
mottos conveying an idea of the glory he oathaved It 
was decided to leave this medallion a symbol to let the 
lines tell the tale and have the words implied. 
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CHESTERTON ASSAILS DIVORCE AS A 
SUPERSTITION 


laws are in process of liberalization 
and when advocates of a national 
uniform divorce law are again active in 
this country, Gilbert K. Chesterton has 
published a book entitled ‘‘The Supersti- 
tion of Divorce’ (Lane), in which he de- 
fends monogamic marriage as the bulwark 
of popular freedom and attacks divorce as 
an enemy of all that is best in human life. 
Mr. Chesterton’s argument has ail the 
sprightliness and paradoxical quality that 
we associate with his name, and it is char- 
acteristic of his mental resourcefulness that 
he chooses, in the new volume, to confine 
himself to a purely secular presentation of 
his case. He leaves out the loftiest aspect 
and argument, that which sees marriage as 
a divine institution, and he does so on the 
ground that those who believe in this do 
not believe in divorce. He wants to reach 
those who believe in divorce. He does not 
ask them to accept his creed or any creed. 
The word “superstition” is much em- 
ployed by those who attack religion and 
marriage, but Mr. Chesterton claims that 
the real superstition is on the side of the 
champions of divorce. ‘While free love,” 
he remarks, ‘‘seems to me a heresy, divorce 
does really seem to me a superstition.” It 
is:not only,” he continues, “more of a 
superstition than free love, but much more 
of a superstition than strict sacramental 
marriage.” This point he dwells upon. 
“It is the partizans of divorce,”’ he says, 
“not the defenders of marriage, who attach 
a stiff and senseless sanctity to a mere 
ceremony, apart from the meaning of the 
ceremony. It is our opponents, and not 
we, who hope to be saved by the letter of 
ritual, instead of the spirit of reality. It 
is they who hold that vow or violation, 
loyalty or disloyalty, can all be disposed 
of by a mysterious and magic rite, per- 
formed first in a law-court and then in a 
church or a registry office. There is little 
difference between the two parts of the 
ritual; except that the law court is much 
more ritualistic." 
Marriage, in its essence, according to 
Chesterton, is an affair of honor. It is 


A A time when the English divorce 


rooted in the idea of loyalty. Most men 
admit that loyalty is necessary in certain 
matters—in patriotism, for instance, and 
in the defense of country. “The patriot 


_ may revile but fnust not renounce his 


country; he must curse it to cure it, but 
not to wither it up.” The old pagan citi- 
zens felt thus about the city; and modern 
nationalists feel thus about the nation. 
Even internationalists feel it about some- 
thing, if it is only the nation of mankind. 
“Even the humanitarian does not become 
a misanthrope and live in a monkey-house. 
Even a disappointed Collectivist or Com- 
munist does not retire into the exclusive 
society of beavers because beavers are all 
communists of the most class-conscious 
solidarity. He admits the necessity of 
clinging to his fellow creatures and beg- 
ging them to abandon the use of the pos- 
sessive pronoun; heart-breaking as _ his 
efforts must seem to him after a time.” In 
short, everybody recognizes that there is 
some ship, large and small, which he ought 
not to leave even when he thinks it is sink- 
ing. The argument proceeds: 


“Now when we pass from loyalty to the 
nation to loyalty to the family, there can be 
no doubt about the first and plainest differ- 
ence. The difference is that the family is a 
thing far more free. The vow is a voluntary 
loyalty; and the marriage vow is marked 
among ordinary oaths of allegiance by the 
fact that the allegiance is also a choice. The 
man is not only a citizen of the city, but also 
the founder and builder of the city. He is 
not only a soldier serving the colors, but he 
has himself artistically selected and combined 
the colors, like the colors of an individual 
dress. If it be admissible to ask him to be 
true to the commonwealth that has made him, 
it is at least not more illiberal to ask him to be 
true to the commonwealth he has himself 
made. If civic fidelity be, as it is, a necessity, 
it is also in a special sense a constraint.” 


There is nothing in any other social re- 
lations, Mr. Chesterton reminds us, in any 
way parallel to the mutual attraction of the 
sexes. The love of man and woman is not 
an institution that can be abolished or a 
contract that can be terminated. “It is 


something older than all institutions or 

















contracts, and something that is certain to 
outlive them all.” The vital value found 
in this attraction is, of course, the renewal 
of the race itself. The child is an explana- 
tion of the father and mother; and the fact 
that it is a human child is the explanation 
of the ancient human ties connecting the 
father and mother “The more human, 
that is, the less bestial is the child,’’ Mr. 
Chesterton says, ‘‘the more lawful and 
lasting are the ties. So far from any prog- 
ress in culture or the sciences tending to 
loosen the bond, any such progress must 
logically tend to tighten it. The more 
things there are for the child to learn, the 
longer he must remain at the natural school 
for learning them; and the longer his teach- 
ers must at least postpone the dissolution 
of their partnership.” 


Mr. Chesterton repeats the remark of a 
Roman Catholic friend who said, in dis- 
cussing the marriage question, that he 
approved of release so long as it was not 
spelt with a hyphen. The trouble with 
the modern man, we are told, is that he 
wants to “eat his wedding-cake and have 
it, too.” Mr. Chesterton writes further: 


“There is one view very common among the 
liberal-minded which is exceedingly fatiguing 
to the clear-headed. It is symboffzed in the 
sort of man who says, ‘These ruthless bigots 
will refuse to bury me in consecrated ground 
because I have always refused to be baptized.’ 
A clear-heaged person can easily conceive his 
point of view, in so far as he happens to think 
that baptism does not matter. But the clear- 
headed will be completely puzzled when they 
ask themselves why, if he thinks that baptism 
does not matter, he should think that burial 
does matter... . 


“As a matter of fact nobody does propose 
that some ferocious Anti-Semite like M. Dru- 
mont should be buried as a Jew with all the 
rites of the Synagog. But the broad-minded 
were furious because Tolstoy, who had de- 
nounced Russian orthodoxy quite as fero- 
ciously, was not buried as orthodox, with all 
the rites of the Russian Church. Nobody 
does insist that a man who wishes to have 
fifty wives, when Mahomet allowed him five, 
must have his fifty with the full approval of 
Mahomet’s religion. But the broad-minded 


are extremely bitter because a Christian who 
wishes to have several wives when his own 
promise bound him to one is not allowed to 
violate his vow at the same altar at which he 
made it. 


Nobody does insist on Baptists 


DOES DIVORCE LEAD TO FREE LOVE? 
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totally immersing people who totally deny the 
advantages of being totally immersed. No- 
body ever did expect Mormons to receive the 
open mockers of the Book of Mormon, nor 
Christian Scientists to let their churches be 
used for exposing Mrs. Eddy as an old fraud. 
It is only of the forms of Christianity making 


the Catholic claim that such 
claims are made.” 


inconsistent 


Divorce, Mr. Chesterton insists, is not 
merely the negation as neglect of marriage, 
for any one can always neglect marriage. 
It is not the dissolution of the legal obliga- 
tion of marriage, or even the legal obliga- 
tion of monogamy, for the simple reason 
that no such obligation exists. “Any man 
in modern London may have a hundred 
wives if he does not call them wives; or 
rather, if he does not go through certain 
more or less mystical ceremonies in order 
to assert that they are wives. He might 
create a certain social coolness round his 
household, a certain fading of his general 
popularity. But that is not created by 
law and could not be prevented by law.” 
The definition of divorce which concerns 
Mr. Chesterton is that it is the attempt to 
give respectability, and not liberty. It is 
the attempt to give a certain social status, 
and not a legal status. The point of di- 
vorce reform is that “the rascal should not 
only be regarded as romantic but regarded 
as respectable. He is not to sow his wild 
oats and settle down; he is merely to settle 
down to sowing his wild oats. They are 
to be regarded as tame and inoffensive 
oats; almost, if one may say so, as Quaker 
oats.” Mr. Chesterton goes on to protest 
against the hilarity with which the subject 
is treated: 


“The newspapers-tre full of an astonishing 
hilarity about the rapidity with which hun- 
dreds or thousands of human families are being 
broken up by the lawyers; and about the un- 
disguised haste of the ‘hustling judges’ who 
carry on the work._ It is a form of hilarity 
which would seem to recall the gaiety of a 
grave-digger in a city swept by a pestilence. 
But a few details occasionally flash by in the 
happy dance; from time to time the court is 
moved by a momentary curiosity about the 
causes of the general violation of oaths and 
promises; as if there might, here and there, be 
a hint of some sort of reason for ruining the 
fundamental .institution of society. And no- 
body who notes those details, or considers 
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those faint hints of reason, can doubt for a 
moment that masses of these men and women 
are now simply using divorce in the spirit of 
free-love." 


Mr. Chesterton’s book has been widely 
reviewed and has aroused controversy. A 
critic in the London Athenaeum declares: 
“‘He has tried to do the impossible. He 
has taken the Roman Catholic idea of mar- 
riage, divorced it from its religious basis, 
and then tried to show that it stands on its 
own feet ina rational world. It does noth- 
ing of the kind."” The New Statesman 
(London) criticizes Chesterton's position 
at many points, but concludes that on the 
question of the importance of fidelity, Mr. 
Chesterton has the moral sense of the world 
at his back: 


“You cannot run an army or even a shop 
without fidelity; and it may be reasonably 
argued that fidelity is the ultimate test of the 
reality of love. There can undoubtedly be 
romantic passion without fidelity, but that is, 
perhaps, because there can be romantic pas- 
sion without love. In any case, one is not 
eager to see the future of the race in the hands 
of romantic egoists. With the disappearance 


of the sense of duty, however, romantic egoism 
gets more and more into the air. There are 
popular contemporary novelists who appear 
to have no more belief in the sense of duty and 
fidelity as virtues than in two old egg-shells. 
It is not for the sake of the romantic that we 
take sides with those who believe in improv- 
ing the divorce laws. After all, a woman who 
has made a mistake and married a maniac 
should not be deprived of the right to exercize 
the virtue of fidelity to another man. Divorce 
may in practice lead even to more fidelity 
and more families. At present, it must be ad- 
mitted, in nine cases out of ten, it is the wrong 
people who get divorced—people who are as 
unfit to be divorced as they were to be mar- 
ried. The right people, in nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, do not 
wish to be.divorced, and divorce loses thereby 
almost its only chance of dignity. This leads 
us to wonder, indeed, whether any divorce law 
is likely to increase the sum of human happi- 
ness by the weight of a straw. It is only a 
tiny question compared to the great moral and 
social problems with which we are faced. Di- 
vorce, however, can undoubtedly mitigate the 
cruelty of life for a considerable number of 
people. It is asa mitigation of cruelty, not as 
an aid to happiness, that wise men will have 
most faith in it.” 
° 





IS WHITE WORLD-SUPREMACY IN DANGER? 


white races, apparently so unshak- 

able, is in reality threatened by the 
colored races. Such, in a sentence, is the 
thesis of a new and startling book entitled 
“The Rising Tide of Color” (Scribner), by 
Lothrop Stoddard. Mr. Stoddard gives 
warning not only of a yellow peril but of 
red, black and brown.perils as well. He 
agrees with Madison Grant, author of 
“‘The Passing of the Great Race,’’ who con- 
tributes an Introduction to the present 
volume, that the basic factor in human 
affairs is not politics but race. To believe 
the reverse is to harbor a dangerous delu- 
sion. The war, Mr. Stoddard says, was 


é ae world-wide ascendency of the 


' nothing short of a headlong plunge into 


white race suicide, and ‘‘the white world 
stands to-day at the crossroads of life and 
death.” 

In support of these statements, Mr. Stod- 
dard points to the plight of the world at the 
present time and links up what he regards 


as the various phases of the colored menace. 
Japan, he says, following her military 
triumphs over China in 1894 and over 
Russia a decade later, is more and more 
asserting her ambition to become hegemon 
of a Far East in which white influence shall 
have been reduced to a vanishing point. 
“The Great War automatically made Japan 
supreme in the Far East by temporarily 
reducing all European Powers to ciphers in 
Oriental affairs.’’ China, while temporarily 
under the heel of Japan, is capable, in Mr. 
Stoddard’s view, of being galvanized into 
aggressive nationaiism and might conceiv- 
ably form a “‘sacred union” with Japan for 
the purpose of expelling the white man from 
every foothold in Eastern Asia. India, 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Arabia and 
Africa are all seething with revolt and striv- 
ing to join hands not only with the yellow 
men of the Far East but with the Russian 
Bolsheviki, who repudiate all nationality. 
Latin-America is rent by dissension and 
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From the N. Y. Times 





A MAP THAT VISUALIZES THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 
The total number of human beings in the world today is about 1,700,000,000. Of these 550,000,000 are 
white, 1,150,000,000 colored. The colored races thus outnumber the white two to one, and are “being we'ded,” 
Lothrop Stoddard says, ‘‘ by the most fundamental of instincts, the instinct of self-preservation, into a common 


solidarity of feeling against the dominant white man.” 


7 


coveted by Japanese imperialists. Every- 
where, as Mr. Stoddard paints the picture, 
the white races are tearing at one another's 
throats, blinded by hatred; and everywhere 
the colored races, witnessing white solidar- 
ity riven and shattered, are nourishing sin- 
ister dreams of what the future may bring. 

To those who see no menace or who 
regard it as negligible Mr. Stoddard has 
thistosay: 


“Instead of a world politically nine-tenths 
white, we see a world of which only four-tenths 
at the most can be considered predominantly 
white in blood, the rest of the world being in- 
habited mainly by the other primary races of 
mankind—yellows, browns, blacks and reds. 
Speaking by continents, Europe, North Amer- 
ica to the Rio Grande, the southern portion of 
South America, the Siberian part of Asia, and 
Australasia constitute the real white world; 
while the bulk of Asia, virtually the whole of 
Africa and most of Central and South America 
form the world of color. The respective areas 
of these two racially-contrasted worlds are 
22,000,000 square miles for the whites and 
31,000,000 square miles for the colored races. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that fully 
one-third of the white area (notably Australasia 
and Siberia) is very thinly inhabited and is thus 
held by a very slender racial tenure—the only 
tenure which counts in the long run.” 


The statistical disproportion becomes 
still more marked when we turn to tables of 


population. The total number of human 
beings alive to-day is about 1,700,000,000. 
Of these 550,000,000 are white, 1,150,000,- 
000 colored. The colored races thus out- 
number the whites more than two to one. 
The great bulk of the white race is concen- 
trated in the European continent. In 1914 
the population of Europe was approxi- 
mately 450,000,000. Some four-fifths of the 
entire white race is thus concentrated on 
less than one-fifth of the white world’s ter- 
ritorial area (Europe), while the remaining 
one-fifth scattered to the ends of the earth, 
must protect four-fifths against the pres- 
sure of colored races eleven times its numer- 
ical strength. 

Mr. Stoddard emphasizes the fact that 
the colored_races are irftcreasing much 
faster than the white. It seems that whites 
tend to double in eighty years, yellows and 
browns in sixty years, blacks in forty years. 
The whites*are not only slow breeders but 
tend to become even slower, since section 
after section of the white race is revealing 
that lowered birth rate which in France 
has reached the extreme of a stationary 
population. 

The white man imposes the basis of his 
ordered civilization wherever he goes. He 
puts down tribal war, fights epidemic dis- 
ease, and minimizes famine by improving 
communications. One result of all this is to 
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lower the death rate of the colored races. 
Even colored countries, such as China and 
Japan, which have maintained their inde- 
pendence, are adopting the white man’s 
life-conserving methods and are experienc- 
ing an accelerated increase of population. 

This leads, inevitably, to a tremendous 
and steadily augmenting emigration of col- 
ored men from their overcrowded home- 
lands. They tend to go to emptier regions 
of the earth controlled by whites. But the 
white man sets up barriers, and ‘‘the rising 
flood of color finds itself walled in by white 
dikes debarring it from many a promised 
land.” What is the result? Mr. Stoddard 
replies: 


“The colored world, long restive under white 
political domination, is being welded by the 
most fundamental of instincts, the instinct of 
self-preservation, into a common solidarity of 
feeling against the dominant white man, and, 
in the fire of a common purpose, internecine 
differences tend, for the time at least, to be 
burned away. Before the supreme fact of 
white political world-domination antipathies 
within the colored world must inevitably recede 
into the background.” 


Mr. Stoddard harks back to the period 
preceding the outbreak of the war. ‘That 
period,’’ he reminds us, ‘“‘was dominated by 
two antithetical schools of political think- 
ing: national-imperialism and ‘internation- 
alism. Swayed by the ill-balanced spirit of 
the times, both schools developed extrem- 
ist tendencies; the former producing such 
monstrous aberrations as Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism, the latter evolving almost 
equally vicious concepts like cosmopolitan- 
ism and proletarianism. The adherents of 
these rival schools combated one another 
and wrangled among themselves. ‘They 
both disregarded the basic significance of 
race, together with its immediate corollary, 
the essential solidarity of the white world.” 

Then the war broke. Never before were 
such masses of men arrayed for mutual 
slaughter. Mr. Stoddard calculates the 
total loss of life directly attributable to the 
war as probably fully 40,000,000. 


“As colored men realized the significance of 
it all, they looked into one another’s eyes and 
there saw the light of undreamed-of hopes. 
The white world was tearing itself to pieces. 
White solidarity was riven and shattered. .. . 


Through the bazaars of Asia ran the sibilant 
whispers ‘The East will see the West to 
bed!’ "’ 


If the whites are to hold their menaced 
supremacy, Mr. Stoddard argues, they 
must forego dreams of dominating the 
entire world. Resistance will be useless in 
the Asiatic strongholds of the yellow and 
brown man, where the renaissance among 
the natives “will eventually result in the 
substantial elimination of white political 
control from Anatolia to the Philippines.” 
He advises withdrawing from Asia, and 
asserts that such withdrawal will avert 
cataclysmic disasters. ‘‘Our true ‘outer 
dikes,’ he says, “‘stand not in Asia but in 
Africa and Latin-America. Let us not ex- 
haust ourselves by stubborn resistance in 
Asia, which in the end must prove futile.” 

It is a pity, Mr. Stoddard continues, that 
the statesmen at Versailles were not wise 
enough to recognize the necessity of some 
such policy. They have made the mistake 
of relying on imperialistic secret treaties, 
drawn “precisely as tho Armageddon were 
a skirmish and Asia the sleeping giant of a 
century ago.” As a result, “the brown 
world, convinced that its aspirations can be 
realized only by force, turns to the yellow 
world and listens to Bolsheviki propaganda, 
while pan-Islamism redoubles its efforts in 
Africa. . . . The white man, like King 
Canute, seats himself upon the tidal sands 
and bids the waves be stayed. He will be 
lucky if he escapes merely with wet shoes.” 

What aie the things that the white man 
must do promptly, if he would avert the 
worst? Mr. Stoddard states the “‘irre- 
ducible minimum”’ as follows: 


“First and foremost, the wretched Versailles 
business will have to be thoroughly revised. As 
it stands, dragon's teeth have been sown over 
both Europe and Asia, and unless they be 
plucked up they will presently grow a crop of 
cataclysms which will seal the white world’s 
doom. 

“Secondly, some sort of provisional under- 
standing must be arrived at between the white 
world and renascent Asia. We whites will have 
to abandon our tacit assumption of permanent 
domination over Asia, while Asiatics will have 
to forego their dreams of migration to white 
lands and penetration of Africa and Latin 
America. Unless some such understanding is 
arrived at, the world will drift into a gigantic 
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race-war—and genuine race-war means war to 
the knife... . 

“Thirdly, even within the white world, mi- 
gration of lower human types like those which 
have worked such havoc in the United States 
must be rigorously curtailed. Such migrations 
upset standards, sterilize better stocks, in- 
crease low types, and compromise national 
fitness more than war, revolutions, or native 
deterioration. 

“Such are the things which simply must 
be done if we are to get through the next 
few decades without convulsions which may 


render impossible the white world’s re- 
covery." 


These three things will not bring in the 
millenium. Our ills are so deep-seated that 
even then, in nearly every civilized country, 
racial values would continue to depreciate. 
But they will give our wounds a chance to 
heal, and “they will give the new biological 
revelation time to permeate the popular 
consciousness and transfuse with a new 
idealism our materialistic age.” 





BERTRAND RUSSELL PROPHECIES THE SPEEDY 
TRIUMPH OF SOCIALISM 


war, have passed over from Liberalism 

to Socialism. ... I believe, tho of 
coyrse to prophecy is so uncertain as to be 
little more than a pastime, that in view of 
the successes of Russian communism in 
resisting the united hostility of the capi- 
talist Great Powers, the victory of Social- 
ism in Germany, France and Italy, within 
the next ten years or so, is quite within the 
bounds of possibility."" So Bertrand Rus- 
sell, perhaps the most talked-of philo- 
sophical writer since William James died, 
declares in a new article in the radicaP 
Liberator (New York). Professor Russell 
teaches mathematics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. As a result of outspoken 
opposition to the war he was removed from 
his position and imprisoned for six months 
under the Defense of the Realm Act. He 
has lately been reinstated in his old posi- 
tion, following an organized demand made 
by soldier students returning from the war. 
Professor Russell sees the world, at the 
present time, as an arena in which plu- 
tocracy and labor, capitalism and Social- 
ism, struggle for supremacy. Socialism, he 
points out, has appeared at last as a force 
roughly equal in strength to capitalism. 
In Russia it is in power, and elsewhere 
there is a possibility of its acquiring power. 
So long as capitalism fought against 
feudalism it was associated with certain 
liberal ideas—freedom, democracy, peace. 
It was also associated with increased pro- 
duction. The lingering elements of feudal- 


‘| AM one of those who, as a result of the 


ism have been swept away by the war; the 
three Emperors who dominated Eastera 
Europé are gone. But every step in the 
victory of capitalism over the past, Pro- 
fessor Russell says, has made it more hostile 
to the future, and less liberal. “‘In America, 
there is now a prison at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty." The argument pro- 
ceeds: 


“The greater part of the civilized world re- 
mains subject to a reign of terror. The Bolshe- 
vik reign of terror‘has of course been used to 
make our flesh creep, but it differs from the 
others solely in its purpose. I do not allude 
merely to the White Terror in places like 
Hungary, where the Bolshevik regime has been 
crushed; similar methods in a less drastic form 
have become all but universal. In France, by 
the acquittal of the murderer of Jaures, the 
courts have given it to be understood that the 
assassination of a Socialist is not illegal. Ina 
America any one professing Socialist opinions 
is liable to imprisonment or deportation, and 
Socialists duly elected are not permitted to sit 
in the New York Legislature. In Ireland any 
person who believes in the rights of small 
nations, in self-determination, or in any other 
of the objects for which the war was fought, is 
liable to imprisonment, without trial. Of 
India it is not necessary to speak, since the 
facts have become too notorious. Throughout 
the world we are faced by a clash of naked force. 
Socialism, in alliance with oppressed National- 
ism, is opposed ruthlessly by Capitalism, 
strengthened by victorious Nationalism.” 


It is Bertrand Russell's conviction that 
capitalism is fighting for its life, and he 
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tries to show that its perilous positiqn is 
due to the fact that it has failed to secure 
freedom, genuine democracy, stable peace 
or the increased production that the world 
needs. Mr. Russell is one of those who 
refuse to bow down to what he calls “‘de- 
mocracy in a capitalist community.” He 
agrees with the Bolsheviks in asserting that 
in democracy, as usually practised, there is 
something essentially tricky. ‘‘The early 
Benthamite advocates of democracy imag- 
ined that it was easy for a man to ascer- 
tain his interest, and that he would cer- 
tainly vote in accordance with it. Thus 
the result of democracy would be a just 
representation of all interests in propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. Admir-. 
able theory! But if they had studied, for 
example, the Jesuits and their influence, 
they might have seen its falsehood. The 
average man’s opinions are made for him 
like the house he lives in. He can choose 
among a few varieties, but the varieties 
are rigidly limited by forces quite outside 
his control.’’ The rule of the majority 
in a ‘‘bourgeois democracy”’ is, in reality, 
according to Russell, the rule of those who 
control the methods of manufacturing 
opinion, especially in the schools and the 
press. It is absurd, he says, to give a sort 
of fetish worship to such a system, or to 
condemn all uses of the weapon of ‘direct 
action” because of the supposed sacrosanct 
authority of a government perhaps long 
previously elected. 

At the outbreak of the late war, capital- 
ism claimed that feudalism, as represented 
by the Kaiser, was what had caused the 
disaster. Feudalism is gone, but capi- 
talism -has shown itself incapable of making 
any real peace. In this connection Pro- 
fessor Russell writes: 


“Quite apart from the hostility to communist 
Russia, the trade rivalries inherent in capital- 
ism have necessitated a harsh treatment of Ger- 
many and Austria, which makes any stable 
peace impossible. Every thoughtful person 
must realize that the continuance of the capi- 
talist system is incompatible with the continu- 
ance of civilization. It is as clear as noonday 
that, if this system survives, the late war must 
be succeeded by other wars, which will be even 
more destructive in proportion as they are 
more scientific. A few more of such conflicts 


must put an end to everything that has made 
the European races of importance to the world.” 


-technical 
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Capitalism, moreover, is breaking down, 
according to this indictment, as a technical 
method of production. The old incen- 
tives to work are weakening, for ‘‘the bees 
have begun to think that it is not worth 
while to make honey for their owners.” 
New incentives are absolutely necessary 
if civilization is to be kept going, and Ber- 
trand Russell finds them in what is vari- 
ously called industrial democracy, self- 
government in industry and Guild-Social- 
ism., ‘‘We have all been watching in 
England,” he says, ‘‘the experiment of the 
building trade in Manchester, where, after 
the whole capitalist machinery had failed 
hopelessly to deal with the housing prob- 
lem, it is being found that guild methods 
afford a complete solution, equally perfect 
from the point of view of the producer and 
the consumer.” Largely because of this 
breakdown of capitalism, the 
advent of Socialistic methods is now im- 
measurably easier than at any previous 
time. 

If capitalism has failed at so many vital 
points, and if, as is probable, its failure in 
these respects is by no means temporary, 
what has Socialism to offer? Bertrand 
Russell replies: 


“The most important of all the new facts that 
have emerged from the war is the existence of a 
Great Power which has adopted Socialism in 
practice. Socialism, hitherto, ‘has been a mere 
theory, something which practical men could 
despise as impossible and visionary. The 
Bolsheviks, whatever we may think of their 


_. Merits and demerits, have at any rate proved 


that Socialism is compatible with a vigorous 
and successful State. Faced by the united 
hostility of Europe, and by civil war within 
their own borders, coming into power at a time 
of unexampled chaos and starvation, deprived 
by the blockade of all outside help, they have, 
nevertheless, beaten back their enemies, recon- 
quered the greater part of the old Russian Em- 
pire, survived the worst period of the famine 
without being overthrown by internal revolu- 
tion, and set to work to regenerate production 
with amazing vigor. There has been nothing 
comparable since the France of the Revolution, 
and for my part I cannot but think that what 
the Bolsheviks are doing is of even greater im- 
portance for the future of the world than what 
was accomplished in France by the Jacobins, 
because their operations are on a wider scale, 
and their theory is more fundamentally novel. 
I believe that Socialists throughout the world ° 

















should support the Bolsheviks and 
co-operate with them. And I think 
that Guildsmen, in particular, ought 
to pay great attention to Bolshevik 
methods of organization, not only 
because of their power and prestige, 
but because of their partial adop- 
tion of an industrial instead of a 
geographical basis for the Soviets. 
But I do not mean to suggest that 
we, in this country [England], where 
conditions are exceedingly different 
from those in Russia, should blindly 
follow in the footsteps of the Bol- 
sheviks. With other Guildsmen, I 
recognize the importance of organ- 
ization by trades, but at the same 
time believe that the territorial 
Parliament still has useful functions 
to perform, and therefore I am not 
persuaded that, for us, the complete 
suppression of Parliament as op- 
posed to Soviet forms is desirable. 
And I am strongly of opinion that 
whatever in the way of Socialism is 
feasible in this country can be 
accomplished without armed revo- 
lution.” 


Bolshevism has temporarily flouted two 
ideals which most of us have hitherto 
strongly believed in, namely, democracy 
and liberty. Are we on this account to 
view it askance? Bertrand Russell replies 
to this question in the negative: 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat is pro- 
fessedly a transitional condition, a war-time 
measure, justified while the remnants of the 
old bourgeois classes were still struggling to 
promote counter-revolution. Lenin, following 
Marx, regards the State as in essence the domi- 
nation of one class in the community. As soon 
as°communism has abolished the distinction of 
classes, the State is to wither away. When 
there is no longer any class except the prole- 
tariat, the dictatorship of the proletariat will 
tpso facto cease, and the State, in the sense in 
which Lenin uses the word, will disappear. Are 
we to object to this process on the ground that 
it may involve for a time the seizure of power 
by a minority? And are we to object on the 
same ground to direct action for political ends, 
in our own country? Lenin's defence of his 
action is broadly that the opposition to com- 
munism is essentially temporary, and that, 
when once communism has been established, it 
will command universal support. An argument 
of this sort can only be judged by the outcome. 
If the outcome shows, as it seems to have done 
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A LIBERAL TURNED RADICAL 

Prof. Bertrand Russell, lately reinstated in his position as teacher 
of mathematics in Cambridge University, England, declares: “‘I am 
one of those who, as a result of the war, have passed over from 
Liberalism to Socialism.” 


in Russia, that the opposition was largely ig- 
norant, and that experience of the new regime 
leads people to support it, it may be said that 
the forcible transition has been justified. The 
arguments in favor of democracy and liberty, 
it may be said, are arguments applicable te 
gormal times, not to cataclysms and world 
revolutions. In these terrific epochs, a man 
must be prepared to back his own faith; 
whether he is right or wrong in doing so, only 
the issue can show. I think there is scrrething 
a trifle pedantic in applying to the circum- 
stances of Russia the sort of arguments and 
principles which are valid for ourselves in 
ordinary periods. Russia could only be saved 
by a strong will, and it is doubtful whether a 
strong will could have saved it without dicta- 
torship in some form.” 


The upshot of the argument is that vital 
progress in the world depends upon the 
victory of International Socialism, and 
that it is worth while, if it is necessary, to 
pay a great price for that victory. ‘‘I feel 
convinced,”” Mr. Russell concludes, ‘‘that 
there will be no peace in the world until 
International Socialism has conquered, and 
that to strengthen its forces, and to weaken 
those of the opposition, is the quickest way 
to end the conflict.” 
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THE “ROMAN SYSTEM” ATTACKED AS A 
MISCHIEF-MAKER 


arraigning the teaching and practice 

of Roman Catholicism at the present 
time. The title of the book is ‘‘The Roman 
Mischief-Maker.”” It is published and 
sponsored by the London National Review. 
Its author, Hugh E. M. Stutfield, is an 
English Protestant who has traveled in 
Canada. Unlike many other books of its 
type, it is dignified. and scholarly. The 
London Saturday Review and the London 
Spectator both pay tribute to it as an able 
and important work. 


€2 of England comes a notable book 


Mr. Stutfield claims that his religious | 


views are essentially “‘broad.’’ He denies 
that he is in any sense inspired by Protes- 
tant prejudice or partizan bias of any kind. 
He follows Father George Tyrrell, the 
Modernist priest, whom he describes as 
“unquestionably the most outstanding 
figure in the ecclesiastical world since the 
death of Newman.”’ It is “the Roman 
Church in its existing form, the Roman 
system, rather than true Catholicism,” 
that he attacks. 

The first point in the indictment con- 
cerns the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the war. Mr. Stutfield sup- 
ports the charge that the Vatican, with @ 
large and influential party following, was 
never really neutral in the great struggle, 
but furtively, tho actively, espoused the 
cause of militarist autocracy. This atti- 
tude, he suggests, was inspired by the 
natural sympathy of spiritual autocracy 
with temporal autocracy. 

Whatever the motive, the record stands. 
Even those who did not wish to believe 
that the Roman Catholic Church was pro- 
German, rather than neutral, were com- 
pelled to come to some such conclusion. 
When Roman Catholic Ireland attempted 
a revolution in wartime, when Roman 
Catholic Quebec opposed conscription, 
when the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Australia led a successful fight against con- 
scription, when the Pope joined in the 
German ‘peace offensive” of the summer 
of 1917, no intelligent man could deny 
that the Church was in danger of becom- 
ing an instrument of German policy. 


“The Pope,’’ Mr. Stutfield remarks, ‘“‘was 
charged with sins of commission and omis- 
sion. Head of the most powerful religious 
organization in the world, he steadily re- 
fused to utter any public or effective protest 
against specific crimes, methods of barbar- 
ism, and violations of international law of 
which the Central Powers have been proved 
guilty. By his silence he betrayed the 
sacred trust reposed in him under his claim 
to be the divinely appointed and supreme 
interpreter and defender of eternal law.” 

Mr. Stutfield attaches considerable im- 
portance to the case of Monsignor Gerlach. 


_This Austrian or, as some say, Bavarian 


prelate was the Papal Master of Robes, 


‘the friend and confidant of Benedict XV, 


who in December, 1916, sent him on a 
special mission to France as the bearer of 
three Cardinals’ hats for French bishops. 
Early in 1917 a brilliant coup by the Roman 
police resulted in Gerlach being revealed as 
the author—together with other ecclesias- 
tics and the editor of a clerical journal—of 
a series of intrigues and plots, extending 
over a year and a half, which resulted, 
among other things, in the destruction of 
two Italian battleships, the Benedetto Brin 
and the Lionardo da Vinci. He fled the 
country’ before he could be-arrested, but 
was found guilty in “his absence of high 
treason, espionage and other crimes, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. The 
Court exonerated the Holy See from all 
complicity in these plots, which one Roman 
Catholic commentator is said to have pro- 
nounced “‘the worst betrayal since Judas.” 
It should be observed, however, Mr. Stut- 
field says, that no process was taken by 
the Pope against the traitor Roman pre- 
late. Moreover: 


“There is a Latin proverb which says that a 
man must be judged by the company he keeps, 
and I submit that the Gerlach episode demands 
some explanation from the Pope which has 
not hitherto been forthcoming. How came it 
about that Benedict XV, himself partly Aus- 
trian by birth, kept this shady Teutonic ad- 
venturer—an enemy subject—as his associate 
and right-hand man after war was declared, 
maintaining with him an intimate relationship 














and bestowing on him a confidence that was so 
grossly abused? Further, is it wholly unrea- 
sonable, in face of what went on in Italy during 
the two months preceding the Isonzo disaster, 
and of the known political bias of the Pope's 
entourage, to suppose that there may have 
been other people besides Gerlach about his 
august person who were engaged in similar 
intrigues? Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Sec- 
retary, denies that the Vatican was implicated 
in the disruptive propaganda, now admitted 
to be of Romanist origin, designed to corrupt 
Italian soldiers; but as the Pope presumably 
did not suspect Gerlach, who for eighteen 
months was successfully plotting under his 
very nose, he obviously is not in a position to 
answer for the integrity of all his other numer- 
ous subordinates.” 


Passing on to speak of ‘‘the tragi-comedy 
of Ireland,’’ Mr. Stutfield says: ‘‘If a peo- 
ple’s religion can be measured by the num- 
ber of clerics and clericals it possesses, 
Ireland must surely be the most religious 
country in the world. It is stated that 
she has, in proportion to population, 
eleven tines as many priests, eleven times 
as many archbishops and bishops, as Bel- 
gium; seven times as many bishops, ten 
tim2s as many priests and runs, as Aus- 
tria; seven tines as many prelates as Ger- 
many.” But how have the clerics used 
their opportunities? Are the people edu- 
cated? Let the facts answer. “With 
about the same population as Scotland, 
Ireland has twice as many schools, 3,500 
more head teachers, and twice as many 
illiterates."” The late Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick declared that ‘‘the 
clergy that teach have never received a 
true education”; and their pupils go ‘‘to 
swell the ranks of the déclassés, without 
an education that is worth a button to 
them for any useful purpose.’’ The lay 
teachers are appointed by the clergy, and 
many of them are notoriously unqualified. 

It is the same in Quebec. Mr. Stutfield 
points out that the Roman Catholic Church 
in Quebec has enjoyed under British rule 
greater powers and privileges than it was 
ever accorded under the rule of the French. 
The priests control all the Roman Catholic 
schools of the Province, ard this is the 
outcome: 


“Most authorities, including Goldwin Smith 
and the judicious Frenchman, M. Siegfried, 
give a most distressing account of the results 
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obtained, and Mr. Sellar states that a majority 
of the country people cannot read, and only a 


few can write. Goldwin Smith said that the 
mayor of a town could not always write, and 
he quotes a French-Canadian journalist of 
eminence to the effect that not one man in 
twenty in a rural district could read, and not 
one in fifty could write.” 


On the basis of these and similar facts, 
Mr. Stutfield argues that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church does not wish its followers to 
be educated, lest they should learn to think 
for themselves. He compares the Prussian 
Junker, whose watchword is Verboten! 
with the Jesuit whose watchword is “You 
Must’"’"—on pain of eternal perdition. 
There is an interesting chapter entitled 
“The Prince of Moral Theologians,” deal- 
ing with St. Alphonsus Liguori, the eigh- 
teenth-century Jesuit, who was canonized 
in 1839 and was recognized by the Pope in 
1871 as one of the nineteen Doctors of 
the Church. In 1831 a Papal decree al- 
lowed confessors ‘‘to follow any of Liguori's 
opinions without weighing any of the rea- 
sons on which they are based."’ Liguori 
declares, in one passage, that “a man may 
equivocate and confirm the equivocation 
with an oath for a just cause.” A just 
cause is defined as ‘‘any honest end which 
has for its purpose the preservation of good 
things for the spirit or useful things for the 
body.”’ Liguori also declares that ‘‘a man 
swearing with the mind of swearing but 
without the intention of binding himself is 
not bound to observe his oath.” Here are 
two more of his sayings: “A person who 
makes a contract with the intention of 
contracting but not of binding himself is 
not bound to observe his oath."” “A man 
who seduces a woman under a feigned 
promise of marriage, confirmed by an oath, 
need not keep his promise if he notably 


_exceeds her in nobility or wealth and she 


is aware of the fact.” Mr. Stutfield gives 
other and worse examples of Liguori’'s 
casuistry which appear to him not only 
bad, but utterly contemptible. 

In a final chapter, Mr. Stutfield sums up 
the main heads of the indictment which he 
has framed against the “Roman System:” 


“The chief points in order of importance, as 
they appear to me, are the following: (1) First 
and foremost, in my opinion, is the spirit of 
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falsity, of evasion, and tampering with the 
truth; what, in short, Carlyle calls ‘the Jesuit 
Soul nestling itself in the life of mankind 
everywhere.’ (2) Obscurantism; keeping a 
man ignorant to serve the Church’s ends, 
crippling him, paralyzing his will and stunt- 
ing the faculties with which he has been 
endowed. (3) Mischief-making in private, pub- 
lic and international affairs. (4) The tremen- 
dous powers and responsibilities entrusted to 
the priesthood. (5) The teaching of immoral 
doctrine under the official sanction of the 
Church. 

“To these must be added (6) cruelty and 
callousness, the cruelty being of a peculiarly 
odious kind—cruelty in the name of Christ; 
(7) celibacy and other unnatural forms of re- 
pression, such as the monastic or conventual 
system by which boys and girls are persuaded 
to incur responsibilities, and enter artificially 
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forced vocations, the nature and extent of 
which they are too young to understand or 
appreciate; (8) gross and, in some cases, de- 
grading superstition; (9) the confessional, and 
the abuses which inevitably attach themselves 
to it; (10) sensuality masquerading as mystical 
religion; (11) a spirit of narrowness and petti- 
ness, of ‘inconceivable littleness,’ viciousness, 
envy and spite, suspicion, tale-bearing, cal- 
umny, eavesdropping, treachery, mean bully- 
ing and persecution—spies everywhere, ears at 
all keyholes, vigilance committees in the dio- 
ceses watching and reporting on unfortunate 
priests and bishops and laymen; (12) the run- 
ning of religion as a trade, or for personal and 
political ends. 

“Most intelligent Romanists admit the 
existence of these and similar abuses, but 
the Church, so far, gives no token of re- 
pentance.” 





THE INTERCHURCH MOVEMENT BETWEEN THE 
DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


dred million dollars as the foundation 

of a fund which is ultimately to reach 
$336,777,572, the Interchurch World Move- 
ment achieved a brilliant success. Vast 
meetings held in leading cities, display 
advertizements appearing twice a week for 
three weeks in nearly all the daily papers 
of the country, unloosened the purse- 
strings of the public in unprecedented 
fashion. But the question arises, What 
is to come of it all? and this question is 
being asked not so much with regard to 
the apportionment of the fund as in ref- 
erence to the entire spiritual future of the 
undertaking. Every great movement at 
some period of its career reaches a point of 
flowing fortune or of ebbing disaster. The 


[: ITS recent campaign to raise a hun- 


Interchurch World Movement now seems 


to confront a similar crisis. 

In a recent sensational sermon, the Rev. 
Dr. I. M. Haldeman, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, New York, took as his 
subject, “The Interchurch Movement: Is 
It of God or the Devil?’ and elicited ap- 
plause from his congregation when he said 
that its inspiration was diabolic. His 
attitude is extreme and will only appeal to 
a few like-minded conservatives. When 
taken, however. in coniunction with criti- 


cisms made, from the progressive point of 
view, by Unitarians and Universalists, it 
indicates that the Interchurch Movement 
is facing difficult problems between the 
“devil” of evangelical theology and the 
“deep sea”’ of liberalism. 

Dr. Haldeman’s strictures were based 
in part on aversion to mere bigness. He 
began his sermon (as reported in the World) 
with the story of the flood and told how 
after the flood the people tried to build 
the Tower of Babel, and the Lord nullified 
their efforts. This marked, he declared, 
the end of the first world league. Six 
years ago, he said, the world was subjected 
to another flood, this time a flood of war 
and bloodshed, and again the people had 
tried to form a world league known as the 
League of Nations. Through Divine Prov- 
idence, he declared, we had been kept out 
ofyit thus far. He said the Interchurch 
World Movement was another sign of the 
same movement and shouJd be similarly 
curbed. He continued: 


“They are so occupied with reforming the 
world that they do not mention the glories of 
Heaven and seem to have forgotten to say any- 
thing about the woes of hell. They do away 
with the doctrine of atonement altogether. 
They say we are all sons of God that God would 
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not send his own sons to hell, that therefore 
there will be no judgment and no atonement 

“They preach the resurrection of Christ, 
but they do not mean a resurrection of the 
body of Christ, but rather of His spirit. They 
have only two pictures of God, Jesus, the car- 
penter, pushing the plane, and Jesus as a ghost. 

“They substitute the kingdom of Christ for 
the Church of Christ by declaring that the 
church is the kingdom of Christ, whereas it is 
only the spiritual home of Christ. The king- 
dom of Christ will not be established until 
Christ comes again and establishes it. 

“The Interchurch World Movement does 
not believe in the second coming of Christ. 
They preach that He came and was present 
at the destruction of Jerusalem; that He 
comes every time a powder mill 
explodes; that He has come a thou- 
sand times already. The second 
coming of Christ is mentioned 300 
times in the New Testament, which 
is hardly more than a pamphlet in 
length. They declare that the Bible 
contains some of the words of Christ, 
but that not all the words therein 
are the inspired or infallible words 
of Christ. If the resurrection of 
the body is fiction, the book of St. 

Luke should be torn out and the 
whole New Testament destroyed. 

“This movement, if it continues, 
will in five years’ time bring the 
church from the highlands of spirit- 
uality to the lowlands. of fleshly 
things. It will create a sovietism 
in the church among the few who 
direct it. It will do away with 
pastoral liberty and local church 
independence.”’ 


Dr. Haldeman’s position is not 
substantially different from that 
of the Sunday School’ Times 
(Philadelphia) and of Presby- 
terian critics of the Movement. 
The Sunday School Times refuses 
to print Interchurch advertizing. 
It says that the Movement in- 
cludes ‘‘strongly influential per- 
sons who represent the very 
modern, radical, unbelieving 
school of the professing Christian 
church of today.’’ It accuses the 
Movement of being more inter- 
ested in what men can do for God 
than in what God can for do men, 
and of playing up money power 
far more than spiritual power. 
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The Philadelphia Presbyterian favors the 
withdrawal of the Presbyterian Church 
from the Movement, and the Presbyterian 
Banner (Pittsburgh) formulates an indict- 
ment under three main heads: 


“First, they forgot that ‘the Kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.’ They 
assumed that money, worldly wisdom, states- 
manship and human leadership were the great 
matters. The churches seemed to them too 
slow, and the men who were quietly and pa- 
tiently preaching and teaching the gospel 
were regarded as inefficient. They forgot that 
God had chosen the weak things to confound 
the mighty, that the foolishness of God is 


Courtesy of Forbes’ 
THREE OF THE GIANTS OF THE INTERCHURCH 
MOVEMENT 


Among the most active and conspicuous leaders of the Intercharch 
World Movement are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is shown here 
standing with (left) Lyman L. Pierce, director of the financial cam- 
paign, and (right) S. Earl Taylor, general secretary of the Movement. 
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wiser than men, that the Holy Spirit, in these 
humble, faithful, modest workers made them 
more efficient in building Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom than the leaders of great conventions 
who constrained men to say, ‘Lo, here or lo 
Sere 

“The second radical error of the originators 
of the Interchurch Movement was the assump- 
tion that the different churches had not been 
co-operating with each other in carrying on 
their work. They assumed that there was in 
existence no provision for interchurch co- 
operation, whereas the churches were already 
weighted down by a superabundance of cum- 
bersome interchurch machinery, such as the 
Federal Council of Churches, Committees on 
Co-operation and Organic Union. Instead of 
occupying a new field the Interchurch organi- 
zation proposed to come into a sphere that was 
already overcrowded, and, while lamenting 
the overlapping of denominations, this move- 
ment brought into existence an organization 
that overlapped, not only all co-operative 
agencies, but all denominational organiza- 
tions, such as assemblies, synods, presby- 
teries and individual churches. In fact, the 
originators of this movement proposed to 
take entire charge of the work of evangeliz- 
ing the world and assume control of all 
church work. 

“The third grave and misleading error was 
the claim that the Interchurch Movement was 
designed and adapted to secure unity of the 
whole Christian Church. It was adapted 
rather to divide Christendom into two rival 
camps, Roman Catholic and Protestant. The 
leaders were, therefore, inconsistent and illogi- 
cal when they quoted our Lord’s prayer for 
unity, and their attitude toward all the 
churches was misleading from the beginning. 
Even the organizers of the movement seemed 
to have no clear and distinct idea of what it 
was to be. _The Central Triumvir of the 
movement seemed to be John R. Mott, Earl 
Taylor and Fred B. Smith; the first two Meth- 
odists and the third a Congregationalist. 
When they came to form an organization, they 
did not ask the different churches to elect 
delegates to represent the churches in the 
organization of the Movement, but they did 
invite members of different churches to come 
together for conference. The apparent reason 
for selecting the men, who were chosen to be- 


come members of the conventions and a part_ 


of the Movement, seemed to be the possession 
of wealth or positions of influence.” 


On the liberal side, we find the Unitar- 
ians and Universalists resenting the fact 
that they have been excluded from the 
councils of the Movement. John Haynes 
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Holmes, in Unity (Chicago), speaks of the 
Movement as ‘‘a growing disappointment,” 
and the Christian Register (Boston) advises 
its constituency to withhold financial sup- 
port. The Christian Register also pub- 
lishes an article by Edward H. Cotton in 
which the dilemma of the Movement, be- 
tween the Progressives and the reaction- 
aries, is emphasized. Mr. Cotton recently 
visited two of the leaders of the Movement. 
One of them admitted that he saw real 
danger ahead. ‘“‘The danger we confront,” 
he said, ‘‘is not one of denominational dif- 
ference; we do not worry any longer about 
that. We are fast approaching the far 
greater danger of a distinct division be- 
tween a backward-looking and a forward- 
looking Protestant Church. In short, we 
are facing a reactionary religious policy of 
threatening dimensions.’”’ On this Mr. 
Cotton comments: 


“The very usefulness and life of the Inter- 
church Movement is at stake. The decisions 
which the leaders will soon be obliged to ren- 
der, regardless of their preference to avoid the 
issue, will determine whether this undertaking, 
grand and noble at its inception, is to realize 
its early promise, or whether the Protestant 
fiasco of past centuries is going to be repeated. 
They should conclude to cast in their fortunes 
with an interpretation of Christianity which 
thoughtful men and women agree is the saving 
one for this generation. What if some adher- 
ents should be lost? An interpretation which 
could not persuade men in the past and make 
Christianity an all-influencing world force cer- 
tainly cannot accomplish the more difficult 
feat of doing it today. 

“Until the Interchurch Movement takes 
station on higher and more Christian ground 
it will not be able to achieve its purpose. It 
will defeat itself. Already divisions are being 
created; in town after town the liberal churches 
and the evangelical churches are affected with 
feelings of separation such as they have not 
felt for generations, and at the time when it 
appeared Christian harmony had been per- 
manently established. 

“The schism of 1825 is liable to repeat itself. 
If it does, liberalism will receive vast acces- 
sions, and may find it advisable to start a 
world movement of its own. Unless vigorous 
action is taken, the division of the Protestant 
world into progressives and reactionaries will 
become an accomplished fact. 

“And some there are who declare: ‘If that 
division must come, let it come. We are 
ready.’ ”’ 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


“| N JE are facing to-day the greatest 
crisis in the history of American 
education. The American teach- 

ers are deserting the schools, and thousands 
of our children are left with insufficient in- 
struction. Unless we bestir ourselves to 
energetic measures of reform at once, our 
common school system, our most distinct- 
ively American institution, may suffer 
harm which it will take decades to repair.”’; 
This statement was made a few weeks 


ago by Dr. George D. Strayer, Professor of © 


Educational Administration at Columbia, 
University and former President of the 
National Education Association, in an 
interview reported by Dr. Louis Levine for 
the New York World. In the same inter-’ 
view, Professor Strayer called attention to 
the following facts: 


(1) When the schools opened last fall, six per 
cent. of the teachers of the country, or over 
40,000, did not appear in school to take charge 
of their classes. 

(2) At least one out of every ten teachers 
who reported for work was a young and inex- 
perienced person and below the standard. 

(3) During the year 1919 over 140,000 
teachers, or about one out of five, dropped out 
of the profession. 


From reports lately published by Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, it appears further 
that, at the present time— 


18,279 schools are closed because of lack of 
teachers and 41,900 schools are taught by 
teachers characterized as ‘‘below standard, but 
taken on temporarily in the emergency.”’ The 
States showing the greatest shortages are Ken- 
tucky, 2,250; Texas, 2,055; Virginia, 2,000; 
Georgia, 1,500; North Carolina, 700; and 
Iowa, 600. Substandard teachers are to be 
found in even a wider field. Thus: Texas, 
4,000; Virginia, 3,500; Alabama, 3,500; Geor- 
gia, 3,000; Tennessee, 3,000; Minnesota, 1,880; 
Illinois, 1,200; Kentucky, 1,100; New York, 
1,100, and South Carolina, 1,000. 


The main cause of the present unprece- 
dented demoralization of our school system 
can -be summed up in two words: inade- 
quate salaries. Forty per cent. of all rural 
teachers are still receiving less than $600 a 


year. The average salary of the teacher for 
the entire country is about $12 a week. 
The National Education Association has 
prepared a chart comparing teachers’ sala- 
ries with the annual earnings of mechan- 
ical occupations in five Middle Western 
States. This chart shows that the teacher 
earns less than a bricklayer, blacksmith or 
even a hod carrier. Between 1915 and 1918 
the average salary of the teacher increased 
from $543 to $630 a year, or 17 per cent. 
The cost of living increased from 80 to 100 


“per cent. 


With the problem thus stated, it is easy 
to prescribe a remedy. Raise the teachers’ 
salaries! But governmental machinery 
moves very slowly, and, in spite of almost 
universal agreement that the teachers’ 
salaries ought to be raised, the actual in- 


‘creases have not kept pace with the needs 


of the situation. In recognition of the fact 
that more drastic measures are necessary 
and that public opinion must be awakened, 
Governor Cox, of Ohio, recently issued a 
proclamation setting aside a week for the 
purpose of emphasizing the importance of 
obtaining an adequate supply of competent 
teachers. In Nevada, Governor Boyle 
issued a similar proclamation. Indiana has 
likewise observed ‘‘teachers’ week.” 

The New York Legislature early in the 
year made possible a substantial increase 
in the salaries of teachers in New York 
State after June 1. The Lockwood- 
Donohue bills grant a still larger increase. 
But how about the country as a whole? 
“Education,” as a writer in the Louisville 
Courier Journal puts it, “‘is at stake all over 
America.” He goes on to state the problem 
in the following way: 


“Something—something substantial—must 
be done if it is to hold its own, and it should not 
only hold its own, but expand its facilities, im- 
prove its capacity, heighten its aim, extend the 
blessing of the three R's to the humblest boy and 
girl in the remotest backwoods county and pro- 
vide a college education of unexceptionable 
quality for every young man and every young 
woman who will go to college. . . . 

“Starving Europe and the starving Near 
East have needed, and have received, many 
millions from America. What about starving 
education?” 
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DISCOVERY OF A ROMANCE WRITTEN BY 
NAPOLEON 


MONG a oollection of forgotten 
A papers of the great Napoleon, which 

for more than eighty years have lain 
in the archives of Kornik Castle in Poland, 
the property of Count Ladislas Zamoyski, 
has been discovered the fragment of a sort 
of autobiographic novel entitled ‘‘Elisson 
et Eugénie.” There are but twelve pages 
in this romance written at an early age by 
Napoleon, yet these twelve pages are un- 
usually illuminating. Simon Askenasy, 
the Polish historian, has used some of the 
documents discovered in the Polish castle 
in the second volume of his work on “Na- 
poleon and Poland.” The fragmentary 
novel he sent to Albéric Cahuet of the 
Paris Illustration, for the benefit of the 
French public. Most of the original prose 


is now published by the French weekly, 
with the interpretation of M. Cahuet. It 
is impossible to set the exact date of the 
composition, but M. Cahuet believes that 
under a very thin veil of fiction, the pages 
give us the story of a sentimental crisis 


which left a deep mark on the psychology 
of Bonaparte. 

“The rediscovered manuscript,” says M. 
Cahuet, ‘is composed of twelve pages of 
nervous, tightly written and revised hand- 
writing, now almost illegible, of young 
Bonaparte. It is a project for a novel 
rather than a novel itself. There is, from 
the very first page, a beginning gone over 
and condensed. In the lower part of the 
page one notes the curious effort at style 
which attempts to arrive at a more laconic 
and more expressive form.’’ From internal 
and external evidence the French commen- 
tator concludes that this ‘‘he-and-she” 
romance was written in 1795, when Napo- 
leon was 27 years old and a brigadier- 
general. The heroine was based, M. 
Cahuet thinks, on Désirée Eugénie Clary, 
then sixteen years of age. He had met 
her at the house of his brother Joseph 
Bonaparte, whoshad married her elder 
sister Julie. The young lady was jilted 
by the ambitious tho unprepossessing 
young brigadier-general in favor of Joseph- 
ine Beauharnais. She later became the 
wife of Marshal Bernadotte, and when the 


latter was made King of Sweden the jilted 
Eugenie became queen. The curious phase 
of this affair which inspired Napoleon 
Bonaparte to write a novel is that the 
actual love affair was discouraged because 
Napoleon's future prospects looked so 
black. Eugénie’s father. is said to have 
remarked that one Bonaparte in the fam- 
ily was enough. At that period, to follow 
the account of Albéric Cahuet, Napoleon 
was downright ugly. Thin, emaciated, 
yellow, his visage lined, bony gray and 
sallow, there was no indication of. the 
handsomeness that appeared later. Never- 
theless Mlle. Clary fell madly in love with 
this young military man. The rediscov- 
ered romance is described by T. R. Ybarra 
in the N. Y. Evening Post in this fashion: 


“In the young Bonaparte’s love story the 
heroine is called Eugénie and the hero Elisson. 
The latter is depicted as a young general vic- 
torious in all his battles but harassed by envy 
and calumny. Disgusted, he seeks to draw 
away from the world—‘like all men he wished 
for happiness and had as yet found only glory.’ 

“Then he meets Eugénie. Napoleon wrote 
two versions of their first meeting. The first 
probably seemed to lack detail for he supplied 
a second at considerably greater length. 

“After the description of the lover’s meet- 
ing there is a break in the manuscript. When 
the lovers next appear they are united and 
have a little daughter. In the midst of their 
happiness an order comes to Elisson instruct- 
ing him to journey at once to Paris, where he 
is to be charged with an important mission. 
The two lovers part after Eugénie has indulged 
in an hysterical outburst quite in the manner 
of the passionate romances of the old French 
school. 

“‘Elisson is placed in command of an army. 
Not a day passes but he writes to Eugénie 
letters full of ardent affection. Everywhere 
he is successful; victory smiles upon him; his 
fame grows every day greater. But in one 
great battle he is dangerously wounded, and 
rumor exaggerates the seriousness of his in- 
juries. In order to reassure his faithful Eu- 
génie, who has constantly sent him letters 
breathing unswerving fidelity and love, Elisson 
sends Berville, one of his officers, to calm his 
wife. While telling the young woman of the 
wonderful deeds of her husband, Berville, who 
is young and in the ‘dawn of passion,’ falls 





A NOVEL BY NAPOLEON 


desperately in love with the wife of his chief. 
Soon her letters grow less frequent and shorter. 
Elisson begins to worry. He decides that 
Eugénie no longer loves him. He wishes to 
abandon his post, to rush home and snatch 
Eugénie away from temptation and unhappi- 
ness, but his duty to his country forbids.” 


The modern psychologist must find 
much of interest in this autobiographic 
day-dream of Napoleon’s own future. 
Elisson, while enduring this agony of soul, 
makes preparations for a great battle. 
“Tomorrow I may leave this world,”’ he 
writes to Eugénie, “and you, Eugenie 
what will you say, what will you do, 
what will become of you? Rejoice at my 
death, curse my memory, and live happily!”’ 
To follow further the account of Mr. 
Ybarra: 


“It is dawn. The drum beats. The camp 
fires go out. The opposing armies hurl them- 
selves upon each.other, the bugles sound the 
charge, death sweeps through the ranks. ‘How 
many unfortunates regret dying and wish to 
retain life!’ exclaims Elisson. ‘I alone wish to 
end it; it was Eugénie who was my life.’ The 


news is brought to him that the battle is going 


against his army, but still he keeps on writing. 
‘Farewell, thou whom I chose as the arbiter of 
my life; farewell, companion of my happiest 
days. I have tasted in your arms supreme 
happiness, I have drunk to the dregs life and 
all its joys.’ He folds the letter, gives it to 
his aide-de-camp and orders him to take it at 
once to Eugénie. Then, placing himself at the 
head of a squadron of cavalry, he plunges into 
the thick of the fight and is struck dead.” 


Of course no novel could quite equal the 
strange reality of Napoleon’s future and 
that of the obscure sixteen-year-old girl 
with whom the Corsican fell in love. When 
he returned from Egypt, Madame Berna- 
dotte asked her former lover to be the god- 
father of her little son, to whom Napoleon 
gave the name of Oscar. He showered 
honors on Bernadotte, tho he disliked and 
distrusted him. ‘‘Bernadotte was made 
Marshal of France, Prince of Pontecorvo 
and King of Sweden because of his mar- 
riage,” said the First Consul. Never was 
the adage about truth being stranger than 
fiction more brilliantly exemplified than 
when Napoleon made his former sweet- 
heart Crown Princess of Sweden. Says 
Mr. Ybarra: 
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“Napoleon personally made the arrange- 
ments for her ceremonious reception at Stock- 
holm as Crown Princess of Sweden. But she 
did not like the bleak northern capital, and, 
like a good Pasisian, lost no time in getting 
back to Paris and setting up her domicile 
there again. ‘I thought,’ she naively remarked 
‘that Sweden was, like Pontecorvo, a place from 
which we were to derive a title.’ When Berna- 
dotte, having betrayed the Emperor, was 
marching upon Paris with the armies of the 
Allies in 1814, Napoleon tried to make her see 
that her presence in the French capital was 
hardly the thing. But she wouldn't budge. 
And the next year, before Waterloo, she again 
did exactly as she pleased by remaining in 
Paris during the Hundred Days. 

“Eugénie died in 1860, thirty-nine years 
after the death of Napoleon, her old sweet- 
heart, at St. Helena. She died not in her be- 
loved Paris but at Stockholm, whither she had 
at last migrated. At the time of her death 
she was an octogenarian, and her grandson, 
Charles, son of that Oscar whose name was 
given by his godfather, Napoleon, was King of 
Sweden. To the end of her days she kept the 
letters which she had sent to her old-time 
lover. Something besides these letters, says 
M. Cahuet, was needed to complete the story 
of the love between Désirée Eugénie Clary 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, and it has been 
found at last in the manuscript pages upon 
which Bonaparte wrote the avowal, in fiction 
form, of his love for her.”’ 


The history of this strangely illuminating 
romance would not be complete, in the 
opinion of the French editor, if we did not 
realize that at 17 Napoleon Bonaparte was 
an inveterate reader, who avidly consumed 
the famous confessions of Rousseau, who 
read the memoirs of Madame de Warens 
and of Claude Anet. Predominantly it 
was the overwhelming influence of Rous- 
seau that influenced him ten years later, 
when he thrice commenced the composi- 
tion of his novel. Other literary ambitions 
he had as well. At 18 he began a military 
history of Corsica, and actually completed 
two volumes. Two years later, the same 
authority informs us, he devised the scheme 
that each of the officers of his regiment 
should bring to read at meals original short 
stories. He himself contributed several 
Corsican tales, all marked by the roman- 
tic and tragic conventions of the period. 
Incontestably, the sentimental background 
of “Elisson and Eugénie” dates from this 
period. 
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OUR NEW NOVELISTS OF THE 
“EARLY ’TWENTIES ” 


OUTH is undoubtedly having its 
7 day in literature. This applies not 
merely to such very young “visit- 
ors’’ as Daisy Ashford, Opal Whiteley 
(most amazing of them all, to those who 
are reading the ‘‘journal of an understand- 
ing heart’ in the Atlantic Monthly) and 
Hilda Conkling, who at nine years of age 
is the author of a volume of poems. It 
applies also to two young novelists who 
have won recently a discriminating wel- 
come from the critics. One of these is 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, whose novel, ‘This 
Side of Paradise’’ (Scribner), fired with 
the enthusiasm of youth, deals with under- 
graduate days at Princeton. The other is 
Robert Nathan, whose “Peter Kindred” 
(Duffield) is a semi-autobiographic account 
of the making of a Harvard graduate. As 
expressions of what one may term the 
“1920 class’’ of American novelists, both 
these works of fiction have been hailed as 
significant. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, we are informed by 
the N. Y. Evening Sun, has, at the age of 
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KNOCKING AT THE GATE 


Robert Nathan, the young author of ‘ Peter Kin- 
dred,” tells a story of Harvard life that amazes his 
seniors. 





23, written a novel in “the very contem- 
porary accent of youth, seen in the light 
of a wisdom he has somehow managed to 
steal from an overtaken middle age.” It 
is called “‘a novel about flappers for phi- 
losophers,’’ and, when the manuscript came 
to the office of the publishers, “keep in a 
cool, dry place’’ was written on it. The 
Evening Post says of this new arrival in 
American fiction: 


“Through him our youngest adult genera- 
tion of the class socially preferred and our 
educational system’s most recent output of 
the class endowed with brains and tempera- 
ment give us self portraits done with a critical 
eye and a sure hand. Mr. .Fitzgerald’s sub- 
ject, Amory Blaine, is a member of both these 
classes. While writing piecemeal the record 
of Amory’s progress, compiling a kind of loose 
scrap-book of the history of the case, he affords 
us much inside knowledge of the atmosphere 
that surrounds a luxurious twentieth century 
childhood in the Middle West, a very high- 
caste ‘prep’ school in the East, the correspond- 
ing caste among the students of a leading uni- 
versity, and at least one ‘younger set’ of that 
hard, competitive, conspicuous element of 
present-day society in New York which rules 
itself altogether by the gold standard. 


“But quickly, lest the foregoing seem to 
indicate a dreary novel by a top-heavy 
young sociological realist, let it be added that 
‘This Side of Paradise’ is a very enlivening 
book indeed, a book really brilliant and glam- 
orous, making as agreeable reading as could 
be asked. It has a profusion of incidental 
appetizing features. 


“There are clever things, keen and search- 
ing things, amusingly young and mistaken 
things, beautiful things and pretty things— 
these last named including some pleasant 
poems—and truly inspired and elevated things, 
an astonishing abundance of each, in ‘This 
Side of Paradise.’ You could call it the youth- 
ful Byronism that is normal in a man of the 
author’s type, working out through a well- 
furnished intellect of unusual critical force.” 


There is something in this beginning, 
says the critic of the Nation, that recalls 
a fluttering banner and a bugle at dawn: 


“He is still largely absorbed by mere form 
and mere mood—the literary passions of youth. 
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YOUTH IN 


No one will object to his telling his story 
through impressionistic episodes, letters, poems, 
dramatic interludes. But these matters of 
external method have less importance than 
he thinks today. Nor are they nearly so in- 
surgent. Insurgency is in the mind and 
builds its form from within outward. But 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s mind is still hovering uncer- 
tainly on the shore of new seas of Shought. 
It is—to risk a bull—rather afraid of wetting 
its feet. So, too, with his moods. He has 
not yet reached any thought or perception 
that is absolutely his own. 

“His story, as one would expect, is in the 
ceeper sense if not in outer circumstances, 
autobiographical. His gifts have an unmis- 
takable amplitude and much in his book is 
brave and beautiful.” 


The critic of the N. Y, Sun delights in the 
youthful ‘“‘cheekiness” of this first novel: 


“Tt’s a normally, flauntingly, cheekily youth- 
ful production at bottom, this novel. It is the 
old ‘literary material’ of self-absorption in the 
early ’twenties; the old growing pains, old in- 
tellectual and emotional adventures mistaken 
for discoveries, the romantics and _ heroics, 
moods, fancies, the favorite stories even, albeit 
done in new terms and from a more or less new 
attitude... . 

“It is the first self-conscious and self-critical 
offering of the exceptionally ‘brilliant’ con- 
tingent amon, the American youth whom 
1917 overtook in college. You could think 
of it as the New Youth, more differentiated by 
the war than even the new Middle Age has 
realized, talking about itself in public exu- 
berantly and yet with a certain sobriety and 
conviction that youth never had before; taking 
itself very seriously and deprecating the seri- 
ousness; unable (as a great dramatist said of 
the nonage of another) to keep its brains quiet, 
but worth a hearing even in the absurdest 
flights of their loquacity.”’ 


Heywood Broun, who indulges in some- 
what solipsistic book-reviews in the N, Y. 
Tribune, confesses that ‘‘This Side of Para- 
dise’’ makes him feel very old. “Daisy 
Ashford is hardly more naive. There is a 
certain confusion arising from the fact 
that, in spite of the generally callow quality 
of the author’s point of view, he is intent 
on putting himself over as a cynical and 
searching philosopher. The resulting strain 
is sometimes terrific.”’ 

Of “Peter Kindred,’’ Robert Nathan’s 
account of Harvard life and of the amazing 
marriage of an American ‘‘Joan and Peter,”’ 


FICTION 


A SENSATION AT TWENTY-THREE 

Scott Fitzgerald's first novel has awakened wide com- 
ment. He has been accepted by Scribner's and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. The dangers of an early success, it 
is said, outnumber its rewards. 
there is not quite such unanimity of opin- 
ion. This first novel has elicited praise 
from such distinguished authorities as 
Walter Lippman and Graham Wallas. 
The former writes: ‘‘It seems to me that 
‘Peter Kindred’ is authentic; as a first 
book, extraordinary. It has compassion 
and tenderness to distinguish it. I recog- 
nize the Harvard. It is not the Harvard 
of my own experience. It is perhaps more 
disillusioned, more intimate, less public, 
more sensuous, less reckless in ideas.” 

On the other hand, the Boston Tran- 
script thinks that one mistake Mr. Nathan 
makes is in supposing that the novel-read- 
ing public is interested in callow youth., 
The youth portrayed by him is, moreover, 
far from well-bred. Rebecca Drucker, in 
the N. Y. Tribune, calls attention to phe 
“sensitive, poetic transcriptions of mood” 
and the “‘fine restraint” of the author. A 
writer in the Philadelphia North American 
speaks of the dramatic conflict of the con- 
cluding chapters, which ‘‘show the over- 
whelming surge of life which stops not for 
theories or philosophies but overwhelms 
with its unlettered destiny all except the 
elemental truths of Kindred’s being and 
that of his wife.” 
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THE CONTROVERSY 
THEORY IN 


ESPITE the sensation created in 

London by Jacob Epstein’s figure 

of “The Risen Christ,"’ reproduced 
and reviewed in these pages recently, the 
suspicion arises that this sculptor is not 
absolutely the incarnation of modern 
sculpture, as some of his British admirers 
claim. It is true that critical opinion 
suggests that Epstein has inherited the 
mantle of Rodin, but there is a strong 
undercurrent of dissent which emanates 
not from the less but the more discrimi- 
nating of the critics. Thus we find Charles 
Marriott, of the Outlook, declaring that 
the Epstein ‘‘Christ"’ is all wrong. It is, 
in the true sense of the word, impertinent. 
“Above a certain level of importance all 
historial figures are true in pro- 





OVER THE EPSTEIN 
SCULPTURE 


made them before. In his heart of hearts Mr. 
Epstein knows this perfectly well, and he can 
do it, as may be judged from his portrait 
busts iggthis exhibition. Each of them rep- 
resents a slightly different and generally 
felicitous translation of a living person into 
bronze; and collectively they establish Mr. 
Epstein as a sculptor of the highest talent.” 


A sculptor of the outstanding stature of 
Jacob Epstein, this same critic points out 
in another essay, is really a bull in the 
china-shop. He has a streak of coarseness 
as so many sculptors had who did the 
statues for the Cathedrals. But their 
work is backed by a building that will 
carry it off. The sculptor of today faces 
a different condition: 











portion as they are traditional, 
and any attempt to ‘re-interpret’ 
them makes them relatively un- 
true.” Mr. Marriott elaborates 
this point: 


“Re-interpretation, or even in- 
terpretation, of the subject is not 
the business of sculpture. Rodin 
set a very bad example to sculptors 
with his ‘Balzac.’ He might have 
made either a portrait of Balzac or 
a symbol of his genius. As it was 
he combined the two, and so 
queered the pitch of sculpture. 
Nobody would have boggled at a 
much more extravagant symbol of 
Balzac’s genius if it had not looked 
like a portrait. He may not be 
able to reason it out, but the ordi- 
nary person seldom makes a mistake 
in his instinctive dislike of artistic 
misapplication. 

“The business of the sculptor is 
to interpret not the subject but the 
material; to make the stone or 
bronze or whatever it may be more 
like the subject than anybody has 
made it before by the nice recog- 
nition and skilful handling of its 
properties. This applies to every 
kind of art. If I am writing about 
Julius Caesar my opportunity as an 
artist is not to say new things 
about Caesar but to make words 
more like him than anybody has 
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From the London Outlook 
ECCE HOMUNCULUS! 
Here is Edmund Dulac’s idea of Jacob Epstein, with a suggestion 
for a new masterpiece. 





WHAT IS SCULPTURE? 


“Observe, that, tho there is no place for 
sculpture in the modern world, there is, alas! 
plenty of room for sculpture which is not 
sculpture. Some of it is done by genuine 
sculptors who have learned to qualify their art 
in order to make it go down, and some by 
sculptors who, apparently, have never had 
any idea of what sculpture means. What does 
sculpture mean? Well, the simplest definition 
that I can think of is the translation of natural 
forms into stone or bronze, with such modifi- 
cations as are indicated by the nature of the 
substance. The difficulty in writing about art 
is that people will never take your words for 
what they mean. ‘Translation’ means—just 
translation; but, that, in turning flesh into 
stone, means the deuce of a lot. I see that, 
in an interview, Mr. Walter Winans said: ‘Old 
masters and present-day authorities on art 
have said that the best one can do is to try to 
imitate nature, and the more you succeed on 
those lines the better the result.’ Admirably 
true, but certain to be misunderstood. For 
example, in the sense intended, the writer 
should certainly try to imitate nature; but if I 
am trying to call up the image of a cow would 
Mr. Winans expect me to make a noise like 
one? Words are not beef, and in reproducing 
a cow in words translation is necessary. Grant 
that the translation of beef into bronze is not 
so extreme as that of beef into words; but the 
principle is exactly the same. If you are to 
imitate nature you must imitate the ways of 
nature; and I have not observed that nature 
imitates in rock the structure of a flower. 
She has different ways with different mate- 
rials,” 


Now, says Mr. Marriott, Jacob Epstein 
imitates nature faithfully. He is a good, 
if not a great sculptor. His defects are 
glaring and they are not altogether due to 
the false position of the sculptor today. 
“They are due to some lack of humor 
which prevents Mr. Epstein from recog- 
nizing it and making the best of it.” 
Epstein plunges. When he plunges, he 
often becomes a philosopher or a clown. 


“He cannot wear these disguises of the 
artists as gracefully as some of his colleagues. 
Rodin, for example, played the philosopher 
with a conviction that deceived the very elect, 
and without serious injury to his art. He was 
a great humorist. But Mr. Epstein cannot 
conceal the fact that he is just a sculptor, and 
the community has no use for him in that 
capacity. ‘All dressed up and no place to go’ 
pretty well describes the position in modern 
life.” 
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By calling his figure “Christ,” writes 
W. G. Constable in the New Statesman, 
the artist has incited the public to judge 
his work from a literary and historical 
point of view; and he must therefore not 
be surprized if the public quarrels with his 
conception. The critic of the Saturday 
Review defining Epstein's genius as ro- 
mantic instead of classic, writes: ‘The 
vitality which radiates from this ring of 
dark bronze busts is immensely impressive; 
visitors appear pale and ephemeral beside 
such concentrated life. ... Restraint and 
delicate perfection of modelling are per- 
haps lacking, or, rather, are not aimed at, 
but surely no one but an artist of the first 
rank could have created such genuine and 
moving images of life.” 


‘ A correspondent of the Christian = 
Monitor regrets that the recent exhibitid 
‘at the Leicester Galleries does not reveal the 
.more serious Epstein—Epstein the stone- 
cutter, that is, the sculptor proper, instead 
of the mere modeller. ‘“‘It is a slur,” he 
‘tells us, “upon the good sense of our time 
that this man is not employed on impor- 
tant monumental work. He should be 
stone cutting for big memorials. The 
figures on the outside of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, for which he suffered so much 
abuse and contumely in 1908, stand their 
own as some of the finest stone cutting to 
be seen in London.” 


An appreciation of the work of Epstein, 
who, tho he originated from the East Side 
of New York, has been the storm center of 
English sculpture for the past ten years, is 
about to be published by John Lane. It 
.is the work of Bernard van Dieren and will 
contain fifty reproductions of the Epstein 


‘masterpieces. Epstein, the London Eve- 
ning News tells us, has the head of a 
Roman emperor, dresses in loose, pictur- 
esque clothes, is a brilliant talker—a 
“super-personality,”’ has a passion for great 
music, a reverence for Rodin, a worship of 
small children, a bitter aversion to senti- 
mentality in art and life, and an everyday 
epigram to the effect that the sculptor 
must think with his hands. It is reported 
that the great sculptor is soon to return to 
New York, whence he departed before 
fame had overtaken him, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 
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MARK TWAIN UNDER THE MICROSCOPE OF 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGIST 


T THE circus we have watched some 
trained lion going through the sad 
motions of a career to which the 

tyrannical curiosity of men has constrained 
him. This is offered by Van Wyck Brooks 
as an analogy to illuminate the strange 
contradiction in the career of Mark Twain. 
In a forthcoming volume, ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain”’ (E. P. Dutton), Mr. Brooks 
tries to show what happens to Mark ‘‘when 
the trainer turns his back.” Chapters of 
the new study have already been published 
in the Freeman and the Dial and have 
attracted wide attention. The critic has 
applied the method of modern psychology 
to the works of our greatest humorist with 
the result, according to the N. Y. Times, 
that most of his readers will have ‘“‘a con- 
siderably revised opinion of Mark Twain’s 
genius.” To continue the analogy of the 
circus lion, Mr. Brooks (in the Freeman) 
reminds us that under the surface the lion 
remains the wild, exuberant creature of 
the jungle. When the trainer ceases to 
crack his whip and turns his back, another 
self has possessed him: in his glance, in his 
furtive gesture, you perceive the king of 
beasts once more. 


“So it was with Mark Twain. ‘We have no 
real morals,’ he wrote in one of his later letters, 
‘but only artificial ones, morals created and 
preserved by the forced suppression of natural 
and healthy instincts.’. . . . 


‘“‘Mark Twain, as we know, had conformed 
to a moral ‘regime in which the profoundest of 
his instincts could not function: the artist had 
been submerged in the bourgeois gentleman, 
the man of business, the respectable Presby- 
terian citizen. To play his part, therefore, he 
had to depend upon the cues his wife and his 
friends gave him. Here we have the explana- 
tion of his statement: ‘Outside influences, out- 
side circumstances, wind the man and regulate 
him. Left to himself, he wouldn't get regu- 
lated at all, and the sort of time he would keep 
would not be valuable.’ We can see from this 
how completely his conscious self had accepted 
the point of view of his trainers, how fully he 
had concurred in their desire to repress that 
unmanageable creative instinct of his, how 
ashamed, in short, he was of it. Neverthe- 
less, that instinct, while repressed, while un- 
conscious, continued to live and manifest itself 


just the same. We know how, in the end, 
never having been able to develop, to express 
itself, to fulfill itself, to air itself in the sun and 
the wind of the world, it turned as it were 
black and malignant, like some monstrous, 
morbid inner growth, poisoning Mark Twain's 
whole spiritual system.” 


Here, according to the interpretation of 
Van Wyck Brooks, is the explanation of 
the fact that the genial humorist of so 
many books that set the world off into 
rollicking laughter was also the bitter and 
cynical pessimist of the essay ‘What is 
Man?” and the Swift-like satirist of ‘The 
Mysterious Stranger.” In his everyday 
life, Mark Twain gave evidence of excep- 
tional absent-mindedness. He had to 
submit to the domestic diet of his wife, to 
the literary diet of his friend and-sponsor, 
William Dean Howells—‘‘those second 
parents who had taken the place of his 
first."" To this “everlasting diet of Ps and 
Qs” we have to give thanks for the solace 
we find in the promiscuous revolt of Huckle- 
berry Finn: 


“Don't talk about it, Tom. I've tried it 
and it don’t work; it don’t work, Tom. It 
ain’t for me; I ain’t used to it. The widder’s 
good to me, and friendly; but I can’t stand 
them ways. She makes me git up just at the 
same time every morning; she makes me wash, 
they comb me all to thunder; she won't let 
me sleep in the woodshed; I got to wear them 
blamed clothes that just smothers me, Tom; 
they don’t seem to any air git through ‘em, 
somehow; and they’re so rotten nice that [ 
can’t set down, nor lay down, nor roll around 
anywher’s; I hain’t slid on a cellar door for— 
well, it pears to be years; I got to go to church 
and sweat and sweat—I hate them ornery 
sermons! I can’t ketch a fly in there, I can’t 
chaw, I got to wear shoes all Sunday. The 
widder eats by a bell; she goes to bed by a bell; 
she gits up by a bell—everything’s so awful 
reg’lar a body can’t stand it."’ 

“Well, everybody does that way, Huck.” 

“Tom, it don’t make no difference. I ain’t 
everybody, and I can’t stand it. It’s awful to 
be tied up so. I got to ask to go a-fishing; I 
got to ask to go in a-swimming—dern’t if I 
hain’t got to ask to do everything. Well, I'd 
got to talk so nice it wasn’t no comfort—I'd 
got to go up in the attic and rip out a while, 
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THE REAL MARK TWAIN 


every day, to git a taste in my mouth, or I'd 
a died, Tom. The widder wouldn't let me 
smoke; she wouldn't let me yell, she wouldn't 
let me gape, nor stretch, nor scratch, before 
folks ... I had to shove, Tom—I just had 
to. . . . Now these clothes suits me, and this 
bar’l suits me, and I ain’t ever going to shake 
‘em any more... .” 


Van Wyck Brooks builds up a convinc- 
ing case to prove that altho Mark Twain's 
conscious life had been overwhelmingly 
occupied with non-artistic and anti-artistic 
interests, ‘‘his ‘heart’ as we say, had always 
been, not in them, but in literature.” 
When in 1875 Mark Twain wrote of Mrs. 
Clemens’ criticism, “‘I never saw a woman 
so hard to please about things she doesn’t 
know anything about,’’ his ‘tender play- 
fulness,’ says our psychologist critic, cov- 
ered a multitude of dark secrets: 


“Mark Twain's unconscious self barely dis- 
closes its claws in phrases like that, enough to 
show how strict was the censorship he had 
accepted. It cannot express itself directly; 
consequently, like a child, who desiring to 
strike its teacher, stamps upon the floor in- 
stead, it pours out its accumulated bitterness 
obliquely. When Mark Twain utters such 
characteristic aphorisms as ‘Heaven for cli- 
mate, hell for society,’ we see the repressed 
artist in him striking out at Mrs. Clemens and 
the Reverend Joseph Twitchell, whose com- 
panionship the dominant Mark Twain called 
‘a companionship which to me stands first 
after Livy's.’ Similarly, when he roars and 
rages against the novels of Jane Austen we 
can see that buried self taking vengeance upon 
Mr. Howells, with whom Jane Austen was a 
prime passion, who had even taken Jane 
Austen as a model. 

“In all these ways, these blind, indirect, 
extravagant, wasteful ways, the creative self in 
Mark Twain constantly strove to break through 
the censorship his own will had accepted, to 
cross the threshold of the unconscious.” 


Mark Twain's books, proceeds Van 
Wyck Brooks, are shot through with all 
sorts of revelations of this internal con- 
flict. He explains that in the so-called 
Freudian psychology the dream is an ex- 
pression of a suppressed wish. In dreams, 
says this literary psychanalyst, we do 
what our inner selves desire to do but have 
been prevented from doing either by the 
exigencies of our daily routine, by the ob- 
stacles of convention or by some form of 
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“censorship’’ we have willingly or unwill- 
ingly accepted. When this censorship is 
relaxed, and we “‘day dream" or give way 
to idle thoughts, the unconscious self be- 
stirs itself, rises to the surfaces, expresses 
itself in embarrassing slips of the tongue 
of ‘‘tender playfulness,"’ jests that hide (or 
fail to hide) the bitter truth, and also in 
poems or stories. 


“In Mark Twain's books, or rather in a cer- 
tain group of them, his ‘fantasies,’ we can see 
this process at work. Certain significant ob- 
sessions reveal themselves there, certain fixed 
ideas; the same themes recur again and again. 
“I am writing from the grave,’ he notes in later 
life, regarding some manuscripts that are not 
to be published until after his death. ‘On 
these terms only can a man be approximately 
frank. He cannot be straightly and unquali- 
fiedly frank either in the grave or out of it.’ 
When he wrote ‘Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven,’ ‘Puddn’head Wilson’ ‘The American 
Claimant,’ ‘Those Extraordinary Twins,’ he 
was frank without knowing it. He, the un- 
conscious artist, who, when he wrote his auto- 
biography, found that he was unable to tell the 
truth about himself, has conducted us una- 
wares in these writings into the penetralia of 
his soul," 


In “‘Pudd'nhead Wilson,” thinks Van 
Wyck Brooks, Mark Twain was subcon- 
sciously autobiographical. “Is it possible 
to doubt that here, more than half con- 
sciously, Mark Twain was picturing the 
fate that had, in so real a sense, made a 
buffoon of him?” It is only after such 
considerations that we can understand the 
supremacy, among all of Mark Twain's 
writings of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.” 


“Through the character of Huck, that dis- 
reputable, illiterate little boy, as Mrs. Clemens 
no doubt thought him, he was licensed to let 
himself go. We know how indifferent is 
sponsors were to the writing and the fate of 
this book: ‘nobody,’ says Mr. Paine, ‘appears 
to have been especially concerned about Huck 
except, possibly, the publisher.’ The more 
indifferent they were, the freer was Mark 
Twain! Anything that little vagabond said 
might be safely trusted to pass the censor, just 
because he was a little vagabond, just because, 
as an irresponsible boy, he could not, in the 
eyes of the mighty ones of this world, know 
anything in any case about life, morals and 
civilization, That Mark Twain was almost, 
if not quite, conscious of his opportunity we 
can see from his introductory note to the book; 
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‘Persons attempting to find a motive in this 
narrative will be prosecuted; persons attempt- 
ing to find a moral in it will be banished; per- 
sons attempting to find a plot in it will be 
shot.’ He feels so secure of himself that he 
can actually challenge the censor to accuse 
him of having a motive! Huck’s illiteracy, 
Huck’s disreputableness and general outrage- 
o@usness are so many shields behind which 
Mark Twain can let all the cats out of the bag 
with impunity. He must, I say, have had a 
certain sense of his unusual security when he 
wrote some of the more cynically satirical 
passages of the book, when he permitted Colo- 
nel Sherburn to taunt the mob, when he drew 
that picture of the audience who had been, 
taken in by the Duke proceeding to sell the 
rest of their townspeople, when he has the 
King put up the notice, ‘Ladies and Children 
not Admitted,’ and add: ‘There, if that line 
don’t fetch them, I don’t know Arkansaw!’ ” 


Another chapter of Mr. Brooks’s book 
deals with Mark Twain’s unfulfilled powers 
of satire. With the promise of a Voltaire, 
a Swift or a Rabelais, Mark Twain’s gifts 
in this direction were almost ‘‘censored” 
out of existence. -He was left to denounce 
what everyone was denouncing. We quote 
this opinion from the Dial: 
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“In the face of his own genius, in the face of 
his own essential desire, he had pampered for a 
whole generation that national self-compla- 
cency which Matthew Arnold quite accurately 
described as vulgar, and not only vulgar but 
retarding. 

“Glance at those last melancholy satirical 
fragments he wrote in his old age, those frag- 
ments which he never published, which he 
never even cared to finish, but a few para- 
graphs of which appear in Mr. Paine’s biog- 
raphy. We note in them all the gestures of 
the great unfulfilled satirist he was meant to 
be; but they are empty gestures; only an im- 
potent anger informs them: Mark Twain's 
preoccupations are those merely. of a bitter 
and disillusioned child. He wishes to take 
vengeance upon the Jehovah of the Presby- 
terians to whom his wife has obliged him to 
pay homage; but the Jehovah of the Presby- 
terians, alas! no longer interests humanity. 
He is beset by all the theological obsessions of 
his childhood in Missouri; he has never even 
read ‘Literature and Dogma;’ he does not 
know that the morbid fears of that old West- 
ern village of his have ceased to trouble the 
moral conscience of the world; he imagines 
that he can still horrify us with his antiquated 
blasphemies. He has lived completely insu- 
lated from all the real currents of thought in 
his generation.” 





A NEW SATIRIST OF 


HERE can be no doubt that Aldous 

Huxley, one of the youngest and 

cleverest of England’s new genera- 
tion of writers, has introduced a new spirit 
in literature. His first volume ‘‘Limbo” 
(Chatto & Windus), a collection of stories, 
sketches and plays, has aroused more in- 
testing critical reactions than have been 
aroused by any other first volume of the 
last year or two. His subject-matter is 
new, but a writer signing himself ‘“Affable 
Hawk,” notes in the New Statesman that 
the originality of the new author does not 
preclude one from comparing him with 
Jules Laforgue, because of his ironic atti- 
tude toward sentiment, and with the 
bitter J. K. Huysmans, because he writes 
“like a man with a queasy stomach for 
life.” Like Huysmans, we are told, he 
uses his nerves too much as a writer, and 
“too often he uses them as a touchstone of 


LIFE’S HYPOCRISIES 


values, mistaking a shiver of repulsion for 
a deep intuition.” Further: 


“He is in a cold rage with the body, because 
it is often ugly, often smells, is prone to dis- 
eases, gets worn out and will go its own way 
in spite of reason and the claims of the imagi- 
nation. The trouble of a man who, having 
tried to put impulse in its place by under- 
standing the mechanism of instinct, finds him- 
self nevertheless no nearer being on good terms 
with life, is the subject Mr. Huxley treats best. 
His great defect as a describer of human nature 
is lack of sympathy. He despises human na- 
ture; this, if he could admire and love as much 
some traits and characters as he despises others, 
would be very well; but in this book he has not 
shown that he can.” 


It is the satirical aspect of the young 
writer's work that most appeals to the 
critic of the London Nation. In “Happy 
Families,” a brilliant one-act play which 
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has been published in this country by the 
Little Review, we watch a young man in a 
conservatory proposing in a manner which 
shows his ancestors taking part in the job, 
his arboreal as well as his knightly for- 
bears. ‘Within the conservatory,”’ so his 
stage directions run, “all is palpitating 
and steaming with tropical life and heat. 
Enormous fantastic plants encumber it; 
trees, creepers that writhe with serpen- 
tine life, orchids of every kind. Every- 
where dense vegetation; horrible flowers 
that look like bottled spiders, like suppu- 
rating wounds; flowers with eyes and 
tongues, with moving sensitive tentacles, 
with breasts and teeth and spotted skins.” 
In the dialog of this curious burlesque, 
Freud jostles Mendel. The plants snap 
and bite the humans. “Happy Families,” 
says the London Nation, is Rabelaisian, 
and “‘The Death of Lully,” the literary gem 
of the set, is worthy of Anatole France. 
At the back of all the stories in “ Limbo” 
there is ‘‘the homesickness of the soul born 
in an age that is dying in squalor for the 
clarity and coherence of some age of faith 
—at which, for very hunger, it needs must 
mock.” 

Aldous Huxley, is at his best in satir- 
izing the double-faced humanity of our 
day. In this sense ‘‘The History of Rich- 
ard Greenow”’ is acclaimed by the Nation 
a masterpiece: 


“Greenow, who in waking life is a critical 
objector to the folly of war, makes his money, 
unknown to one of his selves, by writing, under 
the name of Heartsease Fitzroy, fulsome arti- 
cles on sacrifice, national honor, and all the 
wordy stock-in-trade of the war-monger. 
Here, in fact, are vulgarity and sensitiveness, 
cynicism and illusion, brought under one hat- 
brim till the wearer of the hat awakes in the 
hell of lunacy.... The air of life-likeness is 
derived from intensely physical imagery and 
the figures of the caricature are so vivid in 
detail that one must believe in them. And 
for those who have lived through the war with 
open eyes no literary device can be too strong 
to represent the awful contrast between the 
facts of war and the travesty of them created 
by sentimental art and religion in the deepest 
blasphemy of all, that against the truth.” 


The critic of the London Times hints 
that Aldous Huxley is a trifle too ‘‘well- 
read,”’ too sophisticated, too precocious. 
He knows every fad, the professors as well 
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as the disciples. ‘We cannot help think- 
ing that it is well to leave a mind under a 
counterpane of moderate ignorance; it 
grows more slowly, but, being more slowly 
exposed, it avoids that excessive surface 
sensibility which wastes the strength of the 
precocious.” Nevertheless the Times critic 
declares that Aldous Huxley's gift of satire 
is a masterful one. Here is the portrait of 
a fellow of Canteloup, who had had the 
most dazzling academic career of his gener- 
ation: 


“Mr. Glottemham did not prepossess at a 
first glance; the furrows of his face were cov- 
ered with a short grey sordid stubble; his 
clothes were disgusting with the spilth of many 


years of dirty feeding; he had the shoulders _ 


and long hanging arms of an ape—an ape with 
a horribly human look about it. When he 
spoke it was like the sound of a man breaking 
coke; he spoke incessantly and on every sub- 
ject. His knowledge was enormous; but he 
possessed the secret of a strange inverted al- 
chemy—he knew how to turn the richest gold 
to lead, could make the most interesting topic 
so intolerably tedious that it was impossible, 
when he talked, not to loathe it.” 


The best story is not a story at all but a 
description of an interview in a book-shop. 
He opens a book of fashion plates: 


“Beauties in crinolines swam with the am- 
plitude of pavilioned ships across the pages. 
Their feet were represented as thin and flat and 
black, like tea-leaves shyly protruding from 
under their petticoats. . . . And it occurred 
to me then that if I wanted an emblem to pic- 
ture the sacredness of marriage and the influ- 
ence of the home, I could not do better than 
choose two little black feet like tea-leaves 
peeping out decorously from under the hem of 
wide, disguising petticoats. While heels and 
thorobred insteps should figure—oh well, the 
reverse.” 


When he sees a piané6d—“the yellow keys 
grinned at me in the darkness like the teeth 
of an ancient horse.’’ The Times critic 
emboldened by his pleasure in such good 
writing as this, admonishes Mr. Huxley to 
give us more of it and to leave social satire 
alone. Perhaps it is evidence of the new 
writer’s versatility that he has won high 
praise for his efforts in fiction, verse and 
criticism. Like other youngsters in art 
and literature, he is a member of the 
Clarté group of England. 


tl ae ciel Mel heute athe bane 
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A “SUBJECTIVE” VISION OF BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


there have been of Brooklyn Bridge. 

New York artists have not quite won 
their spurs, so to speak, until they have 
given the world their picture of the great 
bridge. But none of them, in the opinion 
of the critics, has quite equalled the I talian- 
American artist, Joseph Stella, in novelty 
of vision. Both the Brooklyn Eagle and 
the Christian Science Monitor devote 


| Soak bag and visions innumerable 


special attention to this strangely modern 


and subjective presentation of the bridge, 
seen from within, literally and figuratively. 
Shown recently at the Bourgeois Galleries, 
Mr. Stella’s great canvas attracted as much 
attention as was bestowed upon his pre- 
vious ‘‘Coney Island,”’ a flamboyant yet un- 
derstandable example of futurism. Accord- 
ing to a writer in the Brooklyn Eagle, Joseph 
Stella came to America as a boy and the 
Brooklyn Bridge seemed to symbolize our 
national life to him. His painting is an 


THE GREAT BROOKLYN BRIDGE MYSTERY 


Joseph Stella’s composite vision of America’s most famous feat in engineering is said to be a suggestive and 
almost scientific reconstruction of that great artery of traffic. 





“ BED-BOOKS AND NIGHT-LIGHTS" 


apotheosis of the bridge. “It is not the 
bridge seen from without, from the East 
River, but from within, from the central 
passage way which has been left for us 
pedestrians.’’ The Eagle writer continues: 

“For many years I have been hoping for an 
adequate expression of that wonder, the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Our painters have been singularly 
lacking in perception. . Any one at all familiar 
with our bridge knows that the roadway is less 
than half way up the towers, yet the painters 
almost without exception paint the segment 
of the towers under the roadway as higher 
than the segment above the roadway. Jonas 
Lie is one of the worst sinners in this respect. 
His paintings of the bridge are lacking in 
elemental truth. Joseph Stella’s apotheosis of 
the bridge is frankly cubistic, but the towers, 
as seen in the distance are true to life. 

“The painting to me is more real, more true 
than a literal transcription of the bridge could 
be. The towers are vague in the distance 
against the night sky. The cables are ghostly 
threads as they approach the electric lights, 
only to be lost in darkness as they go up into 
space. To the right there is the suggestion of 
an ever flowing line of trolleys and of trains 
from the elevated, and green lights to show 
that the way is clear. The whole picture is 
throbbing, pulsating, trembling with the con- 
stant passing of the throng of cars. Yet with 
all this that I see in it, it is entirely possible 
that another might not even recognize it as the 
Brooklyn Bridge.”’ 
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The Monitor critic, who finds in the work 
of Joseph Stella in general the most elo- 
quent expression of “twentieth century 
art in the field of American industry and 
invention,”’ also pays tribute to the new 
picture of the Brooklyn Bridge. He also 
speaks of Stella’s Pittsburgh pictures— 
“huge, terrific steel rolling mills and blast 
furnaces, belching black smoke and molten 
metal, symbolized Aetna and Vesuvius 
and Stromboli bridled by man." Of the 
bridge vision, the same critic remarks: 


“He has made a synthetic, semi-abstract 
representation of the Brooklyn Bridge, that 
engineering epic in steel, a sinewed span of 
human energy flung over the tidewaters of the 
East River, lightly as a cobweb, seemingly 
floating in air, yet carrying the traffic-streams ° 
of two mighty cities. 

“‘Por years,’ Joseph Stella has related, 
‘whenever I crossed this bridge and felt its 
sensitive vibration to the currents of life, as I 
moved like an atom amidst its colossal net- 
work of steel cables and girders, of glistening 
lights and quivering shadows, I said to myself, 
This is America. This is what, some day, some- 
how, must find expression in our modernart.’ ” 


Whether or not the present painting 
achieves such expression, the critic goes on 
to say, it invites thoughtful consideration 
and might well occupy a place as an educa- 
tional art exhibit in some public collection. 





BOOKS TO BE 


“ALMOST any book does for a bed- 
book,”” a woman once said to H. M. 
Tomlinson, an English reporter who 

is said to convert news writing into imagi- 

native literature. In “Old Junk” (Knopf) 

a collection of essays and sketches recently 

published, Mr. Tomlinson discusses ‘‘Bed- 

Books and Night-Lights’’ with rare imagi- 

nation and insight. In reply to the re- 

mark of the lady he says that he almost 
answered that ‘‘almost any woman would 
do for a wife.’’ Books to be read in bed, 
he thinks, should be most carefully chosen. 

Some months ago the Bookman. printed 

lists of books for a guest-room and night- 

table; but the British littérateur approaches 
this interesting subject from a new angle. 


READ IN BED 


The lady who thought any book would do, 
he points out, thought that the bed-book 
is a soporific; she even advocated the read- 
ing of political speeches, but that, we are 
assured, would be a dissolute act. “Cer- 
tainly you would go té sleep; but in what 
a frame of mind! You would enter into 
sleep with your eyes shut. It would be 
like dying not only unshriven but in the 
act of guilt.” He continues: 


“Think of Plato, or Dante, or Tolstoy, or a 
Blue Book for such an occasion! I cannot. 
They will not do—they are no good to me. 
I am not writing about you. I know these 
men I have named are transcendent, the 
greater lights. But I am bound to confess 
that at times they bore me. Tho their feet 
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are of clay and on earth, just as ours, their 
stellar brows are sometimes dim in remote 
clouds. For my part, they are too big for 
bedfellows. I cannot see myself carrying my 
feeble and restricted glim, following (in py- 
jamas) the statuesque figure of the Florentine 
where it stalks, aloof in its garb of austere pity, 
the sonorous depths of Hades. Hades! Not 
for me; not after midnight! Let those go who 
like it.” 


The truth is, confesses Mr. Tomlinson, 
there are times when we do not wish to be 
any better than we are. At midnight we 
do not wish to be exalted and improved. 
“Midnight is the time when one can re- 
call, with ribald delight, the names of all 
the Great Works which every gentleman 
ought to have read but which some of us 
have not. For there is almost as much 


clotted nonsense written about literature 
as there is about theology.” 


Further: 


“There are few books which go with mid- 
night, solitude and a candle. It is much eas- 
ier to say what does not please us then than 
- what is exactly right. The book must be, 
anyhow, something benedictory by a sinning 
fellowman. Cleverness would be repellent at 
such an hour. Cleverness, anyhow, is the 
level of mediocrity today; we are all too in- 
fernally clever. The first witty and perverse 
paradox blows out the candle. Only the sick 
in mind crave cleverness, as a morbid body 
turns to drink. The late candle throws its 
beams a great distance; and its rays make 
transparent much that seemed massy and 
important. The mind at rest beside that 
light, when the house is asleep, and the conse- 
quential affairs of the urgent world have di- 
minished to their right proportions because we 
see them distantly from another and a more 
tranquil place in the heavens, where duty, 
honor, witty arguments and controversial logic 
on great questions appear such as will leave 
hardly a trace of fossil in the indurated mud 
which presently will cover them—the mind 
then certainly smiles at cleverness.” 


Mr. Tomlinson admits that to him 
Heine’s mockery of the grave and great is 
at midnight comfortable and sedative. 
Heine, he thinks, expresses then one’s own 
secret and awkward convictions. Gulliver 
is also a fine companion. “Swift knew all 
about our contemporary troubles. . . . Itdoes 
seem impossible that society could remain 
unaltered, after the surprize its appearance 
should have caused it as it saw its face in 
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that ruthless mirror.”” Such books as Ana- 
tole France’s ‘Isle of Penguins” are not 
disturbing as bed-books: 


“They resolve one’s agitated and outraged 
soul, relieving it with some free expression for 
the accusing and questioning thoughts engen- 
dered by the day’s affairs. But they do not 
rest immediately to hand in the book-shelf by 
the bed. They depend on the kind of day 
one has had. Sterne is closer. One would 
rather be transported as far as possible from 
all the disturbance of earth’s envelope of 
clouds, and ‘Tristram Shandy’ is sure to be 
found in the sun.” 


Best of all, continues our authority, are 
travel books. Once he was lost for months 
in Doughty’s ‘Arabia Deserta.” Once 
acclimatized in this “craggy” author, 
“there is no more London after dark, till, 
a wanderer returned from a forgotten land, 
you emerge from the interior of Arabia on 
the Red Sea coast again, feeling as tho you 
had lost touch with the world you used to 
know. And if that doesn’t mean good 
writing I know of no other test.” Of the 
Bible, Mr. Tomlinson says in conclusion: 
“The familiar names, the familiar rhythm 
of its words, its wonderful, well-remem- 
bered stories of things long-past—like that 
of Esther, one of the best in English—the 
eloquent anger of the prophets for the 
people who looked as tho they were alive 
but were really dead at heart, all is solace 
and home to me. And, now I think of it, 
it is our home and solace that we want in 
a bed-book.”’ 

When it comes to the night-light, Mr. 
Tomlinson banishes the electric bulb in 
favor of the “star-like candle’’: 


“‘As the bed-book itself should be a sort of 
night-light, to assist its illumination, coarse 
lamps are useless. They would douse the 
book. The light for such a book must accord 
with it. It must be, like the book, a limited, 
personal, mellow and companionable glow; the 
solitary taper beside the only worshipper in a 
sanctuary. That is why nothing can compare 
with the intimacy of candle-light for a bed- 
book. It is a living heart, bright and warm in 
central night, burning for us alone, holding the 
gaunt and towering shadows at bay. There 
the monstrous specters stand in our midnight 
room, the advance guard of the darkness of the 
world, held off by our valiant little glim, but 
ready to flood instantly and founder us in 
original gloom.” 





A NEW LIGHT ON LABOR DISTURBANCES 


STRIKE FAILURES A JOY TO THE I. W. W. 
LEADERS 


HERE is more joy in exclusive Com- 
munist and I. W. W. circles over one 
strike that is lost than over ninety 
and nine that get what was struck for. 
Therefore, reports H. B. Lowry, in the 
New York Times, joy is glowing in radical 
labor camps where opponents of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor foregather. For 
America today is declared to be in a state 
of sputtering guerilla warfare of class 
against class which brings nearer “The 
Revolution.” A_ series of unauthorized 
strikes—most of them failing, none of them 
wholly succeeding, a discontented return 
to work—constitutes the very stuff of 
which revolutions are made. So declares 
F. G. Biedenkapp, organizer for the One 
Big Union in its fight with the American 
Federation of Labor, and officially Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
Metal Workers. His arguments might 
reasonably furnish a weapon with which 
to belabor the extreme radical cause, for 
he announces that the granting of radical 
demands would mean peace and ‘‘we who 
see with the eyes of vision desire no peace.” 
Refusal of the workers’ demands, accord- 
ing to this spokesman, only teaches the 
worker that he cannot take what is his by 
the old, wornout method of the strike, just 
as the unseating of the Socialist members 
of the New York State Legislature have 
shown him that he cannot hope for the 
new era through the ballot. So, it is 
asserted, the hour draws near for the revo- 
lution. “Already are two million workers 
organized into the One Biz Union which 
shall accomplish the revolution. Daily 
our numbers grow, as unsuccessful strike 
follows on unsuccessful strike. Therefore 
we of the vision encourage strikes—that 
they may fail." Therefore: 


“We are content. We, who are organizers, 
must teach the American laborer that his 
employer is his natural enemy. But justice 
is coming in four great grants, perhaps a few 
months apart, perhaps a year. First there 
must be shop control. That means that the 


members of the One Big Union will allow no © 


outsiders to work beside them. That demand 
will be granted, for the hour of our power will 


have come. Next we will demand the right 
to hire and to discharge. A committee of the 
workmen of each shop will henceforth be 
vested with this power. Third we shall de- 
mand the right to look into the books—to see 
how much profit they are knocking out of our 
hides. We shall make these demands of the 
capitalistic class—and, if the Constitution of 
the United States must be amended to enforce 
our orders, Congress will know by then that it 
must obey. One threat of the utter cessation 
of the wheels of industry will be enough. And 
then will come the revolution, for in culmina- 
tion we shall demand the condemnation of 
industrial property, which shall pass hence- 
forth into the hands of the workers." 


According to this evangelist a committee 
of workmen will pass on the value of the 
property—will assess it, in other words. 
The workers will make an initial payment 
and the rest will be paid on the instalment 
plan, as the profits of the business exceed 
the cost of operation. No interest will be 
paid. The payments will all be on the 
capital, and if they are not enough for the 
erstwhile proprietors and stockholders to 
live on, it is emphasized, “they will have 
to go to work.’’ However: 


“The main point is that all industrial plants 
would be in the hands of the workers them- 
selves, their rightful owners. Industrial real 
estate and office building property would 
come under the same process. Residential 
property problems would be solved by munic- 
ipal homes for the workmen. And all men 
would be happy, and all men and women 
would work together to produce the needs of 
the world, for those who did not labor would 
receive no voice in the government. If it 
took ten hours a day to produce, then all 
would work ten hours—but I believe that four 
hours would suffice, for we would produce no 
more than was necessary. For instance, the 
laborers of the world would send in a requisi- 
tion for the shoes they needed and only that 
number would be produced. All things will 
be in the power of the One Big Union, which 
will not have to waste time in that worn-out 
organ, the strike. Save as a breeder of dis- 
content, the strike has served its day as com- 
pletely as has the American Federation of 
Labor, which taught co-operation with the 
tyrant. For the One Big Union, demonstra- 
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tion of power for but a day will be enough. 
Look how a sporadic, ill-organized strike of 
railroad employes has crippled shipping from 
coast to coast. Consider then the desolation 
when all the wheels of industry cease. Food, 
heat, transportation, milk, medicine, printers 
for the capitalistic press—everything will 
cease.” 


Just how the ‘‘new era” will come into 
being depends upon the inroads which the 
Communist Party makes within the One 
Big Union, according to David Glenn Day, 
Secretary of the International Carpenters’ 
Union and an influential organizer for the 
One Big Union. Day, a Scot and a Com- 
munist, also finds hope in the fact that so 
many recent strikes have been unsuccess- 
ful. “Ours,” to quote him, “is always the 
grand reaping after the unsuccessful strike. 
But never do we enter the field while the 
strike’s still on, or the boys would be hold- 
ing us responsible for their failure. Na, 
na, we wait till it’s over and they’re back 
at work all discontented and sullen. Then 
we say to them: 


“ ‘Boys, it’s wasting your time bucking 
organized capital and Wall Street alone. But 
at that ye succeeded in the tying up of ship- 
ping from coast to coast. Supposing the con- 
ductors ‘and the ticket agents and the miners 
and the printers and the milk deliverer had 
struck with ye. Join us, and together we'll 
make our one big demand, and find it will be 
granted. Strikes, as I see it, are nothing but 
the means to an end—and that end is getting 
the One Big Union organized. And it’s the 
One Big Union, mind ye, that will bring the 
revolution.’ ” : 


It is not going’ to be exactly a Soviet 
form of government that Day expects 
after ‘‘the revolution,” because a Soviet 
implies: a political and industrial com- 
mittee in one, and this one will be merely 
industrial. Would the committee con- 
fiscate private property? That, he be- 
lieves, will settle itself be ause “‘there would 
na be sa much private property to con- 
fiscate after it got through paying us what’s 
due us. I guess they could ha what’s left 
without hurting them. And the estates 
that are already built up could be taken 
care of by inheritance taxes, that would na 
leave anybody more than’s good for them. 
It would be the Committee Meetings of 
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the One Big Union, tho that would settle 
a’ that. And na one person can prophesy 
how it’s going to decide when the time 
comes.” 

In short, the ‘‘canny” solution, as he 
sees it, is for the ‘grand I. W. W. principles 
of progress” to pass like the cloak of Elijah 
to the shoulders of the more practical 
Elisha, in order for the One Big Union to 
become the chosen instrument of the 
Revolution. 

It has recently been stated by a very 
reliable statistician that for every man 
sent to the trenches in France to fight for 
the democracy of the world and safety of 
the United States, the radical labor lead- 
ers, I. W. W. and other revolutionary 
movements. managed to keep one man out 
of work continuously; 7.e., man for man 
soldiers in the trenches were matched by 
strikers on this side of the water. This, 
comments the Mining Congress Journal, 
is a record for the labor politicians to face 
in attempting to corral political control of 
the United States. The frightful economic 
waste caused by strikes, it goes on to say, 


should cause every thinking man within 
the ranks of union labor to stop and con- 
sult his better judgment, and to measure 
his actions well before he places himself 
under the political domination of pro- 


fessional labor agitators. The cold, hard 
fact is that whatever loss occurs under such 
conditions is a loss to the laborer himself. 
The loss in productiveness alone is suffi- 
ciently serious at a time when all the world 
is short of supplies to make it one of the 
greatest problems of the age. While these 
appalling figures stare them in the face 
radical labor leaders in the United States 
and Europe are continuously holding up 
the threat of strikes and more strikes unless 
their impossible demands are immediately 
and fully granted. 

There is food for reflection in this situa- 
tion. As the Mining Congress Journal 
concludes, a movement of education should 
be begun not only by the Government of 
the United States, but by every business 
interest in the country, through which the 
producing element of the country can be 
given the facts upon which it must ulti- 
mately base its decisions, regardless of the 
demands of the labor leaders. This is be- 


coming imperative. 





AN ORGY OF RECKLESS SPENDING 


ACCOUNTING FOR A FEW OF OUR 16,000 
NEW MILLIONAIRES 


facturers is complaining about the 

high cost of shoes, yet when we 
examine the testimony taken by the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment we wonder, as does Representative 
Cleveland A. Newton, of Missouri, that 
shoes are not more expensive. When the 
armistice was signed the United States had 
3,700,000 men under arms, as compared 
with 100,000,000 people engaged in civil 
life. The testimony tak:n by the com- 
mittee shows that to have filled the orders 
of the War Department for leather goods 
would have required 300,000 more hides 
than the sum total of American produc- 
tion. This astonishing testimony, to which 


B ccees one except the shoe manu- 


very little attention has been given by the 
press, further shows that we had for army 
service 391,000 horses and mules, yet there 
were ordered 945,000 saddles and over a 


million sets of double harhess. From one 
concern was ordered 195,000 copper brand- 
ing irons, or more tan one branding iron 
for every two quadfuped; in the service. 
The contractor purchased 79,952 pounds 
of copper to make these “‘irons,”’ which was 
20,000 pounds more than was needed, at 
39% cents a pound. Nevertheless the 
War Department paid for it at this price 
and then sold it back to the company at 
eleven cents a pound. As it turned out, 
the war was won without branding the 
horses and mules because no branding 
irons had been delivered at the time the 
armistice was signed. 

The testimony taken by the Congres- 
sional Committee further shows that prior 
to the signing of the armistice we had suf- 
ficient motor vehicles in France for ambu- 
lance service, for the transportation of 
munitions and supplies and for all other 
purposes, besides which we received a large 
quantity of motor vehicles from Germany. 
However, it is on record that between the 
signing of the armistice, November 11, 
1918, and June 5, 1919, the War Depart- 
ment transported to France 39,993 new 
automobiles, subsequently selling them to 
the French Government at one-fifth of the 
cost price. Within six months after the 


signing of the armistice more than two 
million men had been demobilized and 
returned to civil life and yet, as the testi- 
mony shows, the War Department had 
still retained and refused to place on the 
market enormous quantities of foodstuff 
“for fear of disturbing industrial condi- 
tions.” At a time when the Department 
had hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of canned meats and other foodstuffs of no 
further use for the army in France, ‘‘22,869 
pounds of cured meats were shipped to 
feed the hungry in Europe.” In Recon- 
struction, Representative Newton, review- ~ 
ing this testimony of the Committee on 
Expenditures, also stresses the fact that, 
when the armistice was signed, “the War 
Department had 200,000,000 cans of vege- 
tables, such as peas, squash, corn, toma- 
toes and pumpkins’ which it was not 
practicable to put upon the market, be- 
cause the army cans of two to five pounds 
in weight were much larger than those to 
which the public had been accustomed. 
As a fact, we read, the National Canners 
Association was apprehensive lest this 
enormous quantity of vegetables be dumped 
upon the market and the testimony shows 
that the head of the association protested 
in writing to General H. J. Rogers. His 
letter was referred to Colonel A. M. Davis, 
Director of Storage, Quartermaster Corps 
of the War Department, who wrote in 


reply: 


My Dear Mr. Gerper:—Your letter of 
March 15 to Major-General H. J. Rogers 
has been delivered to me for reply. I am 
glad to be able to relieve your mind on the 
subject of any surplus canned vegetables 
to be dumped on the market. 

Acting along lines suggested by you, 
canned peas, corn, squash, and string beans 
will be added to the ration list, which has 
always contained tomatoes. This will en- 
tirely dispose of our stock and eliminate 
surplus. 

I trust this letter will relieve your mind 
and those of your associates in the Canners’ 
Association. 

Yours very truly, 


A. M. Davis. 
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' Colonel Davis, called before the com- 
mittee, was questioned on this point as 
follows: 


Mr. Reavis—That is, you mean that the 
American people would have no opportunity 
of buying this surplus? 

CotoneL Davis—That 
exactly. 

Mr. Reavis—And that was done to pro- 
tect the canners? 

CoLonEL Davis—Yes, sir. 


Which, according to Representative 
Newton, shows that officials in Washington 
were holding food and trying to sell it to 
Europe in order to keep from reducing the 
prices of food in this country. Further: 


is the point 


“During the summer and fall of last year 
the supply of sugar in this country was so 
short that sugar was selling for twenty cents 
per pound and the public was subjected to 
rations even at that price; and yet the testi- 
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mony taken by the committee shows that 
during the same period the War Department 
sold 22,000,000 pounds of sugar in France at 
two cents per pound rather than hazard ‘indus- ' 
trial conditions’ by shipping it home and plac- 
ing it upon the market. The testimony shows 
that when the armistice was signed our Govern- 
ment had in France foodstuffs, clothing, tex- 
tiles, automobiles and other supplies of an 
approximate value of $2,000,000,000 and that 
an enormous quantity of supplies was sold to 
the French Government for $400,000,000 or. 
twenty per cent. of its real value. Not only 
have millions of dollars’ worth of footstuffs 
been kept off the American market in order to 
avoid disturbing industrial conditions, but 
large quantities of this foodstuff have been 
permitted to spoil, thereby depriving the 
people of its use. I do not know to what ex- 
tent this waste has gone, but the evidence 
taken by the Committee on War Expenditures 
shows that 2,000,000 pounds of ham were 
permitted to spoil in the storehouses at Balti- 
more and 1,497,000 pounds of bacon were de- 
stroyed in the same way at Norfolk, Va.” 





SHALL WE EVER USE THIS POWER IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL WORLD? 


is not yet civilized enough to be en- 


Si: OLIVER LODGE thinks that man 
trusted with the energy hidden in 


ordinary matter. “The time will come 
when atomic energy will take the place of 
coal as a source of power,” declares this 
eminent man of science. As yet the human 
race does not know how to release this 
energy and he hopes it will not acquire the 
knowledge until it has brains and con- 
science enough to use it properly, because 
“if the discovery is made by the wrong 
people this planet would be unsafe.” 

Sir J. J. Thompson, another great scien- 
tific authority, gives a picture of this ter- 
rible form of energy. He says that the 
atomic energy stored in an ounce of chlorine 
‘is about the amount of work required to 
keep the Mauretania going at full speed 
for a week,” and that the splitting up of 
the atoms in any substance would involve 
enormous transformations of energy. In 
fact, the explosion of the atoms in a few 
pounds of material might be sufficient to 
shatter a continent. 

These men of science, as E. F. Richards 


explains, in Popular Science Monthly, have 
no particular. atom in mind when they 
speak thus of the fearful possibilities of 
atomic energy. They mean the atoms of 
any familiar thing—radium, iron, copper, 
wood or stone. The food we eat is made 
of atoms, as are the tables and chairs in 
our houses. In the little finger of every 
human being there is said to be enough 
energy to run all the railway trains in the 
United States for a few minutes, if it could 
be properly released. The high explosives 
detonated to hurl millions of shells during 
a campaign are not so terrific in their possi- 
bilities as the atoms of the human body. 
In X-ray tubes have been discovered par- 
ticles weighing two thousand times less 
than the slightest atom formerly known. 
It is definitely known that all matter, not 
only radium, is shooting off particles and 
giving out energy. But we become con- 
scious of the fact only in the case of ra- 
dioactive substances. Radium is giving 
up its atomic energy more rapidly and 
more violently than limestone, for example, 
which explains why it seems more explo- 
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sive than other elements. A radium atom 
is like a two-ton gun firing a hundred- 
pound shot; and, like the gun, the rest of 
the atom recoils after it has been fired. 
Furthermore, we read, after five such pro- 
jectiles have been fired, radium settles 
down into another existence, such as that 
of lead. A uranium atom fires off four 
such projectiles in order to become radium. 

As to the heat energy given off by ra- 
dium, we read that if someone had started 
off a pound of radium in the year one of 
our present reckoning, it would by now be 
just about half gone. And yet so small are 
the individual bricks or atoms that, even 
with this slow rate of crumbling, from every 
grain of radium something over two thou- 
sand million bricks explode every second! 
And as the fragments, the alpha particles 
fly off with a velocity of about 10,000 miles 
a second, no wonder that a considerable 
amount of heat is produced in the process. 
In point of fact, every grain of radium, in 
this disintegration, gives off in one hour 
enough heat to melt more than one and a 
half times its own weight of ice. As this 
goes on for some 2,007 years, on an aver- 
age, it will be seen that radium is a most 
concentrated source of energy. No one 
knows where all this energy comes from, 
but Popular Science Monthly (evidently 
closely following Sir Oliver Lodge in one of 
his recent lectures) describes an atom as a 
miniature solar system. 
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There is a central positive nucleus, like 
the sun, and a revolving system of nega- 
tive electrons, like planets. No one knows 
what the central sun is. The revolving 
electrons are alike in all substances. The 
hydrogen atom is composed of electrons 
just like the electrons of iron. Electrons 
always repel each other. An atom is 
probably about one hundred thousand 
times as large in diameter as an electron. 
Roughly speaking, the diameter of the 
electron is about as large, compared with 
the diameter of the atom, as the diameter 
of our earth compared with the diameter 
of the orbit in which it travels around the 
sun. The hydrogen atom probably con- 
sists of a nucleus and one electron revolv- 
ing around it. Uranium has at least nine- 
ty-two electrons. All the possible ele- 
ments lie between hydrogen and uranium. 

It is easy to realize that if atoms are 
composed of nuclei and electrons revolving 
at stupendous speeds they must contain 
enormous stores of energy. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has said that if the atomic energy 
in an ounce of matter could be utilized it 
would be sufficient to raise the German 
ships sunk in the Scapa Flow and pile them 
on top of the Scotch Highlands. When 
that stage of progress is reached, he says, 
our descendants, instead of burning a 
thousand tons of coal, will take the equiv- 
alent energy out of an ounce or two of 
matter. 





WHY AND HOW LONG AMERICA MUST SUFFER 
A SCARCITY OF BUILDINGS 


UCH has been written about the 

problem of housing the poor, but 

now the problem has become 
plural and it is a question how the rich 
along with the poor shall be housed for 
both living and business purposes. What 
is the prospect of a return to conditions 
wherein the supply of dwelling, office and 
factory space shall be normal? The direct 
cause of the shortage was, of course, the 
war. Our armies withdrew so many men 
from industry, their support called for so 
much capital, and the war industries ab- 
sorbed so much fuel and other material that 
there were neither the men*hor the money 


‘ 


nor the material to keep up the ordinary 
amount of new construction work. Our 
participation in the war also greatly stimu- 
lated the advance in wages; and this in 
turn has increased the almost universal 
demand for larger and better quarters, 
further increasing the shortage. Paul 
Clay, economist, in reviewing the situation 
in Forbes Magazine, tells us that prior to 
the big advance in building costs it re- 
quired an annual outlay of about $950,- 
000,000 to keep the large towns and cities 
of this country furnished with enough 
housing space to take care of their popu- 
lation and their business. Most of this 
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expenditure was made in the cities. In a 
typical year prior to the war the average 
expenditures per capita were $34.55 for the 
substantial cities, and $20.50 for the towns 
arid small cities. In the country districts 
the per capita building outlay is still 
smaller. In 4912 the grand total building 
done by cities, towns and country, includ- 
ing both business and residential construc- 
tion, was about $1,655,000,000; and of 
this, the third of our people living in cities 
did about $1,000,000,000, while the other 
two-thirds did only about $655,000,000. 
An important point is, therefore, that the 
housing problems are strictly urban in 
their nature. They are not felt or realized 
in the rural districts; for there they hardly 
exist. Any business condition that checks 
the movement of population from country 
into city, or sets it moving the other way, 
tends strongly to help solve the housing 
problems. 

During the war, there was an extra rapid 
movement of population into the cities 
but it seems probable to Mr. Clay that the 
drift of population into the cities will soon 
be checked or even temporarily reversed. 
The tendency in this direction is the im- 
mense increase in the gross and net earn- 
ings from farming. From 1914 to 1919 
the increase in factory wages was only 
102.9 per cent. as compared with 152.6 per 
cent. increase in agricultural earnings. 
As compared with the farm, the factory is 
shown to be gradually losing the special 
extra attractiveness which it temporarily 
possessed and the huge gain in the earning 
power, of farms and farmers may thus help 
to solve the housing problem. Taking the 
records of building operations and estimat- 
ing the square feet of floor space, we find: 


Building 
Operations 
$962,499,700 
1,027,515,200 
980,97 1,600 
891,845,500 
931,937,300 
1,137,160,900 
816,941,000 
492,163,900 
1,467,821,300 


Cost per 
foot 
$1.61 

1.61 
1.61 
1.55 
1.52 
1.82 
2.27 
2.65 
3.20 


Square feet 
built 
597,800,000 
638,200,000 
609,300,000 
575,400,000 
613,100,000 
624,800,000 
359,500,000 
185,700,000 
458,700,000 


Year 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


The advance from $1.52 per square foot 
in 1915 to $3.20 in 1919 and to the present 
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average of about $3.50 tells the story of 
abnormal building costs. Hence, it is 
clear from the above figures of floor space 
that ever since the end of 1916 the avail- 
able building space has been running 
further and further behind requirements, 
Owing to the growth of population, it now 
requires at least 10 per cent. more floor 
space to be built annually than before the 
war. In other words, we ought to have 
built about 650,000,000 feet annually dur- 
ing the past three years, or 1,950,000,000 
feet in all. We actually built only about 
1,003,800,000 square feet. At present we 
are building at the rate of about 550,000,- 
ooo feet per annum, whereas, in order to 
make up the shortage we should construct 
dwellings, factories and offices having an 
aggregate floor space of about 1,597,200,- 
000 square feet, or almost as much as we 
ever built in any three past years. 

One of the factors which deter new 
construction work is that rents have not 
advanced as much as building costs—and 
the two must,-of course, tend toward 
equality. The greatest rise in rents has 
averaged seventy-five or eighty per cent. in 
the- largest cities; but in the smaller cities 
and towns it has not exceeded fifteen to 
twenty percent. Unless the trend changes, 
it is unlikely that any of the shortage will 
be made up this year, since business profits 
and personal incomes are not large enough 
to pay permanently such rents as are 
being demanded. 

The prospect is thus presented by Mr. 
Clay: 

“The housing shortage is equivalent to 
eighteen to twenty-one months’ building 
operations, and there is little hope of mak- 
ing any of it up during 1920. Any relief 
which comes to us this year, is likely to be 
a palliative rather than a remedy. Un- 
doubtedly the housing problems are on the 
way toward solution in the sense that eco- 
nomic evils always create their own medi- 
cines and force us to take them. Some of 
these medicines now are: The excessive 
rise in farm products and food prices, 
which is tending to check the drift of pop- 
ulation into cities; the growing depres- 
sion of general business; the scarcity of 
capital, which is tending to compel econo- 
mizing and thus bring about an accumula- 
tion of new capital; and the rise in rents.” 





IS OUR WEALTH EXAGGERATED? 
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VAST HOARDS OF GOLD IN AMERICA ARE 
FOREIGN OWNED 


the advance in money rates and the 

fall in stocks, following a large out- 
flow of gold, is mystifying to those who 
recall the optimistic predictions put forth 
at the close of the war The tenor of these 
predictions is shown in the report of the 
Federal committee appointed to consider 
the miners appeal for a bonus to stimu- 
late the production of gold. It states that 
“the principal problems arising out of the 
fear that the gold standard throughout the 
world might not be maintained, have been 
largely removed by the cessation of hos- 
tilies. We can look forward to an early 
contraction of credit, a free gold market 
and a gold reserve that shall once more 
perform its normal function of regulating 
credit.” A month after this report was 
made call money on the New York Stock 
Exchange rose to seven per cent. for the 
first time since 1917. Four months later 


‘ee financial history of the past year, 


it rose to twenty per cent. and bank re- 
serves showed the first deficit since the 
Federal Reserve system went into effect, 
and the stock market suffered one of the 


worst breaks of the year. Matters kept 
growing worse and money rose to thirty 
per cent. The effect was one of the wild- 
est days Wall Street has ever seen, with 
breaks in stocks running as high as 68% 
points. The trouble was due to the calling 
of loans by the Reserve banks which, says 
the New York Sun, were compelled to take 
this course by the demand for gold for ex- 
port to the Orient in settlement of adverse 
trade balances. The country had for 
many months been exporting more gold 
than it had imported and it had and has 
been increasingly difficult to maintain 
Federal Bank Reserves. All of which 
makes curious reading after being told by 
Sir George Paish, President Wilson and 
others that we had too much gold and that 
terrible things would happen unless we 
loaned some of it to Europe. 

As a matter of fact, writes William H. 
Allen in the American Economist, the gold 
standard, instead of being secure, has been 
practically abandoned in Europe and is 
wobbling in this country, the cause being 


that most of the gold in the United States 
is owned abroad. Japan has $500,000,000 
here. Greece sent us $75,000,000 through 
England, in 1916, for safe keeping. Eng- 
land has, since 1914, sent us large sums to 
establish credit relations with other coun- 
tries British branch banks in Canada 
have $169,000,000 invested in call loans at 
New York. England and other countries 
have vast sums due from their investments 
here. Then there is the item of aliens’ 
hoards. The National City Bank circular 
(July, 1919) quotes Director Stewart (De- 
partment fo Labor) to the effect that these 
hoards approximate four billion dollars. 
This estimate is believed to be too high, 
but if it is only one-half that amount, it 
brings the total foreign lien on our gold 
stock up to $2,744,000,000. Deduct this 
amount from our total (alleged) gold stock 
of $3,165,000,000, and it leaves us with 
$421,000,000. 

These facts are of common knowledge, 
yet, complains the Economist, Treasury 
officials appear to be ignorant of them. 
In their yearly reports, that journal goes 
on to say, it is assumed that all the gold 
which comes to us is in payment of debts 
and hence is American owned. 

Officials have exaggerated our metallic 
wealth. The disasters of the past year, 
resulting from the outflow of gold, and the 
bankers’ cry of, ‘‘Stop the gold shipments,” 
is proof that we haven't enough gold even 
for home use. 

The rise in the price of silver has been 
due primarily to an inordinate demand 
from India, whose domestic production of 
commodities has been enormously in- 
creased by the government in order to 
obviate excessive shipments of raw mate- 
rials to England for manufacture and re- 
export to India. As a result, says Com- 
merce Reports, India is now industrially 
self-sufficient in many lines and, as the 
production of raw materials has at the 
same time been -rapidly increasing, the 
huge trade balance in India’s favor has 
had to be met by increasingly large ship- 
ments of silver. .This demand, coupled 
with a world shortage of silver as a com- 
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modity, due mainly to conditions in the 
Mexican mining fields, the diversion to 
war industries of labor in other mining 
regions, the increased use of silver money 
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by soldiers in the field and the general rise 
of all commodities in terms of gold, has 
brought about the present high price of 
silver. 





HOW NOT TO BUY STOCK IN AN OIL WELL 


entering into any new business with- 

out carefully analyzing it will go 
blindly into oil speculation. Their source 
of information is obtained nearly always 
from the carefully prepared prospectuses 
of promoters. Not all such offerings are 
without merit and there are many new 
propositions that turn out to be of value, 
but it goes without saying that there is a 
much greater number of absolutely worth- 
less stock-selling schemes. A typical pros- 
pectus first acquaints the public with the 
officers and directors—prominent business 
men and successful in their line of work. 
It is the evident intention to drive home 
the belief that since they have been suc- 
cessful in their own business they will be 
equally so in the oil business. Usually 
they know nothing whatsoever about it. 
Then come the description and an esti- 
mate of the value of the leases owned by 
the company, the areas varying in size 
from an acre to several hundred acres. If, 
as L. S. Panyity cautions us, in Leslie's, 
there is a so-called proven acreage at the 
promoters’ disposal, it is usually very 
small. The number of wells such a prop- 
erty will hold is always indicated, and the 
number to be drilled is always in excess of 
the number that would be required in 
proper oil practice. In the ordinary con- 
solidated sand oil country, for instance, 
one well would take care of at least eight 
or ten acres, yet we find in town-lot devel- 
opments (where practical oil men are sel- 
dom found spending their own money) as 
many as ten to twenty wells drilled in one 
acre. Quite often it is pointed out that 
the holdings are only a mile or two from 
production. This, while it may be encour- 
aging, by no means justifies a description 
of such land as proven territory. As a 
recent illustration, the so-called proven 
land of 100 acres out of a total of about 
500 acres was the talking point employed 


Paes | who would not think of 


by a certain promoter. The territory in 
question is known as a very spotted one— 
that is, the good wells may be offset by dry 
holes; but with fair luck wells averaging 
about 25 barrels a day may be expected, 
judging from past developments in that 
field. Yet the promotor blithely states 
that in the 100 acres of proven land there 
is room for fifty wells and he causes a 
further itching of the palm by aying: 


“Even should these wells only make 100 
barrels apiece, the oil being of Pennsylvania 
grade commands a price of $4 per barrel at the 
well, and will net us a nice profit.” 


Now comes some tall figuring: 


“Fifty times a hundred will be five thou- 
sand barrels of oil per day, which at the rate 
of $4 per barrel will be equal to twenty thou- 
sand dollars per day; this multiplied by three 
hundred will net a total income of six million 
dollars per year from this 100 acres alone.” 


But, we are told, no sane oil man would 
drill more than ten wells on that 100-acre 
farm. Assuming that he will, at the best, 
obtain ten wells making 25 barrels per day, 
that would be a daily production of 250 
barrels, or $1,000 per day; this for three 
hundred days would show a yearly gross 
income of $300,000. Going further, the 
promoter gives the impression that the 
production will be the same from day to 
day; unfortunately this is not the case, 
and it is reasonable to expect for the whole 
year the total production will be less than 
one-quarter of the amount figured; so we 
cannot allow more than $75,000 for the 
settled production. From this deduct 
one-eighth, which will be the royalty for 
the land-owner, also the cost of drilling 
and maintenance, and there is left to the 
company on its capitalization of $150,000 
a figure considerably under the six-million 
mark. We find on the prospectus how 
other leases made so many hundred per 





RECLAIMING LAND ON A VAST SCALE 


cent. returns on a small investment of $100. 
Then follows a list of about ten of the most 
famous exceptions to the ordinary rule— 
companies which, however, were not over- 
capitalized or drowned in watered stock. 
Those on the “sucker list’’ are often 
given due notice that, as the drill is to start 
in a short time, they have the last chance 
to get in on the ground floor, as the price 
will be advanced when the drill starts. 
Just why the fact that the drilling is to 
commence should increase the value of the 
proposition is a mystery. Another mys- 
tery is behind the notification that ‘the 
well is down about 1000 feet and the pay- 
sand is expected at 2000 feet” because ‘“‘the 
indications are excellent and the strata 
passed through are regular and similar to 
those found in drilling such and such a 
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gusher a mile or two away.” Asa matter 
of fact, there are no indications what- 
ever that can be established or fulfilled 
until the drill actually reaches the sand. 
While the tools are still a few feet above 
the sand, the indications cannot be differ- 
ent from those shown at the time the work 
of drilling the well began. For the in- 
vestor the use of ordinary common sense 
is an excellent tool to handle, but “it seems 
that when the glittering possibilities are 
placed before him, he will throw all caution 
to the winds and fall into the clutches of 
the great many ‘sharks’ that infest the 
stock-selling game, and at the same time 
give a black eye to the few good proposi- 
tions at low prices that may be found 
among the great amount of wall-paper 
that is on the market.” 





— SAM TRANSFORMS DESERTS INTO 
HARVEST FIELDS 


of $100,000,000 or more from lands 

which a short time ago yielded nothing, 
the annual report of the director, Arthur 
P. Davis, of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, Department of the Interior, 
reveals the interesting fact that more than 
two hundred thousand people have found 
prosperous and contented homes on the 
land and an equal number in the cities, 
towns and villages made possible by the 
new reclamation policy of the Federal 
Government. The progress shown in these 
communities compares favorably with 
that of the most thriving sections of the 
country. Thedirector of this great Federal 
work points out that with millions of acres 
of equally promising land awaiting de- 
velopment and thousands of citizens, 
including men who have seen military serv- 
ice, clamoring for farms, it is most im- 
portant that a liberal policy in providing 
funds to carry on the work should be fol- 
lowed by Congress. 

Meanwhile, we read, the Reclamation 
Service is in position to deliver water to 
about 1,600,000 acres of irrigable land, 
covered by the crop census, of which ap- 
proximately 1,120,000 acres are now being 


ie addition to an annual crop production 


irrigated. Besides this, storage. water is 
delivered by special contract from per- 
manent reservoirs to about 950,000 acres. 
The gradual irrigation of an area of 
3,200,000 acres is projected. Agriculture 
in arid regions, states Director Davis, 
where irrigation is feasible, has several 
important advantages over that in humid 
regions, because: 


“The soils of the arid region have generally 
not been leached of their mineral plant foods 
as have those in-the humid region, are there- 
fore much richer and are seldom or never acid. 
There is a great advantage in being able to 
apply water to growing crops at just the right 
time and in just the quantity needed, also to 
withhold it at will. Where the water supply 
is ample this constitutes a very important 
advantage in arid régions. Another striking 
advantage is the preponderance of clear days 
in an arid region, where the absence of rainy 
and cloudy weather affords a much larger per- 
centage of sunshine than is found in humid 
regions. Resulting from these advantages, the 
average gross product of agricultural crops on 
reclamation projects is just about double the 
average yield from non-irrigated lands in the 
country at large. This means that as much 
product can be obtained from a 40-acre tract 
under irrigation as from the average 80-acre 
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tract in a humid region. No new projects have 
been undertaken within the past year, as there 
have been no funds available for this pur- 
pose. The reason for this is the gradual 
decline in the receipts from the sales of public 
lands, which form the basis of the reclama- 
tion fund. In addition, the small payments 
provided by law from the irrigated lands 
have kept the returns from the constructed 
projects to a low point, and it is also now 
necessary, under the provisions of existing 
law, to set aside $1,000,000 a year from these 
receipts to repay the advances to the recla- 
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mation fund which were provided by the act 
of 1910. The demand of the soldiers for 
opportunities to acquire land overshadows 
everything in connection with the settlement 
work, but it will not be a wise policy to over- 
look the very urgent and increasing call for 
similar opportunities from citizens who were 
unable to wear the colors. Every considera- 
tion of good policy that can be advanced 
stresses the need of increasing greatly the 
acreage for settlers on all public land projects 
as well as the taking up of new projects with- 
out delay.” 





WHY AMERICA IS SHORT FOUR TO FIVE 
MILLION UNSKILLED WORKERS 


gration officials, the Inter-Racial 

Council contends that American 
industries are short from four to five mil- 
lion unskilled workers as a result of dwin- 
dling immigration during the war. William 
H. Burr, head of the Council, says that in 
reaching this estimate due consideration 
has been given to the new basis of employ- 
ment in many industries where larger 
working forces are required as a result of 
an average reduction of the work day from 
ten to eight hours. There are approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 foreign-born wage-earners 
in manufacturing, mining, transportation 
and other industries. The general accept- 
ance of the eight-hour day by industry has 
resulted in an approximate loss in ‘‘pro- 
duction hours” equivalent to the labor of 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 foreign- 
born workers. A great many industries 
have reported that it is almost impossible 
for them to get men, and there has been a 
continuous drop in production. Official 
immigration and emigration statistics for 
the five-year period immediately preceding 
the war are as follows: 


toe 3 to the opinion of immi- 


YEAR IMMIGRATION EMIGRATION 
| J => Sageeaeeaenry? 380,418 
Aen Se | ha 518,215 
ee oe | SE 615,292 
te 2 Ss: cere ee 611,924 
ee (PS) ee eee 633,805 
TOTALS 5,929,333 2,759,654 


The Inter-Racial Council complains that 
these figures do not indicate that the recent 
emigration was made up largely of able- 
bodied male workers, who had given up 
jobs in this country, whereas the recent 
immigration has been composed, for the 
most part, of women and children. Analy- 
sis of immigration and emigration for the 
period of twelve months following the 
armistice shows that 214,421 pcrsons left 
the country, and 201,475 persons arrived. 
Twelve of the races listed as arriving dur- 
ing this period supply skilled and profes- 
sional labor chiefly, and for these the fig- 
ures are £09,028 entering and 43,325 de- 
parting. 

But, it is contended, the figures on the 
unskilled labor coming to and going away 
from America tell a different story. For 
the twenty-two white races supplying un- 
skilled labor, chiefly in the iron and steel 
mills, textile factories, railroads, farms and 
construction work, the official figures show 
that 68,790 came into this country and 
166,925 went out, and of these coming 38,- 
000 were Mexicans, who did not relieve 
the labor market except in three Southern 
States. Eliminating Mexicans, we have a 
total of 30,000 unskilled immigrant work- 
men and their families. This demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of President Burr that 
approximately five times as many unskilled 
male immigrant workers left this country 
from November, 1918, to October, 1919, a8 
came in during that period. 
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It is further pointed out that the immi- 
gration bill passed in February, 1917, 
raised the poll tax to $8, and through the 
passage of a literacy test reduced by twen- 
ty-five per cent. the number of workers 
who could come to this country. On top 
of this is a department recommendation to 
charge a fee of $9 for each vise of the pass- 
port of an alien, and $1 for each applica- 
tion of an alien for a vise. This would 
make a total of $18, which for some of the 
races on which America depends for labor 
means an exorbitant sum at the present 
rates of exchange. For example, the Polish 
and old Austro-Hungarian peoples will 
have to pay 4,500 kronen or nearly twenty 
times as much as the immigrant used to 
pay previously to the war for his passage 


to the United States. If to this amount 
is added the transportation fees charged 
at the present time for the immigrant 
from Poland or Lithuania or the Baltic 
Provinces, the amount is brought up 
to between 80,000 and 100,000 kronen, 
the equivalent of $833 today. For this 
amount of money, a man can buy a home 
or a farm in Poland, or other countries of 
Europe. 

The Inter-Racial Council holds to its 
estimate that there is a shortage of from 
four to five million unskilled immigrant 
workers, and it refers to various sugges- 
tions for further restrictions upon immi- 
gration as certain to accentuate the labor 
problem and further delay the restoration 
of normal industrial conditions. 


STOCK OF NO PAR VALUE IS GROWING 
IN FAVOR 


OST stock issues of new promotions 
M this year have been of no par value. 
The fashion set in as a result of dis- 
cussions in banking and legal circles which 
all pointed to the conclusion, that it was 
misleading to place a dollar mark as 
representing a fixed definite value to a 
share of stock. Agitation against ‘watered 
stock”’ is responsible for this development 
in financing methods by which each share 
is made to represent a proportional interest 
in the assets of the corporation. 

Changes in the New York and Penn- 
sylvania state laws,- reports the Wall 
Street Journal, have made this new ruling 
possible, and a collateral benefit, in the 
eyes of Wall Street, is a more equitable 
basis of taxation than that of taxing par 
values which usually have been altogether 
disproportionate to market values. Among 
the arguments in favor of the change, 
we read: 


“The par or face value of a stock was no 
true index of the worth of the property behind 
it. Often the shares sell at a big discount. It 
is considered better that no nominal value be 
placed on the certificates and that rather the 
market should put its appraisement on, them. 


Unthinking people unfamiliar with corporate 
matters have doubtless been misled by the 
nominal value stamped on a certificate. 
Under the par value method of capitalization, 
the real worth of the property was not known 
to the purchaser of the stock of a corporation 
merely by the nominal figure placed on the 
stock certificate. Methods of .organization 
permitted very wide latitude in valuation of 
properties acquired and so laws that required 
$100 of property, money or services for each 
$100 par value were not an effective safeguard 
to the investor. Today he knows he buys a 
proportionate interest in the corporation's 
business and assets, entitling him to his share 
or equity in profits and dividends, as evi- 
denced by his certificates of stock. 

“The value of the property represented by 
each certificate cannot be fixed and is almost 
constantly changing. When a new enter- 
prize is launched, there must be opportunity 
for profit beyond interest charges and there 
must be enough securities issued to raise the 
desired amount of cash capital. To put it 
differently, a concern that was being floated 
and for which it was desired to get say $1,- 
000,000 cash capital might have to issue 
considerably more than that amount in 
securities in order to make its flotation pos- 
sible. Eventually the securities might ap- 
preciate greatly in the market as the corpora- 
tion prospered, and perhaps sell much above 
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par value. When a corporation furnishes a 
statement of assets and liabilities and of 
earnings the investor can figure the assets and 
profits a share just as well on no par stock as 
on a stock worth par. He is, therefore, in 
just as good a position to form his judgment 
as to the real worth of the stock. Where 
issues of preferred stock are made preferred 
as to participation in assets in the event of 
dissolution of the corporation, it is still neces- 
sary to have such class of stock of a nominal 
or par value, since its share of the assets must 
be limited. 

“The New York statute provides that when 
shares of common stock are to be issued without 
nominal or par value the certificate of in- 
corporation, among other things, shall state 
the number of shares that may be issued by 
the corporation. If there are to be any 
preferred shares, their general characteristics 
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and the value per share of such preferred stock 
is to be stated there and then.” 


Under the new law, “the amount of 
capital with which the corporation shall 
carry on business, which amount shall be 
not less than the amount of preferred 
stock (if any) authorized to be issued with 
a preference as to principal, and in addi- 
tion thereto, a sum equivalent to $5, or 
some multiple of $5 for every share au- 
thorized to be issued other than such pre- 
ferred stock; but in no event shall the 
amount of such capital be less than $500. 
The outstanding common shares, at not 
less than $5 a share, should be included in 
the capital stock, and appear on the 
balance sheet as a liability.” 





PLUTOCRATIC INCOMES OF MODERN 
ATHLETES 


created by the fact that the owners 

of the New York American League 
baseball team are paying $150,000 for the 
rights to a baseball player, and in addition 
engaging to pay the player $20,000 a sea- 
son for two seasons. The player is George 
Ruth, more familiarly known as Babe 
Ruth, who hit twenty-nine home runs 
last year, breaking all records. The total 
cost of his services will be $190,000 in two 
years, and the business men, Colonels Rup- 
ert and Huston, who are paying the money 
regard it as a sound investment. While 
Ruth receives the highest salary in base- 
ball, W. O. McGeehan, writing in the Home 
Sector, records Ty Cobb, of the Detroit 
club, as receiving $17,000 a year and Tris 
Speaker as receiving $12,000, or $2,400 a 
month for the five months of the season. 
When John McGraw, now an owner of the 
New York Giants, was the salaried man- 
ager he got $30,000 a year and, being a 
showman as well as a baseball man, was 
deemed well: worth it to the box office. 
Passing from baseball to other forms of 
sport that yield plutocratic incomes to a 
few of their exponents, there is Benjamin 
Leimer, better known as Benny Leonard, 
lightweight champion of the world. The 


GS created by of a sensation has been 


income of Benny Leonard, according to the 
writer in the Home Sector, is much greater 
than that of the President of the United 
States, being estimated at something like 
$120,000, and every dollar of it is derived 
from boxing three or four times a month. 
Giuseppe Carrora, known in the ring as 
Johnny Dundee, has boxed Leonard eight 
times and Leonard has not knocked him 
out. Johnny Dundee draws an income 
just about equal to that of the President of 
the United States, $75,000 a year. One 
of these days a referee will count ten over 
the prostrate form of Johnny Dundee and 
his income drawing powers will cease 
abruptly. The same thing will happen to 
Leonard in the course of events. Jack 
Dempsey will get something like a half 
million dollars if he meets Carpentier. 
Later on a new contender will loom up and 
that will mean another half million. Then 
there are the movies and the vaudeville 
tours. Jack Dempsey may earn two 
million dollars before the referee counts 
ten over him. 

Compare these incomes with the salary 
of a college professor, which is about $3,000 
a year. An associate professor in a uni- 
versity receives about $1,800 a year. In 
the colleges themselves, we are reminded, 
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they pay higher for athletics than for class- 
room intellect. Glenn Warner, football 
coach, is paid $10,000 a year, or more than 
most college presidents receive. Other 
coachers receive $8,000 a year and none 
would undertake to train a football team 
for less than $4,000. 


The time in which a professional athlete 


has any earning power as such is, however, 
very brief. Long before he is forty a pro- 
fessional athlete is elderly in a sporting 
sense, and his career is behind him. If he 
does not get it while the getting is good 


and keep it, he may become an object of 
charity. John L. Sullivan made over a 
million dollars, yet he died a poor man. 
Terry McGovern died with nothing buta 
meager income, raised for him througha 
benefit. Young Corbett (not James J.), 
who probably earned something like $400,- 
000 while he was boxing, has nothing to- 
day. Battlin Nelson, who earned as much 
or more, has very little left. Ad Wolgast 
has a few fragments of the $300,000 that 
he won. Fortunes slip through the fingers 
of such men or are carelessly flung aside. 





AMAZING INVENTIONS TO LOWER COSTS OF 
PRODUCTION 


UTOMATIC machinery to over- 
A come the high cost of production is 

being developed at an amazing rate 
and with remarkable results. As the New 
York Journal of Commerce points out, it is 
evident that a revolution is going on in the 
science and technic of production. One 
corporation, for instance, now has under con- 
struction machines to weigh the product, 
filt the box, wrap it and label it; having 
a capacity®f 15,000 finished boxes per day; 
machines to fold paper napkins, 100,000 
per day; machines to wrap sandwiches in a 
sanitary way without the aid of human 
touch; machines to make ice-cream cones 
at the rate of 2,400 per hour without the 
touch of the hand; machines to pit cherries, 
to wrap pieces of goods, to sew bags and 
turn them inside out, to paste label on 
phonograph records, to develop films. 
Machines that will automatically make 
boxes from sheets of cardboard; put them 
together, tuck in the bottom end, place 
jar or bottle with circular or directions 
therein and then tuck in the top, making 
a complete cartoned package without the 
touch of the human hand. Machines that 
will build up a carton or box; weigh and 
fill the same with powder or a floury sub- 
stance, place cover on box, then wrap the 
box completely with a printed wrapper and 
then place a trademark seal on each end of 
the package. Machines that will label 
bottles (120 per minute), bottles fed from 


magazine and labeled automatically. Ma- 
chines that will remove a cover from a box, 
place a product therein, place cover back 
on box, label the top of the box, place label 
around the side, and then fold a circular, 
placing the same around the box, fastening 
it to box with a tack driven into the box by 
the machine. Machines ironing and fold- 
ing sheets, pillow-cases, towels, handker- 
chiefs and napkins. Machines folding and 
labeling shoe and corset laces automatic- 
ally; large production per day. Machines 
that will automatically bind the four edges 
of advertizing glass slides used in moving- 
picture houses. Machines that will as- 
semble and wrap hard candies, rolling them 
into a package, producing 25,000 packages 
in a day. Machines that will automatic- 
ally wrap in foil chocolate bars and small 
candies. Machines that will automatically 
wrap in paper molasses kisses, hard can- 
dies, etc. Machines that will automatically 
wrap cigars in paper and foil. Machines 
that automatically wrap sandwiches or fold 
paper napkins. Machines that will auto- 
matically tie two tapes around piece goods, 
then wrap in paper, leaving the ticket on 
the outside of package. Machines for auto- 
matically assembling and producing vari- 
ous kinds of buttons and for cracking all 
kinds of nuts. These various inventions 
not only mean a great saving in production 
costs, but they will release an army of work- 
men for employment in other directions. 
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THE MAKING OF SILLY BILLY—A TALE OF A 
FOOL PUP 


This is a story by Ernest Thompson Seton of a bull-terrier that ‘‘made good.” 
are better than others, but to us all dog stories are good. 


Some dog stories 
This is one of the better ones. We find it in 


the Buick BULLETIN, published in Flint, Mich. Mr. Seton, as always, endows his animals, as soon 
as he introduces them, with individuality. Silly Billy, Old Thunder, the Terrible Turk and Old Reel- 


foot is each a personage as much as Bob Yancy is. 


E was the biggest* fool-pup I ever saw, 
Hence full of life and spirits, always 
going at racing speed, generally into 
mischief, breaking his heart if his master did 
not notice him, chewing up clothing, digging 
up garden stuff, going direct from a wallow in 
the pigstye to frolic in the baby’s cradle, get- 
ting kicked in the ribs by horses and tossed by 
cows, but still the same hilarious, rollicking, 
good-natured, energetic fool-pup, and given 
by common consent the fit name of Silly Billy. 
It was maddening to find that he had chewed 
up one’s leather glove, but it was disarming to 
have the good-natured little idiot come wag- 
ging his whole latter end south of the short 
ribs, offering the remaining glove as much as 
to say that ‘‘one that size was enough for any- 
one.” You had to forgive him, and it did not 
matter much whether you did or not, for the 
children adored him. Their baby arms were 
round his neck as much of the time as he could 
spare from his more engrossing duties. 

Every member of the family loved Silly 
Billy, but they wished from the bottom of 
their hearts that he might develop at least a 
glimmer of dog common sense. He was al- 
ready past the time when, with most bull- 
terriers, puppyhood ended; yet for his des- 
tined place among his master’s hunting dogs, 
he, it was judged, was not yet ripe enough. 

Bob Yancy was a hunter, a professional—and 
his special line was killing bears, mountain lions, 
lynxes, wolves and other such things classed 
as varmints, for whose destruction the State 
pays a bounty. Much of this hunting was 
done on the high level of ‘‘the chase,” but, asa 
rule, the mountains were too rough. The game 
either ran off altogether, or, by crossing some 
impossible barrier, got rid of the hunters and 
then turned on the dogs to scatter them to flight, 

That was the reason for the huge bear traps 
that were hanging in Yancy’s barn. Those 
formidable objects would not actually hold 
the bear a prisoner; but they would hold him 
back so that the hunters, even on foot, could 
overtake the victim. 





Te dogs, however, were the interesting 
part of the pursuit. Three kinds were 
needed. Exquisite trailers, whose noses could 
follow with sureness the oldest, coldest trail; 
swift runners for swift game; and intelligent 
fighters. The fighters had of course to be 
brave, but intelligence was more important; 
for the dogs were expected to nip at the bayed 
quarry from behind and spring back from his 
counter blow, rather than to close at final grips. 
Thus there were bloodhounds, greyhounds 
and a bulldog in the Yancy pack. Most of the 
pack had marked personality. There was 
Croaker, a small bitch with an exquisite nose 
and a miserable little croak for a bay. You 
could not hear her fifty feet away, but fortu- 
nately Big Ben was madly in love with her; he 
followed her everywhere and had a voice like 
the bell for which he was named. 

Then there was Old Thunder, a very brave 
dog,-with a fine nose. He was a combination 
of all good gifts and had been through many 
fights. Tho slow and feeble’ néw, he was 
respected by dogs and men. 

The bulldog is more conspicuous for courage 
than discretion, so that the post of bulldog to 
the pack was often open—the last bulldog had 
been buried with the bones of their last grizzly. 
But Yancy had secured a new one, a wonder. 
He was the product of a long line of fighting 
bulldogs. And when the new incumbent of the 
office arrived it was a large event to all the 
hunters. He was no disappointment, but a 
perfect beast of the largest size. Surly, savage 

-beyond his kind, the hunters at Yancy’s knew 
at once that they had a fighting treasure in the 
Terrible Turk. 

It was with some misgiving that he was 
turned loose on the ranch. He was so un- 
pleasant in his manner. He made no pre- 
tense of hiding his sense of contemptuous su- 
periority, and the pack seemed to accept him 
at his own value. Clearly, they were afraid 
of him. Only Silly Billy went bounding in 
hilarious friendliness to meet the great one; 
and a few minutes later flew howling with 
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pain to hide and whimper in the arms of his 
little mistress. Of course, in a world of brawn 
the hunters hdd to accept this from their prize 
fighter, and see in it a promise of mighty deeds 
to come. 

In the two weeks the Terrible Turk had 
quarreled with né@arly every hound in the pack. 
There was only one indeed’ that he had not 
actually injured. That was Old Thunder, 
There was a certain dignity about Thunder 
that even a dog respected, and, in this case, 
without any actual conflict, the Terrible Turk 
retired and the onlookers hoped that this 
augured for a kindly spirit they had not 
hitherto seen in him. 


@ ehar-gera was glowing on the hills when 
word came that Old Reelfoot, a famous 
cattle-killing grizzly, had reappeared in the 
Arrow-bell Cattle Range and was up to his old 
tricks, destroying live stock in a perfect mania 
for destruction. There was a big reward 
offered for Reelfoot. Besides, there was 
really a measure of glory attached to his de- 
struction, for every hunter in the country for 
several years back had tried to run the great 
grizzly down, and tried in vain. 

Bob Yancy was ablaze with hunting ardor 
when he heard the news. His only dread was 
that some rival might forestall him. It was a 
spirited procession that left the Yancy Claim 
that morning, headed for the Arrow-bell 
Ranch. Everything was in fine shape for the 
hunt, and we were well away when a discon- 
certing element was tumbled in among us. 
With many a yap of glee, there came bound- 
ing that fool bull-terrier, Silly Billy. 

Bob yelled ‘‘Go Home”’ till he was hoarse. 
Silly Billy would only go off a little way and 
look hurt; then make up his mind that the boss 
was only fooling and didn’t mean a word of it, 
and start again. He steered clear of the Ter- 
rible Turk, but otherwise occupied a place in 
all parts of the procession practically all of the 
time. 

No one wished him to come, no one was 
willing to carry him back, there was no way of 
stopping him, so Silly Billy came, self-ap- 
pointed, to a place on the first bear hunt of 
the season. 

That afternoon the party arrived at the 
Arrow-bell ranch and the expert bear man was 
shown the latest kill—a fine heifer, barely 
touched. The grizzly would surely come back 
for his next meal. Yes, an ordinary grizzly 
would, but Reelfoot was an extraordinary 
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animal. Just because it was bear fashion to 
come again soon, he might not return for a 
week. Yancy set a big trap by this kill, also 
seeking out the kill of a week gone by, five 
miles away, and setting by that another gap- 
ing pair of grinning cast-steel jaws. Then all 
retired to the hospitable ranch house. 

He who knows the grizzly will not besurprized - 
to hear that that night brought the hunter 
nothing and the next was blank. But the 
third morning showed that the huge brute had 
come in craftiness to his older kill.. The place 
of the trap was vacant, log and all were gone, - 
and all around were signs of an upset, many 
large tracks, so many that scarcely any were 
clear, but farther on we got the sign most 
sought, the 13-inch track of a monster grizzly © 
and the bunch on the right paw stamping it as 
Reelfoot’s trail. 

I had seen the joy blaze in Yancy before, 
but never like now. Letting the dogs run 
free, he urged them on with whoops of ‘‘Sic him, 
boys!" It was Croaker that first had the real 
trail, Big Ben was there to let the world know, 
then Thunder indorsed the statement. All 
the pack knew Thunder's voice and his judg- 
ment was not open to question. They left 
their different tracks, and flocked behind the 
leader, baying deep and strong at every bound, 
while the Turk came hurrying after and Silly 
Billy tried to make amends in noise for all he 
lacked in judgment. 


WAY we went, the bawling pack our 
guides. Many a long detour we had to 
make to find a horseman’s road, for the coun- 
try was a wilderness of rocky gullies. But we 
kept on, and within an hour the dinning of the 
pack, in a labyrinth of fallen trees, announced 
the bear—at bay. 

No one who has not seen it can understand 
the feeling of such an hour. The quick dis- 
mount, the tying of the nerve-tense horses, the 
dragging forth of guns, the swift creep forward, 
the vital questions, How is he caught? By 
one toe that will give? Or firmly by one leg? 
Is he free to charge as far as he can hurl the 
log? Or is he stalled in trees and helpless? 

Creeping from trunk to trunk we went, and 
once the thought flashed up, ‘‘which of us 
might not come back alive?” 

“Look out now, don’t get too close,” said 
Yancy. ‘‘Log and all, he can cover fifty feet 
while you make ten, and, I tell you, he won't 
bother about the dogs if he gets a chance at 
the men. He knows his game.” 
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The first peep, but it was a disappointment. 
There was the pack, bounding, seething, yell- 
ing, and back of some brush was some brown 
fur, that was all. But suddenly the brush 
swayed, and forth rushed a shaggy mountain 
of flesh, a tremendous grizzly—and charged at 
his tormentors, who scattered like flies when 
one strikes at a swarm of them. 

But the log on the trap caught on a stump 
and held him. 

This is the moment of all in the hunt. This 
is the time when you gauge your hounds. 
There was old Thunder baying, tempting the 
bear to charge, but ever with an eye to the safe 
retreat. There were the grey-hounds yapping 
and nipping at his rear; there in the background 
wisely waiting, reserving his power for the 
exact time, was the Terrible Turk; and here 
and there, bounding yapping, insanely busy, 
was Silly Billy, dediien into. the very jaws of 
death again and again, but saved by his ever 
restless activity, and proud of the bunch of 
bear’s wool in his teeth. 

Round and round they went as Reelfoot 
made his short furious charges, and even Turk 
kept back, baying gloriously, but biding his 
time for the very moment. And whatever side 
Old Thunder took, there Turk went too, and 
Yancy rejoiced for that meant that the fighting 
=e also good judgment and was not over 
rash. 


The fighting and baying swung behind a 
little bush. Yancy shouted to all to ‘‘Keep 
back.’”’ He knew the habits of the bear, and 
the danger of coming into range. But the 
shout of warning attracted the notice of the 
bear and straight for Bob he charged. 


Mas” a time before had Yancy faced a 
bear; and now he had his gun, but, 
ched on a small and shaky rotten log, he 

d no chance to shoot, and, swinging for a 
clearer view, upraised his rifle with a jerk— 
an: ill-starred jerk—for under it the rot- 
ten trunk cracked, crashed, went down; and 
Bob fell sprawling, helpless in among the 
tumbled logs, and now the grizzly had him in 
his power. 

We were horror-held. We dared not fire, 
the dogs and the man himself were right in 
line. The pack closed in. Their din was 
deafening. They sprang on the huge, haired 
flanks; they nipped the soggy heels, they 
hauled and held and did their best, but they 
were as flies on a badger or as rats on a land- 
slide. The brushwood switched, the small 
logs cracked, as he rushed, and Yancy would 
be in a moment more smashed with that fell 


paw. 

In a flash Old- Thunder saw the only way. 
The veteran of the pack ceased all half-way 
dashing at flank or heel. He leaped at the 

eat bear’s throat—but one swift sweep of 
that deadly paw and he went reeling back, 
bruised and shaken. He rallied, rushed as 
tho he knew how much depended on him, 
when the mighty warrior Turk, the hope and 
valor of the pack, long ape back, sprang 
forward and fastened with all his strength. 
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On the bear? No! On poor old Thunder, 
wounded, battered, winded—downed—seeking 
to save his master. On him the bulldog fast- 
ened with a grip of hate. This was what he 
had waited for. This was the time of times 
that he took to vent his pent-up, jealous rage. 
He my oe Thunder down to hold him strang- 
ling in the brushwood. 

The bear had freedom now to wreak revenge. 
But from the reeling, yapping pack there sprang 
a small white flash of fury, not for the mon- 
ster’s heel, not for his flank or his massive 
shoulder, but for his face, the only place where 
a dog could count in such a pbb « mon stand. 
Gripped as by an iron vice above the mon- 
ster’s eye, the huge head jerking back and 
forth made the little beast go flapping like a 
rag; but the dog hung on. The bear reared 
up to claw his anatgonist. It was Silly Billy. 

Bob scrambled to his feet and escaped. The 
huge brute seized the whirling white body in 
his paws—like stumps of trees—as a cat might 
seize a mousé, grip and wrenched him; tore 
his own flesh, and hurled the pup like a bundle 
far aside. Then, wheeling for a moment, the 
grizzly paused to seek the bigger foe, the man. 
The pack recoiled. Four rifles rang. Reel- 
foot’s elephantine bulk sank limp. Mo 
Turk, the dastard traitor Turk, closed bravely 
on the déad brute’s haunch and fearlessly tore 
out the hair. The pack sat lolling back, the 
battle done. 


OB YANCY’S face was set. He had seen 

it nearly all, and we supplied. the rest. 
Billy was wagging his whole latter end, in 
spite of some red-stained slashes on his ribs. 
Bob greeted him affectionately: ‘‘You dandy! 
It’s the finish that shows up the stuff a bear- 
dog is made of, an’ I tell you there ain’t noth- 
ing too good in Yancy’s Ranch for you.” 

“And you,” he said to the Turk, ‘‘Come 
here.” He took off his belt, put it through 
the collar of the Terrible Turk and led him to 
one side. A rifle cracked. Yancy kicked 
leaves and rubbish over the body of what had 
once been a big, strong bulldog. 

Heading all on the front of Yancy’s saddle 
in triumphal procession homeward, was Silly 
Billy, the hero of the day, his white coat stained 
with red, his body stiff and sore, but his exu- 
berant spirits little abated. He probably did 
not fully understand the feelings he had aroused 
but he did know that he was having a glorious 
time and that at last the world was responding 
to the love he had so bounteously squandered 
on it. 

Riding in a pannier on a packhorse was Old 
Thunder. In a few weeks he fully recovered 
from the combined mauling he got from the 
bear and the Turk. 

Billy himself was as fit as a fiddle within a 
month, and when half a year later he had shed 
his puppy ways, his good dog sense came forth 
in strength. Brave as a lion he had proved 
himself, full of life and energy, affectionate, 
true as steel, and within two years he was leader 
of the Yancy pack. They do not call him Silly 
now, but ‘‘Billy, the pup that made good.” 





= VOICES o/ Living Poets = 


WO American poets have been arous- 
ing somewhat surprized comment in 
England recently. They are Vachel 
Lindsay and Marguerite Wilkinson. Lind- 
say's first volume of poems, ‘General 
Booth Enters Into Heaven, and Other 
Poems,” has been published in London by 
Chatto & Windus, and a reviewer in the New 
Statesman speaks praisefully of it. Lind- 
say is spoken of as ‘“‘the most interesting 
and promising of contemporary American 
poets,”” and, quoting from the title poem, 
the reviewer says: ‘‘This is original without 
effort, unexpected without contortion. It 
surprizes the reader into attention; but 
when he examines the nature of his re- 
sponse to the poetry, he finds that he has 
been excited, not by any peculiarity or 
mannerism, but merely by simplicity and 
vigor of expression.” 
Lindsay, we are told, is ‘something like 
a truly American poet,’’ and “‘it is to be 
hoped that his own country will cherish 
him and that this country [England] will 
be given further opportunities of knowing 
him.” As Mr. Lindsay is contemplating 
a reading and lecturing trip to England 
this fall the reviewer's wish will probably 
be gratified. We hope that Lindsay will 
not confine his presentations too exclu- 
sively to his “pieces for shouting."” The 
temptation will be great, for England has 
never gotten over her notion that the ‘“‘wild 
barbaric yawp”’ is the true American type 
of poetry. They will eat up the ‘‘Congo” 
and the ‘Daniel Jazz” and call for more. 
Marguerite Wilkinson's critical compila- 
tion, ‘New Voices,” is spoken of by a re- 
viewer in the London Spectator as ‘‘a most 
remarkable book”’ and as a “‘portent.”’ In 
its pages, we are told, are ‘‘suddenly dis- 
played ...a whole quantity of poets 
whose work is both unknown to English 
readers and is worth looking at."’ But 
what is still more surprizing to the reviewer 
is the quality of Mrs. Wilkinson's criticism. 
He calls it ‘“‘the most remarkable body of 


criticism of modern poetry, and perhaps of 
poetry in general, that has as yet appeared.” 
Of the American poets represented in the 
volume, J. G. Fletcher, Amy Lowell, Eu- 
nice Tietjens and Edwin Markham are 
referred to as “perhaps the most success- 
ful,"" but Vachel Lindsay, ‘‘is, of course, a 
curious and powerful figure who stands in 
a category by himself.'’ Here is a general 
criticism that is worthy of consideration: 
“To many English readers these American 
modernists will probably appear to have 
knocked the classics from under their feet 
without having quite found satisfactory 
planks out of which to make a new plat- 
form. They produce rather an effect of 
people enduring the discomforts of hang- 
ing by their arms with their legs dangling.” 


There is a great temptation, in review- 
ing ‘“‘Poems By A Little Girl’’ (Stokes), to 
be carried away by sheer enjoyment and 
lose the critical poise. The author, Miss 
Hilda Conkling, is the daughter of Grace 
Hazard Conkling, of Smith College, whose 
poems are as authentic as anything America 
has produced in the last ten years. Hilda 
is but nine years old and the first of the 
poems in this volume were produced by 
her between the ages of four and five. She 
would stop in her play and tell her mother 
that she had some “beautiful words’’ for 
her, and proceed to speak them. Mrs. 
Conkling soon appreciated their signifi- 
cance and began to write them down just 
as they were spoken, without arousing the 
child's suspicions or creating any self-con- 
sciousness. ‘‘I know of no other instance,” 
says Amy Lowell, in aa introduction, “in 
which such really beautiful poetry has 
been written by a child.” After quoting 
a number of passages, Miss Lowell says: 
“No matter who wrote them, those pas- 
sages would ‘be beautiful, the oldest poet 
in the world could not improve upon them; 
and yet the reader has only to turn to the 
text to see the incredibly early age at which 
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such expressions came into the author’s 
mind.”’ There are 107 separate poems in 
the volume. Some of them have been 
published in Poetry, Contemporary Verse, 
St. Nicholas and other magazines, and 
some have been reprinted in these pages. 
There are at least a dozen that we would 
like to reproduce now. They have not 
only the beauty of childhood but the sheer 
beauty that would bewitch if they were 
written by an adult. The combination is 
irresistible. Here are specimens. The 


first two were spoken before the age of six. 
All are unchanged by Mrs. Conkling, ex- 
cept that she has furnished the titles. 


POEMS OF A LITTLE GIRL 
By HiLpA CONKLING 


FOR YOU, MOTHER 


HAVE a dream for you, Mother, 
Like a soft thick fringe to hide your eyes. 
I have a surprize for you, Mother, 
Shaped like a strange butterfly. 
I have found a way of thinking 
To make you happy; 
I have made a song and a poem 
All twisted into one. 
If I sing, you listen; 
If I think, you know. 
I have a secret from everybody in the world 
full of people 
But I cannot always remember how it goes; 
It is a song 
For you, Mother, 
With a curl of cloud and a feather of blue 
And a mist 
Blowing along the sky. 
If I sing it some day, under my voice, 
Will it make you happy? 


WATER 


HE world turns softly 

Not to spill its lakes and rivers. 
The water is held in its arms 
And the sky is held in the water. 
What is water, 
That pours silver, 
And can hold the sky? 


TREE-TOAD 


REE-TOAD is a small gray person 
With a silver voice. 
Tree-toad is a leaf-gray shadow 
That sings. 
Tree-toad is never seen 
Unless a star squeezes through the leaves, 
Or a moth looks sharply at a gray branch. 
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How wuld it be, I wonder, 

To sing patiently all night, 

Never thinking that people are asleep? 
Raindrops and mist, starriness over the trees, 
The moon, the dew, the other little singers, 
Cricket . . . toad ... leaf rustling... 
They would listen: 

It would be music like weather 

That gets into all the corners 

Of out-of-doors. 


Every night I see little shadows 

I never saw before. 

Every night I hear little voices 

I never heard before. 

When night comes trailing her starry cloak, 

I start out for slumberland, 

With tree-ioads calling along the roadside. 

Good-night, I say to one, Geod-by, I say to an- 
other: - 

I hope to find you on the way 

We have traveled before! 

I hope to hear you singing on the Road of Dreams! 


‘ DANDELION 


O LITTLE soldier with the golden helmet," 
What are you guarding on my lawn? 

You with your green gun 

And your yellow beard, 

Why do you stand so stiff? 

There is only the grass to fight! 


A THING FORGOTTEN 


Wiss owl is not gloomy; 

Black bat is not sad. 

It is only that each has forgotten 

Something he used to remember: 

Black bat goes searching . . . searching . . . 
White owl says over and over 

Who? What? Where? 


THREE THOUGHTS OF MY HEART 


As I was straying by the forest brook 
I heard my heart speak to me: 
Listen ; said my heart, 

I have three thoughts for you... 

A thought of clouds, 

A thought of birds, 

A thought of flowers. 


I sat upon a cushion of moss, 

Listening, 

Where the light played, and the green shadows: 
What would you do . . . l asked my heart... 
If you were a floating ship of the sky... 

If you were a peering bird... 

If you were a wild geranium? 


And my heart made answer: 
That is what I wonder and wonder! 
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After all it is life I love, 

After all I am a living thing, 

After all I am the heart of you... 
I am content! 


Here is a charming lyric from Harper's 
Magazine—charming but not quite con- 
vincing : 


THE QUEST 
By Jessiz B. RITTENHOUSE 
| WOULD go soon; for if I stay 
You will have gone so far 


I cannot find you in that place 
Where the most radiant are. 


And all eternity will be 
A seeking after you— 
A coming to some gate to find 
That you have just passed through. 


The song of the plow has often been 
sung but never more melodiously than in 
the following poem from the A/flantic 


Monthly and never more significantly than 
now when half of the world is in a mortal 
struggle with starvation: 


SPRING IN THE STUDY 
By OLIVE TiLForD DARGAN 


yu is this sudden gayety that shakes 
the grayest boughs? 

A voice is calling fieldward—’tis time to start 
the plows! 

To set the furrows rolling, while all the old 
crows nod; 

And deep as life, the kernel, to cut the golden 
sod. 

The pen—let nations have it;—we’ll plow a 
while for God. 


When half the things that must be done are 
greater than our art, 

And half the things that must be done are 
smaller than our heart, 

And poorest gifts are dear to burn on altars 
unrevealed, 

Like music comes the summons, the challenge 
from the weald! 

‘They tread immortal measure who make a 
mellow field!’ 


The planet’s rather pleasant, alluring in its 
way; 

But let the plows be idle, and none of us can 
stay. 

Here’s where there is no doubting, no ghosts 
uncertain stalk, 
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A-traveling with the plow beam, beneath the 
sailing hawk, 

Cutting the furrow deep and true where Des- 
tiny will walk. 


In the London Spectator the loss of a 
Thomas cat is felicitously poetized. We 
like all the poem, but we love the last line 
and the happy effect of the italicized word. 


VALEDICTORY 
By F. H. 


AREWELL, friend Thomas: now you go 
the way 
Appointed unto cats as unto men: 
Those yellow eyes, that patch of fuzzy grey, 
We shall not see again. 


You slew your thousands: did you ever think 
Of some great Super-Cat, supernal, vast, 

That waits and waits and waits without a wink 
And gets you at the last? 


(I do not think you did, for you were not 
What I would call a philosophic cat, 
Bent rather on the Moment and the Spot 

Than abstract things like that.) 


Of dispraise let no other word be said, 

For well you kept the house against the Foe, 
Obedient to the pact our fathers made 

Ever so long ago. 


But now the hunt is up: the careless mice 
Scamper unchallenged on the kitchen floor, 

Making the most of that strange armistice 
They never knew before; 


And all your pleasant visions on the hearth 
(We watched your nostrils twitching as you 
lay) , 
Are vanished with your little life on earth— 
A dream no less than they. 


That royal mien, that condescending air, 

The ancient wisdoms in your eye-balls’ glow, 
We shall remember for a little while, 

And then we too shall go: 


We too, who in our time chased paper balls, 
Thinking them very kernels of the Truth: 

We too, who rent the air with caterwauls, 
(Especially in youth). 


Farewell; a pleasant journey o’er the Styx; 
And when you reach the shores of Erebus, 
If Cerberus tries any of his tricks, 
There will be such a fuss! 


With all this craze over new and uncon- 
ventional forms, or no forms at all, in 
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verse, it is significant to find the sonnet— 
one of the most highly conventionalized 
of all forms—more than holding its own. 
None of the new poets, those who have 
come into notice in the last three or four 
years, has made more rapid progress in 
the favor of those who really know and 
love good poetry than has been made by 
David Morton, and four fifths of his work 
is done in the sonnet form. Here, from 
Smart Set, is one of his latest: 


I HAVE NO WORD 
By Davip Morton 


7 HAVE no word to say the things you are: 
I strive and grope and stammer names— 
and fail; 
And you are still the unimagined star, 
The invisible tide, the light behind the sail. 
Moon shadows lie like lace upon the grass, 
And these are you in exquisite design; 
The troubled wheat, when noon-winds wake 
and pass, 
Give hint of you in every flowing line. 


I have discovered you where twilight seas 
Fall silent and a silver barque goes by, 
Yet were you more than this,—than all of 
these: 
A beauty not of earth or sea or sky, 
But something free in each most lovely fame, 
Eluding still the prison of a name. 


We like the swing of this next poem, 
from the Century. It is crowded with de- 
tail and aglow with variegated color effects, 
but each detail and each color adds to the 
harmony of the picture. The author is an 
illustrator as well as a poet and his illus- 
trations for this poem are as enticing as 
his words. 


BIRTHDAY OF LOUIS ELEVENTH 
In “Our Farr VILLE oF Parts,” A. D. 1461. 
By Leon D’Emo 


Gux and steel and harness thongs; 
Saddle, poignard, purse; 

Soldiers, doxies, gentlemen, 
Noblemen, and worse; 

Poets, panders, peasantry; 

Thief and nun and nurse; 

Judge and priest and proctor, 

Mass and sob and curse. 


Riches, stenches, happiness, 
Poverty and woe; 
Men-at-arms at every gate, ' 
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Arquebus and bow; 
Honesty and treachery, 
Friend and bitter foe, 

In “our fayre ville of Paris” 
Four hundred years ago. 


Natives of the Soldan's realm, 
Saracen and Dane; 

Picard and Burgundian 

Plot and plot again; 

Wheel and block and prison, 
Hunger, death, and pain; 

Shackle, rack, and torture-room. ' 
Christ has died in vain, 


Alley, place, and palace, 
River, dark and fell; 
Tavern-den and bagnio 
Anterooms to hell; 
Beggars sore and lousy, 
Lepers with their bell; 
Bugle, horn, and tucket; 
Tocsin, chime, and knell. 


Ignorance, intolerance, 
Superstition, hate; 

Bigotry, hypocrisy 

On lust and honor wait; 

As tho a demon serving mass 

The sacred wafer ate, 

The shining knights come riding to ' 
The birthday of the state. 


Power, lineage, and wealth, 
Piety a-show; 

The stained-glass of Our Lady’s 
Pictured windows glow, 

As burly Louis goes to mass 
His gratitude to show 

In “our fayre ville of Paris’ 
Four hundred years ago. 





There is great beauty of mood and fancy é 
in George O’Neill’s first volume of poems 
—‘The Cobbler in Willow Street and | 
Other Poems’’ (Boni & Liveright). Read- 
ing it is, as Zoe Akins says in an introduc- 
tion, like walking in a garden. You see 
not only the flowers but the birds and but- 
terflies, the trees and the sky, and you feel 
the rustle‘of the winds and the glow of 
summer. He is a young man, still in the 
early twenties, but his work has none of 
the rawness we associate with first vol- 
umes of verse. It has the deft touch of a 
master of technique. He gets his effects 
without straining for them. Most of his 
poems are picture work, but pictures seen 
by the mind as well as the eye. Occasion- 
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ally, as in the poem, ‘‘On The Light Reeds,’ 
he strikes-a deeper note of meditation. 
We reproduce below this poem: 


ON THE LIGHT REEDS 
By GreorGe O’ NEILL 


CANNOT find the truth that men have told, 
But only know the beauty of a song; 
And nothing truer than the white sea-foam 
Feathering where the gold beach-grass is 
long; 


Or truer than a high complacent pine 
Pointed to stars upon a lifted hill; 

Or any eloquence of harmony 
Telling as much as when a wind falls still. 


Men with their speech have made an unreal 
world; 
For I have watched the flight of aimless 
birds, 
Feeling the truth of it within my heart 
Dispelled . . . when I have sought to give 
it words. 


One of the most satisfying things Mr. 
Benet has given us for a long time is this 
from the Century. It is full of color and the 
last line is a stroke of genius: 


DUST OF THE PLAINS 
By WIL.L1AM RosE BENET 


RAILS unreeling past the brass gate-bars, 
Loud-capped tourists with brown cigars, 

Idle chatter and a giggling girl, 

And the plains’ dust rising whirl on whirl— 

Rising and spreading like eagle wings, 

Ghostily hosting the redskin kings! 


A bed of live coals the sunset sky, 

All cherry embers, pulsed on high. 

Mesas like giant buffalo 

Loomed, like the ghosts of long ago. 

And the silver rails reeled out, thinned far 
From the clickaclacket of our flying car. 


Oglallas, Arapahoes, fighting Utes 

Wheeled from the shadow of the buttressed 
buttes; 

Painted Sioux, Cheyennes, Shoshones, 

Clinging, swinging from their piebald ponies; 

Squaws and tepee-poles trailing by 

Through the purple twilight of the flaring sky. 


Bears’ claws and beads on twisted wires, 
Sign of the Seven Council Fires, 
War-bonnets dancing, feathered with flame, 
Out of the golden dust they came, 


Trotting, trotting their ancient trail, 
Lo-hallooing their spectral hail: 


They that crouched ere our time began, 
Smoking the pipe of Powhatan; 

Kin of the panther, hawk, and snake: 
Birch canoes on the moonlit lake, 
Creeping death on the forest path, 
Wind of the desert, whirling wrath! 


Wild and vigilant, stoic, fierce, 
Circling the road of the pioneers; 
Spirits of lightning, wind, and rain, 
And the golden corn of the open plain; 
Bronzed hard riders with flying hair, 
Lords and gods of the open air! 


Out of the dust, the dust of the plain, 

In phantom phalanx they rise again; 

Far from our cities of stone and glass, 
Restless forever their legions pass; 

Red Cloud and Black Moon's silent braves 
Filling the West like an ocean's waves! 


Black stood the mesas against the sky, 
Gorges tossed back our clamoring cry. 
Back from our track fled the skein of rails, 
Binding the distance, bearing the mails, 
Winding the world on steely thread, 

And ‘‘Let me tell you,” a drummer said. 


Out of the depths of a harrowing ex- 
perience Mrs. Kilmer brings us this vital 
and terribly poignant poem, published in 
the Bookman: 


THE GARDEN 
By ALINE KILMER 


AXP now it is all to be done over again 
And what will come of it only God can 
know. 
What has become of the furrows ploughed by 
pain 
And the hopes set row on row? 


Where are the lines of beautiful bending trees? 
The gracious springs, the depths of delicate 


shade? 
The sunny spaces loud with the humming of 
bees, 
And the grassy paths in the garden my life 
had made? 


Lightning and earthquake now have blasted 
and riven, 
Even the trees that I trusted could not 
stand; . 
Now it lies here to the bitter winds of Heaven 
A barren and a desolated land. 
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“ Woodrow Wilson and His Work, by William 
E. Dodd, Professor of American History in the 
‘University of Chicago (Doubleday, Page), is a 
remarkable panegyric. In the hour when the 
President's political fortune seems to be at its 
lowest ebb, Professor Dodd declares: ‘Unless 
democracy itself should fail, he will be read and 
quoted hundreds of years from now, as Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln are read and quoted now.” 
The President’s weakness, according to this 
authority, is that of most idealists—he tried to 
accomplish something beyond human power. 
Professor Dodd quotes President Wilson him- 
self as expressing, before the Paris Political 
Science Association, bitter disappointment over 
what he had been able to do. The book con- 
cludes: “‘The fame of the man who now lies ill 
in the White House can never be forgotten, the 
ideals he has set and the movement he has 
pressed so long and $0 ably cannot fail. It isa 
compelling, almost a tragic story.” 


The Eastern Question and Its Solution, by 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University 
of Pennsylvania (Lippincott), points out that 
“the war is not over, nor will it be, until the 
Eastern Question has been disposed of.’’ Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, whose writings on the ancient 
and modern East make him an authority in this 
field, takes the position that the system of 
maridates evolved by the Peace Conference will 
not work out satisfactorily. He proposes, in 
its place, a system of international commissions, 
which, operating in conjunction with a league 
of nations, should eventuate in practical self- 
ae ape of the peoples freed from the 

urkish yoke. Great Britain, France and the 
United States, he says, should be represented on 
these commissions, together with representa- 
tives of two or three other powers especially 
interested, and—an important point—there 
should also be representation on each commis- 
sion of the native population. 


Before the War, by Lord Haldane (Funk & 
Wagnalls), establishes its author, in the view of 
the London Saturday Review, as the ablest 
Secretary of State who ever sat in the sanctum 
of the English War Office. It was he who made 
it possible to throw the Expeditionary Force 
under Lord French across the Channel in time 
to stem the onward rush of the Germans in the 
summer of 1914. Yet this service was ob- 
scured by popular criticism which forced his 
retirement and kept his name under a cloud. 
He once referred to Germany as his ‘spiritual 
home.” The English could not forget it. 





They called him, after the war broke out, 
“‘pro-German,”’ “pacifist,” and “traitor.” In 
his new book he re-establishes his reputation 
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and furnishes inside information not only 
regarding diplomacy in England but also 
regarding the conferences he attended in 
Berlin ‘‘before the war.”’ 


The Peace in the Making, by H. Wilson 
Harris (Dutton), presents in a simple and lucid 
way just what was done at the Peace Confer- 
ence by the commissions from the several coun- 
tries, the Council of Ten and the Council of 
Four. Mr. Harris was for three months special 
correspondent of the London Daily News in 
Paris, and had the best of opportunities for 
coming into close contact with leaders of 
thought. He speaks of Hoover, as, perhaps, the 
biggest man at the Conference, but, he says, 
not many people, even in Parjs, recognized him 
as such. ‘The Director-General of Relief kept 
far too much in the background for that.” 


The New Frontiers of Freedom, by Major 
E. Alexander Powell (Scribner's), is a rather 
depressing picture of the present situation in 
the Balkans. The author has lately visited 
Rumania, Albania, Greece and the adjoining 
countries, and, from the Alps to the Agean, 
from Fiume to Constantinople, he finds 
wrangling, bitter and suspicious peoples, dis- 
satisfied with the peace settlement and disin- 
clined to resume normal conditions of work. 
One interesting feature of the book is Major 
Powell's derogatory view of the Greeks. He 
thinks that they are entirely unfit to be en- 
trusted with the control of Mohammedan po 
ulations, In the problem created by Fiume, he 
sides with President Wilson. Fiume, he says, 
should become a free state. 


Memories, by Lord Fisher (Doran), is the 
autobiography of a type that may some day be 
as extinct as the dodo. Already, as one critic 
puts it, Lord Fisher seems legendary. He 
entered the British Navy as a midshipman 
when he was thirteen, and rose to become 
Admiral of the Fleet. He is a master of in- 
vective, a worshipper of royalty, and he boasts 
that he can still enjoy pudding and treacle as 
much as when he went on board the Victory 
in 1854. One of the gifts that he extols is insub- 
ordination. ‘‘Nelson’s] greatest achievements 
were all due to his disobeying orders. .. . Any 
fool can obey orders.” He also says: ‘‘War is 
Big Conceptions and Quick Decisions. Thinkin 
Oceans. Shoot at Sight! The essence of war 
is Violence. Moderation in war is Imbecility.” 


Recreation, by Sir Edward Grey (Houghton, 
Mifflin), owes its distinction not to its author's 
prominence as a statesman, but to his simple 
humanity. It celebrates the joys df the an- 
gler’s art and of pastoral adventure. One page 
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tells the story of a walk which Viscount Grey 
took with Mr. Roosevelt in Epping Forest for 
the purpose of listening to English song birds. 

Labor and the Common Welfare, by Samuel 
Gompers, compiled and edited by Hayes Rob- 
bins (Dutton), is a collection of speeches and 
writings stretching over a period of thirty-five 
years. Mr. Gompers’ life is revealed here as 
that of a man who has devoted himself to one 
aim—the organization of the working-class. 
“It is largely to his credit,” Ordway Tead re- 
marks, in the New York Evening Post, “that 
organized labor came through the war period 
with an enrolment close upon five million 
workers. It is largely to the credit of the 
movement which he has led with effective unity 
and singleness of mind that levels of wage rates 
have been forced to bear some relation to livin 
costs, that working hours have been for 
dowg to eight, that working-class organizations 
have been recognized as the official negotiators 
and spokesmen of the workers in agreeing upon 
terms of employment with hundreds of em- 
ployers, and in voicing the demands of labor 
in legislative halls.” 

The Spirit of Selective Service, by Major 
General E. H. Crowder (Century), is the story 
of American conscription during the war by 
the man who put the conscriptive machinery 
into effect. General Crowder is convinced 
that no modern war can be carried on effect- 
ively under the volunteer system. He advo- 
cates universal military training as a permanent 
American institution. He is also convinced 
that the administrative structure called into 
being by the draft might be used to advantage 
in industrial disputes, and he sketches an 
elaborate scheme, embracing local, state and 
national councils of workmen and employers, 
which should meet and attempt to settle dif- 
ferences by peaceful discussion. 

Russia as an American Problem, by John 
Spargo (Harper), is recommended by William 
C. Redfield, former Secretary of Commerce, as 
valuable and interesting. Mr. Spargo sees 
Russia as the center, and the prize, of a new 
struggle of the nations. On the one side is 
Germany, on the other, Japan. Before the 
war, Germany dominated Russia. Now, Japan 
is taking the aggressive. Russia’s resources 
are incalculably great; her need is for organiz- 
ing, executive help and the kind of initiative 
available in American engineers, technicians, 
etc. If America does not furnish it, some one 
else will, Mr. Spargo argues, and probably it 
will be Japan. 

The Ground and Goal of Human Life, 
by Charles Gray Shaw (University Press, 
N. Y.), is a thoughtful effort to define the 
motives which, for Professor Shaw at least, 
make life worth living. His point of view is 
that culture, rather than altruistic “social 
service,” will bring joy to mankind. “If art 
rather than industry,” he says, “‘is to save the 
world, one may thus assert that esthetic per- 
sonality, the living of one’s own life, rather 
than industrial efficiency, is to be the ineans 
of human salvation.” 
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Bis umes end Abe ae See 
by Boris Sidis (Badger), propounds a thoro- 
going and extreme individualism. Dr. Sidis 
distrusts “hygienic and eugenic societies, boards 
of health and municipal councils . . . for the 
paternalistic control and alleged welfare of 
citizens.” The highest development of so- 
ciety, he says, can be attained only by letting 
each member cultivate his own personality, 
unhampered by external coercion: “put no 
barriers to man’s self-expression, lay no chains 
on man, put no taboos on the human spirit.” 


Woman Triumphant, by V. Blasco Ibanez 
(Dutton), was, in its original Spanish form, 
“La Maja Desnuda,”’ taking its title from a 
famous painting of a nude woman by Goya in 
the Prado Museum in Madrid. It tells the 
story of an artist’s love and ambition, and it 
is well worthy of the author of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” There may 
be contemporary novelists of deeper philos- 
ophy, with a keener sense of beauty, finer in 
moral purpose, more richly dowered with the 
ed to evoke laughter or tears, says T. R. 

barra in the New York Times; but “Ibanez is 
the great story-teller of today. In sheer ability 
to narrate, to make even the minutest analyses 
of the thought processes of his characters part 
of his action, he stands peerless.” 


The Thunderbolt, by G. Colmore (Thomas 
Seltzer), has been characterized by a reviewer 
in the London Nation as “‘the most remark- 
able piece of modern fiction during the last 
five years.”’ It is a tale of a mother, a child 
and a nurse, and it is laid in Stottleham, an 
hour’s journey from London. Three hundred 
pages irradiate the social life of a typical small 
town. The child grows up and goes abroad. 
Then falls the thunderbolt! When the story 
passes to its tragic conclusion, it grips the 
reader with undeniable power. 


The Romantic Woman, by Mary Borden 
(Knopf), is a study of disillusionment. The 
heroine of the story is an American heiress 
who marries in India an English captain and 
goes with him to London. She is shocked by 
the way in which he and his relatives and 
cronies look upon life. She is disappointed 
in England and disappointed in America. 
The difference between the old aristocracy 
and the new, as she sees them, is that the old 
is disillusioned andjweary with strange expe- 
riences and that our own is still avid for them. 


We Moderns, by Edwin Muir (Knopf), is 
the confession of a Nietzschean. Mr. Muir 
(or Moore as he called himself when his book 
appeared in England) lives in Glasgow and 
preaches life as ‘“‘a sacrament,” as “joy tri- 
umphing over fate.” For “the character of 
tragedy is not negative nor condemnatory, 
but deeply affirmative and joyous.” Mr. 
Muir ae a nay as a symptom 4 
mental poverty. e pays homage to Goethe 
and Ibsen. The ideal he sets before us is that 
of a “‘yes-sayer,” facing destiny courageously 
and proudly, undaunted by the impenetrable 
shadows that loom ahead. 
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“God Save the King” 


A butcher one day put up a sign reading: 

“Purveyor to His Majesty.” Wishing to im- 

on upon this, he added, ‘‘God Save the 
ing.’’—T yrihans (Christiania). 


Lucid 


A recent blizzard in Boston resulted in the 
following situation described in a Boston paper: 
A clerk who had to commute to his work in 
town, telephoned to his office one morning: 
“I’m sorry, but I'll not be able to get in town to 
work this morning; I haven't reached home 
last night, yet!’’ 


All About Engines 


The sweet young thing was being shown 
through the Baldwin locomotive works. 
“What is that thing?’’ she asked, pointing with 
her dainty parasol. 

“That,” answered the guide, “is an engine 
boiler.” 

She was an up-to-date young lady and 
at once became interested. “And why do 
they boil engines?” she inquired 
again. 

“To make the engine tender,” 
politely answered the resourceful 
guide.—The Truth Seeker. 


Mrs. Wharton and the Parlor 
Maid 


Edith Wharton, engaging a maid 
for her apartment, interviewed 
one whose name might very appro- 
priately have been Miss Doolittle. 
“Of course, madam,” said this 
girl, ‘‘you won't expect me to 
sweep?” “Oh, no, indeed.” ‘Nor 
answer the doorbell?” ‘Certainly 
not.”” “Nor " “No, no,"’ Mrs. 
Wharton interrupted, graciously. 
“I expect none of these things 
from my parlor maid. I only want 
her to look at, and for that you 
are too plain.” 








His Favorite Parable 


Parson—Do you know the para- 
bles, my child? 

ese vey sir. 

arson—And which of the para- 

bles do you like best? 

Johnnie—I like the one where 
somebody loafs and fishes.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 





What the Doctor Took 


There is an old negro living in Memphis who 
was taken ill several days ago and called a 
physician of his race to prescribe for him. But 
the old man did not seem to be getting any 
better, and finally a white physician was called. 

Soon after arriving he felt the negro’s pulse 
for a moment, and then examined his tongue. 

“Did your other doctor take your tempera- 
ture?” he asked his patient, kindly. 

“T don’t know, sah,"’ he answered, feebly. 
“T hadn’t missed anything but my watch as 
yet, boss.""—Philadelphia Star. 


Why Mention It? 


Mary Ellen, “oop fro’ the country,” got 
into an omnibus. Presently the conductor 
said affably: “Your fare, miss.’’ The girl 
blushed. The conductor repeated, ‘Your 
fare, miss,’’ and the girl blushed more deeply. 
By this time the conductor began to look fool- 
ish. After a pause, he again repeated: ‘Miss, 
your fare."” ‘‘Well,’’ said the girl, “they do 


say I’m good-looking at home, but I don’t see 
why you want to say it out loud.” 











“Mother, won't you please speak to baby? She's sitting on the 
fly-paper an’ there's a lot o’ flies waitin’ to get on. 


—BHar per's Magasine. 
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Soldiers Unafraid 


Corporal Johnson’s squad was advancing 
under a hail of machine-gun bullets, with 
shrapnel and high explosives bursting all 
around. “Hey, there, Sam,” called one of the 
dough-boys to his neighbor, “scare me, will 
you; I’ve got the hiccups.”—The American 
Legion Weekly. j 


Out of Proportion 
It was Arthur’s first visit to the 


ZOO. 

“What did you think of the 
animals?” inquired Uncle Frank 
after the return home. 

“Seems to me,” said the boy, 
thoughtfully, “that the kangaroo 
and the elephant ought to trade 
tails.""—The Truth Seeker. 


The ‘‘Coos”’ and the Pump 


A Scottish farmer one day called 
to a farm-hand: 

“Here, Tam, gang roon and gie 
the coos a cabbage each, but min’ 
ye gie the biggest ta the coo that 
gies the maist milk.” 

The boy departed to do his bid- 
ding, and on his return the farmer 
asked if he had done as he was 
told. 

“Aye, maister,” replied the lad. 
“IT gied ’em a cabbage each, and 
hung the biggest cen on the pump 
handle.” 

Man’s Pay 


Marie had most pronounced 
ideas as to the rights and wrongs 
of her sex. 

“Don’t you think that a woman 
should get a man’s pay?” she was asked. 

After a moment’s reflection Marie replied: 
‘Well, I think she should let him have car- 
fare and lunch money out of it.”—Everybody’s. 


Floating on the Piano 


“The fact that I am a good musician,” said 
a country lady, “was the means of saving my 
life during the flood in our town a few years 
ago.” “How was that?” asked the young lady 
who sang. ‘Well, when the water struck our 
home my husband got on the folding bed and 
floated down the street till rescued.”” ‘And 
what did you do?” “Why, I accompanied 
him on the piano.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Nomenclature 


A pair of twins was born in the Back Bay 
district. A bright boy set about to try to 
name them. e said, “Will they be called 
Peter and Repeater?” But no. His mother 
would not listen to the name Peter. Then he 
said, ‘‘Let them be called Max and Climax.” 

“No,” she said, ‘“They are both little girls, 
so we cannot name one of them Max.” 

Then he said after much thought, ‘‘Let them 
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be called Kate and Duplicate.” After that his 
head was bandaged, and he was sent out to 
play.—Union Signal. 


Rum’s Seven Cardinal Virtues 


It interfered with work—therefore it pro- 
moted the play instinct. 





Monk: “Hey, duck your head! Here comes an aeroplane.” 


—R. B. Fuller in Harper'sMagazine. 


It made healthy people sick—thereby incul- 
cating the value of health. 

It filled the jails Sunday morning—thereby 
saving thousands from the movie mania. 

It wrecked homes—in that way hastening the 
happiness of those unhappily wedded. 

It caused the tongue to wag—thereby pro- 
moting truth telling. 

It kept late hours—thereby curing insomnia. 

It gave some men “Dutch courage’—which 
is better than none.—Benjamin De Casseres, in 
the New York Evening Sun. 


No Inducement. 


The recruiting officer was having a slow day. 
Prospect after prospect had been interviewed, 
but all seemed to have some fundamental ob- 
jection to joining up. Finally there appeared 
a long, lean youth who studied the posters 
with more than the usual degree of interest. 
The recruiting officer perked up. 

“Like to join the service, buddy?” he in- 
quired. ‘Like to see the world?” 

“Sure would.” 

“Like to get three square meals a day?” 

“Sure would.’ 
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“Like to get i clothes and your rent and 
everything free?’’ 
“Sure would.”’ 
“And have a chance to save your wages?” 
“Sure would. Say, how much do you pay?” 
. “Thirty dollars a month.” 


. The lean one shuffled away. ‘Aw, gwan,” 


he grumbled. ‘I knowed there was a trick in 
{t somewhere. I kin borrow that much.”— 
The Home Sector. 


Humor in the Irish Courts 


In an article in the Nineteenth Century, 
Major Ronald Ross recalls the time when 
Ireland was regarded as the home of wit and 
humor. Now, he says, the spirit of humor 
seems almost extinguished by political strife. 
His memory goes back to happier days, and he 
tells, among other stories, the following: 


“In a murder case, after an adjournment, the 
Irish interpreter was observed to speak to a 
Crown witness in the Box. Counsel at once 
started up and insisted on his disclosing what 
he had said to the witness. The interpreter 
denied that he had spoken to the witness at all. 
Here the Judge interposed, stating that he had 
observed the interpreter and the witness inter- 
changing words. Tell us exactly what passed,’ 
said his lordship, ‘or I'll send you to jail and 
dismiss you from your post.’ ‘Have mercy on 
me, me lord,’ cried the interpreter. ‘Pether 
here (the witness) says to me, ‘Who is the ould 
woman sitting up there with the red bedgown 
round her?” Ah, God help ye,” says I, “that’s 
—— boy that’s sent down here to hang yez 
all. 


“A voluble prisoner who was conducting his 
own defence was asked if he would accept a 
jury who had acted in a previous case, or have a 
new jury sworn. ‘I'll trust them,’ said he, ‘but 


all I have to say is—they are a quare assort- 
ment, as the divil said of the Ten Command- 
ments!’ 

“A Judge is often put into a difficult position 
when he is obliged to ascertain if a young wit- 
ness realizes the nature of an oath. A little girl 
witness was asked the usual question—did she 
know what would happen to her if she swore 
falsely?—and she made the following answer: 
‘Yes, me lord, I would not be given any wit- 
nesses’ expinses,’ "’ 


Touching Modesty 


“You are sure you won't be nervous at the 
altar?’’ said he before the wedding. 

“T never have been yet,’ replied the widow, 
with touching modesty.—Edinburgh Scotsman, 


“More Truth Than Poultry”, 


There is something reminiscent of Edmond 
Rostand’s ‘‘Chantecler” in a booklet entitled 
“Scrambled Eggs’’ (Stewart & Kidd), written 
by Lawton Mackall, until recently, managing 
editor of Judge. Mr. Mackall satirizes modern 
cackle in a barnyard burlesque. He shows us 
Gertrude, the duckess, who thinks that wives 
should be the intellectual equals of their hus- 
bands and who believes in communal incuba- 
tors; Martha, a plain hen, who thinks that 
woman's sphere is the egg; and Eustace, a 
drake, who cannot resist the role of martyr and 
who leaps quixotically into the maws of a 
mowing-machine. 

Part of the story deals with Eustace’s phi- 
landerings with a duckling named Phyllis. The 
flirtation is shattered by the arrival of a gigan- 
tic Being who chops off Phyllis’ head. 


“The hatchet gleamed aloft. He turned 
away and closed his eyes. The 














sound of the blow went through 
him like a spit. Sick at heart, 
he staggered away, hardly aware 
that he was back in the barn- 
yard. 

“ ‘The good-to-eat die young!’ ” 
he cried in anguish.” 


Eustace returns fo his wife. 
She greets him demonstratively. 
But a is in too serious a m 
to listen to her. Deep and solemn 
thoughts fill his mind. 


“ ‘Vanity of vanities!’ he re- 
flected. ‘The paths of glory lead 
but to the gravy.’ ” 


The New York Evening Post 
describes “Scrambled Eggs’’ as 
a rare morsel, and adds: “Mr. 
Mackall has, for the literary gas- 
tronome, added a delectable new 








Farmer, to new farm-hand from the city): ‘‘Well, why don’t ye 


milk ‘er? 
“Why, I can't make her sit down on the milk stool!"’ 


—Crawford Young in Judge. 


item to the gayety of rations.” 
The Post's last word upon this 
merry subject is: “More truth 
than poultry!” 
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KAMENEFF: THE HANNIBAL OF BOLSHEVISM 


(Continued from page 781) 


the Kréuz-Zeitung, and Bakunin, Proudhon 
and the rest are sealed books to him. 


OTHING could be more serious than 

the expression most characteristic of 
the countenance of Kameneff—his name 
is variously transliterated and_ rashly 
spelled. Owing to a similarity of names, 
the personality of Kameneff is often con- 
fused with that of the dictator of the 
Moscow Soviet. To Kameneff the army 
of Bolshevism was a glittering host even 
in the days when it fled in rags, hungry, 
footsore, dirty and decimated. ‘There is 
no defeat,’’» he would say, according to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, ‘‘where there is 
no despair.’’ He halted his forlorn hosts 


_ at the first available river and confronted 


the members of his flying staff in serene 
unconsciousness of disaster. He went 
through the hopeless ceremony of a grand 
review. There was nothing theatrical 
about the man, no striking of any attitude. 
He was himself in the heavy hour, a child 
of disaster but unconquered, affirms the 
organ of German radicalism, ready for a 
new flight in the morning, moving in and 
out among the hosts of Bolshevism silent- 
ly, grim determination on his brow. The 
quietness and serenity of the commander 
communicated itself to the men, for while 
they find him stern, remote, and something 
of a martinet, they respect him for his 
efficiency, his refusal to accept defeat and 
the touch of the professional soldier in him. 
There is no artificiality in the militarism 
of Kameneff. He is a scientific fighting 
man, trained to the profession of arms, 
honest, with the suggestion of something 
mysterious and uncanny in his character 
that links him with the mystical and 
religious in the practice of war. 

The career of Kameneff among the Bol- 
sheviki, to whom he does not belong at all, 
is a paradox to the military expert who 
studies him for the German organ. There 
have been days when the genius of this 
Kameneff was no less sternly tested than 
that of Hannibal, whose gloom he has, as 
well as his pride of birth, to say nothing 
of a disdain for the republic he serves. 


The genius of Kameneff emerged flashing 
in his first dire days of supreme command. 
Discipline had become notoriously lax. 
There was a sense of disaster among the 
troops, a tendency to panic, neglect of 
drill, no co-ordination. Kameneff : pulled 
together the staff he took over with the 
fighting mob. He had to give each an 
education. Captains were henceforth called 
to account for not knowing the names of 
their men. Members of the staff were told 
to question prisoners themselves, and they 
saw the commander setting that example. 
Kameneff's chief idea was to impress upon 
the humblest units of the force that they 
were part of a great and glorious army and 
not mere members of a marauding band. 
Every man in that army soon knew Kamen- 
eff by sight, by the short, sharp word, by the 
simple khaki uniform, worn snugly. A 
system of punishments for offenders justly 
balanced the rewards for displays. of hero- 
ism and efficiency. His was an unrelenting 
and unresting vigilance that kept the army 
on the alert and maintains it, the German 
expert tells us, as the finest fighting force 
in Europe. Kameneff resented the remark 
of a regimental commander who, when the 
new chief took over the command, re- 
ferred to ‘this mob of stragglers."". Kam- 
eneff when interviewed by German jour- 
nalists, insists upon his theory that the 
army of the soviet republic is the flower of 
the world’s soldiery, with an etiquet and a 
discipline as rigid and as elaborate as that 
of the grand army in the glorious years of 
the Corsican. There have been no out- 
rages under Kameneff's eye. He has put 
an end to rapine and incendiarism. There 
has been no military achievement quite 
like this, the German paper says, since the 
campaign of the great Turenne in the 
thirty years’ war. 


AMENEFF, still in his prime, is too 

new a figure to the world and too re- 
mote from its great capitals to emerge defi- 
nitely out of the cloud of conjecture created 
by his successes. After a careful study of his 
physical traits, a writer in the Paris Gaulois 
informs the worid that this soldier has what 
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Balzac called a prophetic physiognomy. 
The future of Kameneff is written in the 
lines of his prematurely furrowed brow, 
made heavier and gloomier by a wan 
smile, on a face that proclaims the born 
Slav. Kameneff, we are assured, is the 
true type of dreaming, spiritualized Rus- 
sian, looking out upon the world through 
reposeful eyes, coming out of their slumber 
now and then to flash the fire of a dormant 
energy with which the whole nature ex- 
plodes in rare moments of excitement. 
They are moments terrible to the observer, 
forcing the seasoned inhabitant of Russia 
to think of the same characteristic in the 
Russian peasant, the man who ordinarily 
is mild, gentle, inoffensive, but who rages 
with a destructive fury when the tide of 
his temperament is reversed. Kameneff, 
obviously, is not one to be stirred lightly 
to the passionate depths of which his being 
is capable. 


IS prestige with the soviets and among 

the warriors of Bolshevism—loud and 
dissolute once but now grim, silent and dis- 
ciplined—is affirmed in the Paris Matin 
to be unassailable. These fighting men of 
all ranks are overwhelmed by the genius 
for command which has enabled this yel- 
low-faced, shabby, nervous officer, trained 
in the military machine of the Romanoffs, 
to transform a helter-skelter and disorderly 
crowd, running wildly from front to front, 
into a flexible and conquering host. The 
confidence he has managed to inspire, 
observes the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), is 
justified, altho no one at first suspected 
that he was the man to sharpen the fighting 
edge of the discouraged and weary forces 
of the soviets. His discovery is a tribute 
to the keen scent for capacity which is so 
conspicuous in Lenin. There was nothing 
at all in the previous career of Kameneff, 
this German paper thinks, to justify the 
high hopes of him entertained among the 
“‘commissars.”” 

He serves the soviet republic because 
it is the regularly organized and es- 
tablished government of Russia and he 
considers himself absolved from his alle- 
giance to the Romanoff dynasty because 
of the abdication of the Czar. Otherwise, 
as he declares himself, he is no politician. 


Kameneff was an ordinary regimental 
commander when the great war broke out. 
His rise had been slow and his abilities had 
not been recognized. He lived precariously 
upon his pay, supporting a wife and their 
two children with the aid of occasional 
remittances from a wealthy relative, re- 
vealing himself as a silent, pensive char- 
acter, known intimately only by a few 
officers among whom he was distinguished 
for a studious propensity and an old- 
fashioned piety. The disasters that over- 
took the third army, with which he was 
identified, before the Russian collapse, 
made a new chief of staff necessary. 
Dragomiroff, son of the great commander 
of that name, chose Kameneff. ‘He never 
has to find out anything,” explained the 
general. ‘‘He knows where the troops are, 
he knows the number of effectives, he 
knows the country we are in, he knows the 
strategical situation.’’ ‘‘A valuable man,”’ 
conceded Colonel Kilkoff, ‘‘but a gloomy 
companion.” ‘True,” retorted the other, 
“and if I had to endure very much of 
Kameneff’s society, | would surely die of 
melancholy.”’ 


HE whole Kameneff temperament is 

summed up in this anecdote, according 
to the German newspaper which retails it. 
He sits in silent abstraction at the dinners 
of the regimental commanders, to which 
he is invited on certain official occasions, 
and his presence has the effect of rendering 
the most loquacious beings mute. The 
dinner has a tendency to proceed in dead 
silence which no one likes to interrupt, 
except in whispers. 


Kameneff masticates “as slowly as he 
talks, slowly enough to please the late 
Horace Fletcher, and when he is addressed 
this singular Russian must come out of a 
trance to reply. Highly illustrative of his 
mentality was his remark, relevant to 
nothing, at a dinner of his staff following 
the last rout of Denikin: ‘‘Yes—a soldier 
must know how to run.”’ Nothing more 
was heard about Denikin until coffee came 
on. ‘He must know how to run,” pro- 
ceeded Kameneff then, “‘but he must know 
where to run. Nothing is so foolish as the 
soldier who is running with no idea of 
where he is running to.” 
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TO GET RICH QUICKLY DISCOVER AN 
AMBER BED 


NY one who can find and develop an 
ee nee bed in the United States and 

do it soon is assured of amassing a 
fortune with ease and celerity. For there 
is practically no amber in the market. 
None, or very little of it, has come into the 
country since the beginning of the war. 
And as the principal source of supply, the 
Baltic regions, is still bottled up, so to say, 
by the Slavi: Bolshevists it is not likely 
that any great amount of amber may be 
expected from that direction for some time 
to come. 

Before the war, says the New York 
Evening Sun, amber sold here as high as 
$30 a pound, and more for especially choice 
specimens. Now it commands almost any 
price that the holder chooses to ask, up to 
$80 a pound or even higher. These figures 
are fo: “rock’’ yamber. The ‘‘pressed’”’ 
amber is much cheaper. Of course we 
could live a long time without any amber. 
It is a luxury rather than a necessity of 
life. But for some purposes, such as the 
manufacture of cigar and cigarette holders 
and: pipe stems, no perfect substitute for 
amber has ever been found. It is used 
also in the making of certain varnishes, for 
beads and other personal adornments and. 
for vases. 

Amber, we read, is a fossilized resin— 
that is, a resin exuded from trees 100,000 
to 200,000 years ago—that has turned 
hard inthe course of many centuries. 


Sometime, before the resin hardened, it 
caught bees and flies and even birds, or 
bits of wood or feathers, and preserved 
them for the curious of succeeding ages. 
Amber is found in parts of Europe other 
than the Baltic provinces, in America and 
in Australasia. The richest known amber- 
producing district is Samland, a square 
shaped section of what was formerly East 
Prussia now allotted to Poland. It lies 
between Koenigsberg and Memel. Amber 
there is in part cast up by the sea, and in 
part obtained by means of nets. Much of 
it is mined, like a mineral, but mostly in 
small chunks. Some of the beds lie at the 
bottom of the Baltic Sea and are accessible 
only to divers. We are told that raw am- 
ber comes in irregularly shaped lumps, 
ranging in color from pale yellow to red- 
dish brown. It is sometimes transparent 
and sometimes opaque. ‘ When it is heated 
gradually in an oil bath it becomes soft and 
flexible and may be worked easily. Two 
pieces may be united by smearing the sur- 
face with linseed oil and then pressing them 
together while hot. Cloudy amber may 
be clarified by boiling it in oil, as the oil 
fills the numerous pores to which the tur- 
bid appearance of the amber is due. For- 
merly the small bits of amber cast off in 
making objects were wasted or ground up 
for use in varnish, but now they are pressed 
together into ‘‘ambroid” or “pressed 
amber.”’ 





THIS IS HOW THE CHINESE PREVENT BAD 
DEBTS 


Year, every Chinese debtor in the 

United States must pay or show his 
creditor a good cause tor an extension, 
under penalty of .being blacklisted. This 
means the posting of the name of the de- 
faulter at every place of. business in that 
particular Chinese quarter, and all refuse 
him credit. If he is an employee and is a 
chronic debtor, his employer discharges 
him and he is refused employment else- 


ae the beginning of their New 


where. There are, we are told, very few 
of this class in any Chinese quarter, for 
this drastic method either reforms them or 
drives them to new fields, and, like our 
confidence men, they do not stay long any- 
where. It is of diverting interest to read 
further, in System: 


“When a debtor is ‘an artful. dodger,’ the 
creditor sends out his collector whom the 
Chinese call a ‘screw driver.’ When he fails 
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to extract the money, he reports back that the 
man is no good. The debtor is cited to appear 
before the High Court of Justice, composed of 
one member from each of the societies in the 
quarter, The creditor states the cas;, and the 
debtor gives his excuse. The judges give a 
decision, by majority vote, and the decree of 
blacklisting and boycotting is ‘handed down.’ 
This is their only court. Ina Chinese c urt, 
lawyers are not employed; ther are no Chinese 
lawyers. If a defendant or plaintiff cannot 
plead his case, he selects a frie d to do so. 
Thus there are no e _penses for lawyers, records, 
and the like. The judgment for th: amount is 
held against the debtor, and wages he may 
gain in the future or property he may own are 
seized to satisfy it. With the Chinese, a debt 
remains a debt until it is paid. They recog- 
nize no bankrupt law. They have no faith in 
Occidental courts. They dread lawyers, and 
they dread court costs. 


The judicial records of Los Angeles for 
the past half-century show only one Chinese 
lawsuit. The great difficulty encountered 
in avoiding payment of a debt is no doubt 
one of the reasons why there are so few 
fraudulent creditors among the Chinese. 
Another reason is the value they attach to 
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their word of honor. A debt, with them, 
is a solemn obligation. Notes are not 
given. 


“When a merchant records the sale in his 
ledger, or, as it is styled in pidgin English, 
‘puttee in book,’ the transaction is considered 
as a written contract, and is conclusive evi- 
dence before the High Court of Justice. ... A 
merchant usually is banker for his customers, 
and when a fisherman, gardener, or farm hand 
has ‘too muchee money,’ he deposits it with 
his merchant. No receipt is given nor are 
witnesses required. The sum is merely ‘puttee 
on book.’ They reason that a receipt may be 
lost or forged; but once it is put on the book it 
is safe. If the book is lost, and the merchant 
refuses to pay, the case is brought before their 
High Court, and the men's reputation for 
veracity is weighed. If the merchant is found 
guilty of fraud, he is boycotted commercially 
and socially. There are other punishments 
for criminals, but of them the Chinese do not 
talk. But the Chinese usually knows the 
character of the merchant, and rarely makes a 
mistake—perhaps not as e#ften as does the 
white man who will not lend money without 
security or documentary promise to pay. The 
Chinese code does not permit the violation of 
a contract.” ° 





COSTS OF LIVING IN SOUTH AMERICA AS 
COMPARED WITH THE UNITED STATES 


T IS interesting, if not consoling, to 

learn that the rest of the world, even 

outside of war-wrecked Europe, is suf- 
fering along’ with this country from the 
epidemic of abnormal living costs. In 
South America, for instance, in spite of 
the fact that the cost of living was already 
exceptionally dear, the prices of neces- 
saries have generally increased more than 
twenty-five per cent during the past 
twelve months and continue to soar. 
G. S. Brady, United States Trade Com- 
missioner at Buenos Aires, makes an illu- 
minating report to the Department of 
Commerce of industrial and economic con- 
ditions in Argentina. Firewood, he states, 
which sold for $11.18 a ton in 1913 was 
$18.06 a ton last year. Bread, garbanzos 
(chick peas), beef and wine are the com- 
monest articles of food for the Argentine 
workman and his family. Usually the 





beef is served in the form of a stew, with 
garbanzos, rice and a few other vegetables. 
As a rule the midday meal consists of 
bread, cheese, tomatoes and wine. The 
daily wage of workmen varies from three 
to seven pesos ($1.29 to $3.01) a day. 
Gardeners and common laborers receive 
three to four pesos a day, carpenters and 
other mechanics usually six to seven pesos, 
railway laborers sixty to eighty pesos 
(25.80 to $34.40) a month, and street-car 
motormen and conductors in Buenos Aires 
recently obtained an established minimum 
wage of 4.5 pesos ($1.94) a day. A five- 
room flat, exclusive of kitchen, suitable for 
the average mechanic, rents for $60 a 
month in Buenos Aires, or actually more 
than his month’s wages. At the present 
prices of food and rent the average laborer 
finds his wages unequal to the task of pro- 
viding necessities for his family. 
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“You’re Afraid” 


“I ain’t afraid.” 
“You are.” 

“IT ain’t.” 

“You are.” 

What would have happened next if 
you were a boy? A frightful mix- 
up. With the calm unreasonableness 
of youth, these two boys fought with- 
out even knowing each other—just as 
you have fought many a time—just be- 
cause you couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor— 
Essays —Travel— History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis 
told Secretary Daniels that they would rather have Mark Twain than anyone else. To them, as to 
you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying youth—the spirit of real Americanism—for he who came 
out of that loafing-out-at-elbows, down-at-the-heels Mississippi town—he has passed on to the world 
the glory of our inspiring Americanism—the serious purpose that underlies our laughter—for to Mark 
Twain humor is only incidental—and he has made eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


FREE Paine’s Life of Mark Twain— 


4 LARGE VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED 




































Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain at the 
low price, but it brings you, absolutely FREE, Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets of the four- 
volume edition on hand—not enough to dispose of in 
the usual way—so until the edition is exhausted we 


Cok oud thio coupon) mab it tidy 


Send no money—the coupon puts you under no obligation. You do 
not have to think about it until the books are in your home. All that you 
do by mailing the coupon today is that if you do like the books you get 
them at the low price. We take all the chances—you take none. This 
coupon means money in your pocket, money saved. Do not wait until 
next week or to-morrow—to-day—now is the time. 

Send the coupon, now, to-day. 


Harper & Brothers, Established 1817 Franklin Square, New York 


will give you a complete set FREE with your set of 
Mark Twain. 

There are only a few—this coupon brings you one 
—and never again will you have a chance to get one 
except at the full regular prices. 









100 Franklin 
Sq., New York 
Send me, all 
charges prepaid, 
a set of Mark 

Twain’s works in 25 
volumes, illustrated, 
bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold with 
trimmed edges, and Paine’s 
Tife of Mark Twain, in 4 
volumes bound to match FREE. 
If not satisfactory I will return 
them at your expense, otherwise I 
will send you $2.50 within 5 days and 
$2.00 a month for 14 months. Yor 
cash deduct 8% from remittance. 
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